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PREFACE. XW 
should be considered as a necessary part of the 
expences of the education of a person designed 
for our holy profession. It will be remembered 
that I am not describing the Library of a learned 
Divine, but of a respectable and useful Parish 


Priest. 


I shall divide these books into four classes ; the 
first, containing such as relate to the Exposition 
of the Old and New Testaments; the second, 
such as serve to establish the Divine Authority 
of the Scriptures; the third, such as explain the 
Doctrines and Discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Duties of its Ministers; and the 
fourth, Mfiscellancous, including Sermons and 


Ecclesiastical History. 


CLASS THE FIRST. 


BIBLE, with marginal references, 8vo. 
Cruttwel’s Concordance of Parallels, 4to. 
Buatterworth’s Concordance, 8vo. 
Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, on the Old and New Testa- 

ment, 6 vols. folio, or 7 vols. 4to. 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor, 6 vols, 8vo. 
Pool’s Synopsis, 5 vols. folio. . 


“4 es, + 
cel Nene 
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Collier’s Sacred Interpreter, 2 vals. 8vo. 
Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lowman’s Rational of the Hebrew Ritual, 8vo. 
Grav’s Key tothe Old Testament, 8vo. 

Home’s Scripture History of the Jews, 2 vols. 8vo 
Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon, 4to. 

Campbell’s l'ranslation of the Gospels, @ vols. 4to. 
Nlarsh’s Michaelis, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Bowyer’s Conjectures on the New Testament, 4to. 
Macknight’s Harmony, 4to. ‘ 

Macknight on the Epistles, 3 vols, 4to. 

Lowman on the Revelation, 8vo. 

Oliver’s scripture Lexicon, 8vo. 

Machbean’s Dictionary of the Bible, 8vo. 
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CLASS THE SECOND. 


Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Clarke’s Grotius, 8vo. 

Clarke’s Evidences of Nat. and Rev. Religion, 8vo. 
Lardner’s Works, 11 vols. 8vo. 

Paley’s Evidences, 2 vols. 8vo. 

———- Hore Pauline, 8vo. 





Natural Theology, 8vo. 

Jenkin on the Certainty and Reason of Christianity, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Maltby’s Illustrations, 8vo. : 

Leland on the Adv. and Nec. of Revelation, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Leland’s View of Deistical Writers, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Butler’s Analogy, 8vo. 

Campbell on Miracles, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Newton.on the Prophecies, 2 vols. 8v0. 

Kett’s History the Interpreter of Prophecy, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Leland on the Divine Authority of the Old and New 
Testaments, 2 vols. 8vo. 

CLASS 
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CLASS THE THIRD. 


Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 3 vols. folio. 
——-— Exposition of the 39 Articles, 8vo, 
Pastoral Care, 8vo. 

Pearson on the Creed, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Nicholls on the Common Pr ayer, 8¥9. ° 
Wheatly on D° 8v0. 
Shepherdon If Svo. 
Wilsen’s Paroechialia, 12mo. 

Wail on Infant Baptism, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Secker on the Catechism, 12mo. 

Secxer’s Charges, 8vo. 

The Homilies, 8vo. 

Daubeny’s Guide to the Church, 8vo 

— Appendix to D®, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Clergyman’ s Assistant, 8vo. | 

The Clergyman’s Instructor, 8vo. 


CLASS THE FOURTH. 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 2 vals. 4to. - 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Pokty, 3 vols. 8vo, 
Bingham’s Antiquities, 2 vuls. folio. 

Broughton’s Dictionary of all Religions, 2 vols. folie. 
Shuckferd’s Connexion, 4 vols. 8vo. 

‘Prideaux’s Connexion, 4 vols. 8yo. 

Echard’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, 4 vols. 8vo, 
Common-Place Book to the Holy Bible, 4to, 
Barrow’s Works, 2 vols. folio. 

Tillotson’s Works, 3 vols folio, 

Clarke’s Ser.uons, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Sherlock’s Sermons, 5 vols. Svo. 

Secker’s Sermons, 9 vols. Svo. . 

Seott’s Christian Life, 5 vols. 8vo. 

Whole Duty of Man, 12mo. 

Scholar Armed, 2 vola, 8vo. | 

Magee, on Sacrifice and Atenema@@ 2 vols. 'Bvo. 
Tracts by Society for Christiaa Knowledge, 12 vols. }2mo. 


Vor. I, b TIMES 
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TIMES 


When the ancient Fathers of the Christian Church, 
mentioned in the following Work, lived. 


Barnabas ; P 
Clement of Rome 
Hermas Contemporaries of the Apostles. 
Ignatius 
Polycarp 
Papias - - +~ - - + = - = 116 
Justin Martyr - - - - - = = 140 
Dionysius of Corinth -~ = - = 170 
Latiant “= & — & we 2 ae oe & 172 
Hegesippus - - - - - - - - 173 
Melito - - - = += = «2 «© -& 177 
Jrenmus = - « - 2 = ~ = @& 178 
Athenagoras *#4- - - # - = 178 
Miltiades - - - - - © - = 180 
Theophilus - - - = - - © - 1S1 
Clement of Alexandria - - - = 194 
Tertullian « - - «© -« - = ~ 200 
Minutius Felix - - - - - - =- 210 
Ammonius - - - - *#« - = =| 220 
Origen - - = - = 2 = + = 230 
Firmilian - - ~- - + - - = 233 
Dionysius of Alexandria - - - ~- Qe7 
Cyprian - - -~ - - - 2e - = 248 
Novatus, or Novatian - - - + « 251 
ArnobiuS - - - © = -#« «= « 306 
LactantiuS -< -« - = «© - «- « 306 
Alexander of Alexandria - - - - 313 
“Wee bius - = © - -£ = = 315 
Athatiasius - - - © - - « =» 326 
Cyril of Jerusalem - - - - + - 348 
Hilary - - -'#. 2 . . .q 3.54 
Epiphanius -*- - - - - - - 368 
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Basil - - = #= © © = = @© = = = 376 
Gregory of Naziangzum - - - - = = 370 
Gregory of Nyssa - - - = - - = = 370 
Optatus - - - - = = * - - + - 370 
Ambrose - - - = = - = - = = 374 
Philasier - = = = = = = = = + 380 
Jerome - - .« - -.*5 = ~~ = |# = 399 
Theodore of Mopsucstia - - - - = 2 394% 
Ruffin - - - © = = = - = = = 397 
Augustine = - = = 2 - - 2 = = 594 
Chrysostom mmm BIS 
Sulpitus Severus = = - = = = © = 403 
Cyril of Alexandria - 2 - - - = 2 412 
Theodoret - - - = - # = - |© = 423 


Gennadiuvs - - - = = = + = -@ Sb 
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. , ERRATA 
ah Von TL 


Page $3 line 17, for councils, read counsels, 
208; line 22, for Jehoiakim, read Jehviachin. 
: #75, last line, for but he, read by the. 
518, line™9, after spake for, put a comms , 
we Sit. line 18, fer then read than. 





Vou. Ii, 


Page 15g line $2 for here, read there. 
157° line 15. for articles, read article. 
272, line pénult. for in diget, read indigets 
908, line 43. for aged elec. 
318, line 2. for It, vega If. 
3 ‘tive pigs read Maicidentally, 
$04 ling pennit. for iving, read giving, 


r 
fn 1 bara x ' 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST: 


OF THE 


AUTHENTICITY AND INSPIRATION 


OF THE BOOKS OF 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


CurisTiaN THEOLOGY, or Divinity, 
teaches from Revelation the knowledge of God, 
his various dispensations to mankind, and_ the 
duties required of men by their Creator. > 

The Scriptures, or Bible, are the only authentic 
source from which instruction upon these impor- 
tant points can be derived. The word Scrip- 
tures literally signifies Writings, and the word 
Bible, Book ; but these words are now, by way of 
¢minence and distinction, exclusively applied to 
. those sacred compositions, which contain the Re- 
vealed Will of God. The words, Scriptures and 
Scripture, occur im this sehse in the Gospels, 

VoL. I. B Acts, 


2 Authenticity and Inspiration [PART 1; 
Aés, and Epistles (a) : whence it is evident, that, 
in the time of our Saviour, they denoted the, 
books received by the Jews as the rule of their 
faith. To these books have been added the writ- 
ings of the Apostles and Evangelists, which com- 
plete the collection of books acknowledged by 
Christians to be divinely inspired. The Bible (0), 
or the Book, the Book of Books, was used in its 
present sense by the early Christians, as we learn 
from Chrysostom (c/). 

The Bible is divided into two parts, called the 
Old and New Testament (d). The Old Testa- 


ment, 


(a) Matt. c. 21. v. 42. c. 22. v. 29. John, c. s. 
v. 39. Acts,c.18.v. 28. Rom.c.15.v.4. 2 Tim. 
c.3.v.16, 4 Pet.c.2.v.6, James, c. 2. v. 8. 

(2) BiBaov signifies simply a book. 

(c) Hom. g. in Col. 


(@} St. Paul, in the same chapter, 2 Cor.c.3.v.6.& 14, 
calls the dispensation of Moses the Old Testament, and 
the dispensation of Ghrist the New Testament; and 
these distinguishing appellations were applied by the 
early ecclesiastical authors to the writings which con- 
tained those dispensations. The Greek word Ajaéyxn oc- 
curs in Scripture both in the sense of a testament or will, 
and of a covenant, Heb. c. g. v. 16. and Gal. c. 3: 
v.15. It seems improperly applied to the ‘antient Scrip- . 
tures in the former sense, since the death of Moses had 
no cancern whatever in the establishment or efficacy of 
the-Jewish religion ; but in the latter sense it very pro- 


perly 
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ment, of which alonc it is intended to treat in this 
chapter, contains those sacred books which were 
composed, previous to the birth of our Saviour, 
by the successive prophets and inspired writers, 
whom it pleased God: to raise up from time to 
time, through a period of more than 1000 years. 
These books are written in Hebrew, and they 
are the only writings now extant in that lan- 
guage. The Old Testament, according to our 
Bibles, consists of thirty-nine books; but among 
the Jews they formed only twenty-two, which 
was also the number of letters in their alphabet. 
They divided these twenty-two books into three 
classes ; the first class consisted of five books, 
namely, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, which they called the Law : 
the second class consisted of thirteen books, 
namely, Joshua, Judges and Ruth in_ one 

| book ; 
perly signifies the covenant between God and his chosen 
people. The word A:aéym, when applied in the sense ot 
testament to the books which contain the Christian 
dispensation, may refer to the death of Christ, which 
forms an essentia] part of his religion; but even in this 
case it would, perhaps, have been better translated by the 
_word covenant, as referring to the conditions upon which 
God is pleased to offer salvation to his sinful creatures, 
through the mediation of his only son Jesus Christ. The 


Hebrew word Berith, which is translated by Aspen in 
the Septuagint version, always signifies a covenant. 


B2 
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book ; the two books of Samuel, of Kings, and 
of Chronicles respectively, in single books ; Ezra 
and Nehemiah, in one book ; Esther, Job, Isaiah, 
the two books of Jeremiah in one; Ezekiel, Da- 
niel, and the twelve minor prophets in one 
book ; these thirteen books they called The Pro- 
phets: the third class consisted of the four re- 
maining books, namely, Psalms, Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, which four 
books the Jews called Chetubim, and the Greeks 
Hagiographa (e/; this class was also called The 
Psalms, from the name of the first book in it. 
This threefold division was naturally suggested by 
the books themselves ; it was uscd merely for 
convenience, and did not proceed from any 
opinion of difference in the authority of the books 
of the several classes. In like manner the minor 
prophets were so called from the brevity of their 
works, and not from any supposed inferiority 
to the other prophets. ‘The books are not in all 
instances arranged in our Bibles (f.) according to 
the order of time in which they were written ; 
but the book of Genesis was the earliest conipo- 


(ec) From ays holy, and ypagn writing. 


(f) There is some litle difference in the arrangment 
of the books in the Bibles of different countries and! lan- 
guages. Dupin. Diss. Pred. book I. c. 1. sect. 7. 


sition 


ba S 
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sition contained in the sacred volume, except, a3 
some think, the book of Job; and the book of 
Malachi was certainly the latest. 

Though Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy stood as separate books 
in the privatc copies used by the Jews in the 
time of Josephus (g), they were written by their 
author Moses in one continued work, and still 
remairf in that form, in the public copies read in 
tie Jewith synagogues. ‘These five books are 
now generally known by the name of the Penta- 
teuch (4); and they are frequently cited both in 
the Old and New Testament under the name of 
The Law. It appears from Deuteronomy, that the 
book of the Law, that is, the whole Pentateuch, 
written by the hand of Moses, was, by his com- 
mand, deposited in the tabernacle, not long be- 
fore his death (2). It was kept there not only 
while the Israclitics remained in the wilderness, 
but afterwards, when they were settled in the 


(g) It isnot known when this division took place, but 
probably it was first adopted in the Septuagint version, as 
the titles prefixed are of Greek derivation. The begin- 
nings of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
are very abrupt, and plainly shew that these books were 
formerly joined to Genesis. 

(A) From aevte five, and revxos volume. It is called by 
the Jews, Chomez, a word synonymous with Pentateuch. 


(7) Deut. c. 31. v. 26. 
B3 land 
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land of Canaan. To the same sanctuary were 
consigned, as they were successively produced, 
the other sacred books, which were written be- 
fore the building of the temple at Jerusalem, 
And when Solomon had finished the temple, he 
directed that these books should be removed 
into it; and also, that the future compositions 
of inspired men should be secured in the same 
holy place (4). We may therefore conclude, 
that the respective works of Jonah, Amos, Ho- 
sea, Joel, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk, and Obadiah, all of whom flou- 
rished before the Babylonian captivity, were re- 
gularly deposited in the temple. Whether these 
manuscripts, perished in the flames, when the 
temple was burnt by Nebuchadnezzar, we are 
not informed. But as the burning of the Scrip- 
tures is not lamented by any of the contempo- 
rary or succeeding prophets, and as the other 
treasures of the temple were preserved and set 
apart as sacred by Nebuchadnezzar, it is proba- 
ble that these autographs also werc saved; and 
miore especially, as it does not appear that Ne- 
buchadnezzar had any particular enmity against 
the religion of the Jews. If however the origi- 
nal books were destroyed with the temple, it is 


(4) Epiphanias de Pond. et Mens. cap. 4. Gray’s 
Introd. Jenkin, part 2, ch. g. 


certain 
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certain that there were at that time numerous 
copies of them; and we cannot doubt but some 
of them were carried by the Jews to Babylon, 
and that others were lett in Judea. The holy 
Scriptures were too much reverenced, and toa 
inuch dispersed, to make it credible that all the 
copies were lost or destroyed ; and indeed we find 
Daniel, when in captivity (2), referring to the book 
of the Law as then existing; and soon after the 
captivity, Ezra not only read and explained the 
Law to the people (22), but he restored the public 
worship and the sacrifices according to the Mo- 
saic ritual; and thercfore there must have been, 
at that time, at least a correct copy of the Law ; 
for it is impossible to believe that he would have 
attempted the re-establishment of a church, in 
which the most minute observance of the rites 
and ceremonies prescribed by Moses was not only 
absolutely necessary for the acceptable perform- 
ance of divine worship, but the slightest devia- 
tion from which was considered as sacrilege or abo- 
mination, unless he had been in actual possession 
either of the original manuscript of the Law (7), 
or of a copy so well authenticated as to leave na 
deubt of its accuracy in the minds of the people. 


There 
(4) Dan. c.g. v. 13 & 13. 
(m) Nehem. c. 8. v. 1. &c. 
(7) “ The very old Egyptians used to write on linen, 
B 4 things 
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There is an uncontradicted tradition in the 
Jewish church, that about fifty years after the 


temple was rebuilt, Ezra, in conjunction with 
the 


things which they designed should last long; and those 
characters continue to this day, as we are assured by those 
who have examined the mummies with attention. 5o 
Maillet tells us, that the filletting, or rather the bandage 
(for it was of considerable length) of a mummy, which 
was presented to him, and which he had opened in the 
house of the Capuchin Monks of Cairo, was not only 
charged from one end to the other with hieroglyphical 
figures, but they also found certain unknown characters 
written from the right hand towards the left, and forming 
a kind of verses. “These, he supposed, contained the eulc- 
gium of the person whose this body was, written in the 
language which was used in Egypt in the time in which 
she lived: that some part of ehis writing was afterwards 
copied by an engraver in France, and these papers sent 
to the virtuosi through Europe, that if possible they might 
decypher them; but in vain. Might not a copy of the 
law of Moses, written after this manner, have lasted eight 
hundred and thirty years! Is it unnatural to imagine 
that Moses, who was learned in all the arts of Egypt, 
wrote after this manner on linen? And doth not this 
supposition perfectly well agree with the accounts we have 
of the form of their books, their being rolls, and of their 
being easily cut in pieces with a knife, and liable to be 
burned? It should seem, the linen was first primed or 
painted all over before they began to write, and conse- 
quently would have been liable to crack if folded. We are 
told, the use of the papyrus was not known till after Alex- 
andria was built. Skins might do for records, but not for 
books, unless prepared like parchment, of which we are 

assured 
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the Great Synagogue, made a collection of the 
sacred writings (0), which had been increased, 
SINCE 


assured Eumenes was the inventor, in the second century 
before Christ. Ink or paint must have been used to write 
on linen, and pens must have been reeds or canes, like those 
now used in Persia, which agrees better with the Hebrew 
word we render pen.”” Harmer’s Observ. vol, i1.— Near- 
chus, who accompanied Alexander in his expedition into 
India, says, that the Indians “ write on linen or cotton 
cloth, and that their character is beautiful.” Arrian, 717. 
(o) « What the Jews call the great synagogue were a 
number of elders, amounting to 120, who, succeeding 
some after others, in a continued series, from the return of 
the Jews again into Judea, after the Babylonish captivity 
to the tume of Simon the Just, laboured in the restoring 
of the Jewish church and state in that country ; in order 
whereto, the holy Scriptures being the rule they were to go 
by, their chief care and stiidy was to make a true collec- 
tion of those Scriptures, and publish them accurately to 
the people. Ezra, and the men of the great synagogue 
that lived in his time, completed this work as far as I 
have said; and as to what remained farther to be done 
in it, where can we better place the pertorming of it, and 
the ending and finishing of the whole thereby, than in that 
time when those men of the great synagogue ended, that 
were employed therein, that is, in the time of Simon the 
Just, who was the last of them?’ Prideaux, part 1. 
book 8. It is also generally admitted that Ezra tran- 
scribed the Scriptures in the Chaldaic or square letters, 
which we now call Hebrew, and which, from the long 
residence of the Jews in Babylon, were then better un- 
derstood than the antient Hebrew or Phenician charac- 
ters. 
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since the Jews were carried into captivity, by 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the prophe- 


X 


cies of Ezekicl, of Daniel, Haggai, and Zecha- 
riah ; and as Ezra was binsclf iuspired, we may 
rest assured, that whatever received his sanctton, 
was authentic. To this genuime collection, 
which, according to former custoin, was placed 
in the temple, were aflcrwards annexed the 
sacred compositions of Ezra himsclt, as well as 
thosc of Nehemiah and Malachi, which were 
written after the death of Inzra. ‘This addition, 
which was prolably made by Simon the Just, 
the last of the grcat synazozue, completed the 

Canon 


ters. When the Jewisn church was re-established after 
the captivity, a rule was made to erect a synagogue in 
every place where there were ten persons of full age and 
free condition always ready to attend the service of it, 
ten being thought necessary to makea cangregation; and 
it is said that Ezra himself distributed 300 copies of the 
Law for the use of these synagogues. The service per- 
formed in the synagogues was, prayer (for which they 
had a liturgy) reading and expounding the Scriptures, and 
preaching. ‘The Pentateueh was divided into sections, 
that the whole might be read in the course of a year. 
When the reading of the Law was prohibited by Antia- 
chus Epiphanes, they read the prophets instead of the Law, 
to evade the penalty of death; but as soon as they were 
freed from his tyranny, they read beth the Law and the 
prophets every Sabbath, and haye continued to do so ever 
since; but the prayers now in use are different from the 
antient liturgies. Vide Prideaux. 
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Canon of the Old Testament; for after Malachi 
no prophct arose till the time of John the Baptist, 
who, as it were, connected the two covenants, 
and of whom Malachi foretold, that he should 
precede “ the great day of tle Lord (p)” that is, 
the coming of the Messiah. It cannot now be 
ascertained, whether Eizra’s copy of the Scrip- 
tures was destroyed by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when he pillaged the temple ; nor is it material, 
since we know that Judas Maccabzus repaired 
the temple, and replaced every thing requisite 
for the performance of divine worship, which 
included a correct, if not Ezra’s own, copy of 
the Scriptures. This copy, whether Ezra’s or 
not, remained in the temple till Jerusaiem was 
taken by Titus, and it was then carried in tri- 
umph to Rome, and laid up with the purple 
veil in the royal palace of Vespasian (¢_). 

Thus, while the Jewish polity continued, and 
nearly 500 years after the tine of Ezra, a com- 
plete and faultless copy of the Hebrew canon was 
kept in the temple (7) at Jerusalem, with which all 
others might be compared. And it ought to be 
observed, that although Christ frequently re- 


(p) Mal. c. 4. v. 5. 
(q) Joseph. de Bell. Jud. lib. 7. cap. 5. 


(r) Josephus mentions the Scriptures deposited in the 
temple. Ant. Jud. hb. 3. cap; 1. and lib. 5. cap. 1. 


proved 
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proved the rulers and teachers of the Jews for 
their erroneous and false doctrines, yet he never 
aceused then: of any corruption in their written 
Law, or other sacred books: and St. Paul reckons 
among the privileges of the Jews, “‘ that unto 
them were committed the oracles of God (s/,” 
without insinuating that they had been unfaith- 
ful to their trust. After the final destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, there was no established 
standard of the Hebrew Scriptures ; but from 
that time the dispersion of the Jews into all 
countries, and the numcrous converts to Chris- 
tianity, became a double security for the pre- 
servation of a volume held equally sacred by 
Jews and Christians, and to which both con- 
stantly referred as to the written word of God. 
They differed in the interpretation of these 
books, but never disputed the validity of the 
text in any material point. 

But though designed corruption was_ utterly 
impracticable, and was indeed never suspected, 
yet the carelessness and inadvertence of tran- 
scribers, m a long series of years, would unavoid- 
ably introduce some errors and mistakes. Great 
pains have been taken by learned men, and espe- 
cially by the diligent and judicious Dr. Kenni- 
cott, to collate the remaining manuscripts of the 


(s) Rom.c, 3. v. 2. 
Hebrew 
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Hebrew Bible: and the result has been satisfac- 
tory in the highest degree. Many various readings 
of a trivial kind have been discovered, but scarcely 
any of real consequence. These ditferences are 
indeed of so little moment, that it is sometimes 
absurdly objected to the laborious work of Dr. 
Kennicott, which contains the collations of nearly 
700 Hebrew manuscripts, that it does not enable 
us to correct a single important passage in the 
Old Testament ; whereas this very circumstance 
implies, that we have in fact derived from that 
excellent undertaking the greatest advantage 
which could have been wished for by any real 
friend of revealed religion; namely, the certain 
knowledge of the agreement of the copies of the 
antient Scriptures, now extant in their original 
language, with each other, and with our Bibles. 
This point, thus clearly established, is still farther 
confirmed by the general coincidence of the pre- 
sent Hebrew copies with all the early transla- 
tions of the Bible, and particularly with the Sep- 
tuagint (¢) Version, the earliest of them all, and 

. which 


(t) This is a Translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek, made at Alexandria, when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was king of Egypt. Aristeas relates, that Ptolemy applied 
to Eleazer, the high priest at Jerusalem, for proper persons 
to translate the Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek lan- 

guage, 
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which was made 270 years before Christ. There 
1s also a perfect agreement between the Samari- 


tan (zt) and Hebrew Pentatcuchs, except m one or 
two 


guage, and that the high priest sent six elders from each 
ofthetwelvetribes. These seventy-two persons soon com- 
pleted the work, and from their number it was called the 
Septuagint Version, seventy being a round number. This 
account of Aristeas is but little credited. Some learned 
men have supposed that this was called the Septuagint 
Translation, because it was approved by the Sanhedrim, 
whose number was seventy. But whatever was the origin 
ct its naine, it is certain that this version was made in the 
reion of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that it was in great 
esteem among the Jews in the time of our Saviour. Most 
of the quotations in the New Testament are made from 
it, except in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

(u) The Samaritans, who were the descendants of the 
ten tribes that seceded in the reign of Rehoboam, andof the 
Cutheans, a colony brought from the East, and established 
in Samaria by Esarhaddon, professed the Hebrew 1cligion ; 
but the Pentateuch was the only part of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures which they acknowledged. The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is a copy of the eriginal Hebrew, written in the old 
Hebrew or Pheenician characters. There are still some 
Samaritans, who have their high priest, and offer sacri- 
fices, upon Mount Gerizim. Archbishop Usher procured 
two or three copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
were the first that had been in Europe since the revival of 
learning. It is well known that the language now spoken 
by the Jews is different from that of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which has indeed been a dead language since the return 
from captivity; and in like manner the language spoken 

12 by 
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two manifest interpolations, which were noticed 
inmediately by the Jewish writers (.r); and this ts 
no small proof of the genuineness of both, as we 
may rest assured, that the Jews and Samaritans, 
on account of their rocted enniuty to cach other, 
would never have concurred in any alteration. 
Nor ought it to be omitted, that the Chaldec para- 
phrases (y/), which are very antient, and so con- 

cise 


by the modern Samaritans is different from that of their 
amtient Pentateuch. There is a trenslation of the Penta- 
teuch in the modern Samaritan language, which is pub- 
lished in the Paris and London Polvzlots : it is so literal, 
that Morinus and Walton have given but one version tor 
both, only maiking the variations. Vide Gray and Pre 
deaux, Part 1. ch. 5. and 6. 

(x) Vide Prideaux, part 1. b. 6. 

(y) The Chaldee paraphrases, called Targums, or 
Versions, are translations of the Old Testament from the 
Hebrew into Chaldee, made fcr the benefit of those who 
had forgotten, or were ignorant of, the Hebrew, after the 
captivity. They were read publicly with the original 
Hebrew, sentence for sentence alternately. Wide Ne- 
hem.c. 8. v.8. The two most antient and authentic 
are that of Onkelos, on the Law, and that of Jonathan, 
on the prophets ; which from the purity of the language 
and other circumstances are considered as having been 
made soon after the captivity, or at least before the tine 
of Christ. There are other Targums, which are of a 
much later date. The Targums are printed jn the 
second edition of the Hebrew Bible, published at Basil, 
by Buxtorf the Father, in 1610, Vide Gray and Pri- 
deaux, part 2. book 8. 
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cise that they may be called translations, entry 
accord with our Hebrew Bibles. 

The books of the Old Testament have been 
always allowed, in every age and by every sect of 
the Hebrew church, to be the genuime works ot 
those persons to whom they are usually ascribed ; 
and they have also been, universally and exclu- 
sively, without apy addition or exception, consi- 
dered by the Jews as written under the imme- 
diate influence of the Divine Spirit. Those who 
were contemporaries with the respective writers 
of these books, had the clearest evidence, that 
they acted and spoke by the authority of God 
himself; and this testimony transmitted to al} 
succeeding ages, was in many cases strengthened 
and confirmed by the gradual fulfilment of pre- 
dictions contained in their writings. ‘ We have 
not,” says Josephus, ‘‘ myriads of books which 
differ from each other, but only twenty-two 
books, which comprehend the history of all past 
time, and are justly believed to be divine. And 
of these, five are the works of Moses; wlrich con- 
tain the laws, and an account of things froin the 
creation of man to the death of Moses: this 
period falls but a little short of 3000 years. And 
from the death of Moses to the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, who succeeded Xerxes as king of Persia, 


the prophets after Moses wrote the tr&Asactions 
of 
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of their own times in thirteen books; and the four 
remaining books contain hymns to God and pre- 
cepts for the conduct of human life. And from 
Artaxerxes to the present time there is a conti- 
nuation of writings, but they are not thought de- 
serving of the same credit, because there was not 
a clear succession of prophets. But what confi- 
elenee we have in our own writings is manifest 
from hence; that after so lons a lapse of time no 
one has dared to add to them, or to diminish 
from them, or to alter any thing in them; for it 
is implanted in the nature of all Jews, immedi- 
ately from their birth, to consider these books as 
the oracles of Gou, to adhere to them, and if oc- 
easion should require, cheerfully to die for their 
sake (z).” Tle Jews of the present day, dispersed 
all over the world, demonstrate the sincerity of 
their belief in the Authenticity of the Scriptures, 
by their inflexible adherence to the Law, and by 
the anxious expectation with which they wait for 
the accomplishment of the prophecies. “ Blind- 
ness has happened to them” only “ in part (a) ;° 
and the censtancy, with which they have endured 
persecution, and suffered hardships, rather than 

renounce the commands of. their lawgiver, fully 


(z) Josggont. Ap. lit. x. sect. &. edit. Huds p. 1333+ 


(a) Rom. c. 11. v. 25. 


Vox. I. C proves 
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proves their firm conviction that these books 
were divinely inspired, and that they remain un- 
injured by time and transcription. Handed 
down, untainted by suspicion, from Moses to the 
present generation, they are naturally objects of 
their unshaken confidence and attachment—but 
suppose the case reversed—destroy the grounds 
of their faith, by admitting the possibility of the 
corruption of their Scriptures, and their whole 
history becomes utterly inexplicable. ‘ A book 
of this nature,” says Dr. Jenkin, speaking of the 
Bible, ‘“‘ which is so much the antientest in the 
world, being constantly received as a divine re- 
velation, carries great evidence with it that it is 
authentic: for the first revelation is to be the cri- 
terion of all that follow ; and God would not suf- 
fer the antientest book of Religion in the world 
to pass all along under the notion and title of a 
revelation, without causing some discovery to be 
inade of the imposture, if there were any in it; 
much less would he preserve it by a particular 
and signal providence tor so many ages. Itis a 
great argument for the truth of the Scriptures, 
that they have stood the test, and received the ap- 
probation of so many ages, and still retain their 
authority, though so many ill men in all ages 
have made it their endeavour to disprove them ; 
but it is a still farther evidence in behalf of 


them, 
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them, that God has been pleased to shew so ré- 
markable a providetice in their preservation (4 ).” 

But the most decisive proof of the Authenti- 
city and Inspiration of the antient Scriptures is 
derived from the New Testament. ‘he Saviour 
of the World himself, even he who came expressly 
‘“‘ from the Father of Truth to bear witness to the 
truth,” in the last instruetions which he gave to 
his apostles just before his ascension, said, ‘*’These 
are the words which I spake unto you, while I 
was yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the Law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concern- 
Ing me (c).” Our Lord, by thus adopting the 
common division of the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms, which comprehended all the He- 
brew Scriptures, ratified the canon of the Old 
Testament as it was received by the Jews; and 
by declaring that those books contained prophe- 
eles which must be fulfilled, he established their 
divine Inspiration, since God alone can enable 
men to foretel future events. At another time 
Christ told the Jews, that they made ‘“ the word 
of God of none effect through their tradi- 
tions (d).” By thus calling the written rules 


(6) Reas. & Cert. of the Christian Religion. 
(¢e) Luke, c. 24. v.44. 
(4) Mark, c.7.v. 13. 
c 3 whieh 
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which the Jews had received for the conduct of 
their lives, “the Word of God,” he declared that 
the Hebrew Scriptures proceeded from God him- 
self. Upon many other occasions Christ refer- 
red to the ancient Scriptures as books of divine au- 
thority ; and both he and his apostles constantly 
endeavoured to prove that ‘‘ Jesus was the Messiah” 
foretold in the writings of the Prophets. St. 
Paul bears strong testimony to the divine autho- 
rity of the Jewish Scriptures, when he says to 
Timothy, ‘ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ 
Jesus (e) :” this passage incontcstably proves the 
importance of the anticnt Scriptures, and the 
conncction between the Mesaic and Christian dis- 
and in the next verse the apostle 





pensations ; 
expressly declares the Inspiration of Scripture ; 
‘* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
To the same effect St. Luke says, that ‘ God 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets (f).” 
And St. Peter tells us, that ‘‘ prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man; but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost (g). In addition to these passages, 
which refer to the ancient Scriptures collectively, 


(ce) 2 Tim. c. 3. v.15. (f) Luke, c. 1. v. 70. 
(z) 2 Pet. c. 1. v.27. 
we 
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we may observe, that there is scarcely a book in 
the Old Testament, which is not repeatedly 

quoted in the New, as of divine authority. 
When it is said that Scripture is divinely in- 
spire, it is not to be understood that God sug- 
gested every word, or dictated every expression. 
It appears from the different styles in which the 
books are written, and from the different man- 
ner in which the same events are related and 
predicted by different authors, that the sacred 
penmen were permitted to write as their several 
tempers, understandings, and habits of life, di- 
rected ; and that the knowledge communicated 
to them by Inspiration upon the subject of their 
writings, was applied in the same manner as any 
knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is 
it to be supposed that they were even thus in- 
spired in every fact which they related, or in 
every precept which they delivered. They were 
left to the common use of their faculties, and 
did not upon every occasion stand im need of su-, 
pernatural communication; but whenever, and 
as far as, divine assistance was necessary, it was 
always afforded. In different parts of Scripture we 
perceive that there were different sorts and de- 
grees of Inspiration: God enabled Moses to give 
an account of the creation of the world; he en- 
abled Joshua to record with exactness the settle- 
c 3 ment 
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ment of the Israelites in the land of Canaan; he 
enabled David to mingle prophetic information 
with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, 
and piety; he enabled Solomon to deliver wise 
instructions for the regulation of human life; he 
enabled Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning 
the future Saviour of mankind, and Ezra to col- 
lect the sacred Scriptures into one authentic 
volume; “ but all these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every man severally 
as he will (2).” In some cases Inspiration only 
produced correctness and accuracy in relating past 
occurrences, or in reciting the words of others; 
in other cases it communicated ideas not only 
new and unknown before, but infinitely beyond 
the reach of unassisted human intellect; and 
sometimes inspired prophets delivered predictions 
for the use of future ages, which they did not 
themselves comprehend, and which cannot be 
fully understood till they are accomplished. But 
whatever distinctions we may make with re- 
spect to the sorts, degrees, or modes of Inspira- 
tion, we may rest assured that there is one pro- 
perty which belongs to every inspired writing, 
namely, that it is free from error.——I mean 
material error ;—and this property must be consi- 
dered as extending to the whole of each of those 


(A) 1 Cor. c. 42. v.34, 
writings, 
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writings, of which a part only is inspired ; for we 
_cannot suppose that God would suffer any such 
errors, aS might tend to mislead our faith or 
pervert our practice, to be mixed with those 
truths, which he himself has mercifully revealed 
to his rational creatures as the means of their 
eternal salvation. In this restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the sacred writers always wrote 
under the influence, or guidance, or care of the 
TIoly Spint, which sufthciently establishes the 

truth and divine authority of all Scripture. 
These observations relative to the nature of In- 
spiration are particularly applicable to the histo- 
rical books of the Old Testament. That the au- 
thors of these books were occasionally inspired is 
certain, since they frequently display an acquaint- 
ance with the councils and designs of God, and 
often reveal his future dispensations in the clearest 
predictions. But though it is evident that the 
sacred historians sometimes wrote under the im- 
mediate operation of the Holy Spirit, it does not 
follow that they derived from Revelation the 
knowledge of those things, which might be col- 
Jceted from the common sources of human in- 
telligence. It is sufficient to believe, that by the 
general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they 
were directed in the choice of their materials, en- 
lightened tq jydge of the truth and importance 
C4 of 
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of those accounts from which they borrowed 
their information, and prevented from registering 
any material error. ‘The historical books appear, 
indeed, from internal evidence, to have been 
chiefly written by persons contemporary with 
the periods to which they relate; who, in their 
description of characters and events, many of 
which they witnessed, uniformly exhibit a strict 
sincerity of intention, and an uncxampled impar- 
tiality. Some of these books, however, were com- 
piled in subsequent times froin the sacred annals 
mentioned in Scripture as written by prophets 
or seers, and from those public records, and 
other authentic documents, which, though writ- 
ten by uninspired men, were held in high esti- 
mation, and preserved with great care by persons 
specially appointed as kcepers of the gencalogies 
and public archives of the Jewish nation. To 
such well known chronicles we find the sacred 
writers not unfrequently referring for a more mi- 
nute detail of those circumstances which they 
omit as inconsistent with their design. For 
** these books are to be considered as the -his- 
tories of revelations, as commentaries upon the 
prophecies, and as affording a lively sketch of 
the ceconomy of God's government of his se- 
lected people. They were not designed as na- 
tional annals, to record every minute particular 
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and political event that occurred ; but they are 
rather a compendious sclection of such remark- 
able occurrences and operations as were best cal- 
culated to illustrate the religion of the Hebrew 
nation; to set befure that perverse and ungrate- 
ful people an abstract of God's proceedings, of 
their interests and duties; as also to furnish 
posterity with an instructive picture of the divine 
attributes, and with a modcl of that dispensation 
on which a nobler and more spiritual government 
was to be erected; and moreover, to place be- 
fore mankind the melancholy proofs of that cor- 
ruption, which had been entailed upon them, and 
to exhibit in the depravity of a nation highly 
favoured, miraculously governed, and instructed 
by inspired teachers, the necessity of that re- 
demption and renewal of righteousness, which 
was SO early and so repeatedly promised by the 
prophets. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
books of Kings and Chronicies do not contain a 
complete compilation of the entire works of each 
contemporary propiet, but are rather an abrids- 
ment of their several labours, and of other au- 
thentic public writings, digested by Ezra after 
the Captivity, with an intention to display the 
- sacred history under one point of view; and 
hence it is that they contain some expressions, 
which evidently result from contemporary de- 


scription, 
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scription, and others which as clearly argue them 
to have been composed long after the occurrences 
which they relate (7).” 

Since then we are taught to consider the di- 
wine assistance aS ever proportioned to. the real 
wants of men; and since it must be granted that 
their natural faculties, though wholly incompe- 
tent to the prediction of future events, are ade- 
quate to the relation of such past occurrences as 
kave fallen within the sphere of their own obser- 
vation, we may infer that the historical books 
are not written with the same uniform Inspiration, 
which ilumines every page of the prophetic 
writings. Gut at the same time we arc to believe 
that God vouchsafed to guard these registers of 
his judgments and his mercies from all im- 
portant mistakes; and to impart, by superna- 
tural means, as much information and assistance 
to those who composed them, as was requisite for 
the accomplishment of the great designs of his 
providence. In the antient Hebrew canon they 
were placed, as has been alrcady observed, in the 
class of prophetical books; they are cited as 
such hy the evanyclical writers; and it must 
surely be considered as a strong testimony to the 
constant opinion of the Jews respecting the In- 
spiration of these books, that they have never 


(i) Gray, 
dared 
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dared to annex any historical narrative to them 
since the death of Malachi. They closed the 
sacred Volume when the succession of Prophets 
ceased. 

If it be asked by what rule we are to distin-' 
guish the inspired from the uninspired parts of 
these books, I answer, that no general rule can 
be prescribed for that purpose. Nor is it neces- 
sary that we should be able to make any such 
discrimination. It is enough for us to know, that 
every writer of the Old Testament was inspired, 
and that the whole of the history it contains, 
without any exception or reserve, is true. ‘These 
points being ascertained and allowed, it is of very 
little consequence, whether the knowledge of a 
particular fact was obtained by any of the ordi- 
nary modes of information, or whether it was 
communicated by* immediate Revelation from 
God ; whether any particular passage was writ- 
ten by the natural powers of the historian, or 
whether it was written by the positive suggestion 
of the Holy Spirit. | 

We may in Jike manner suppose, that some 
of the precepts, delivered in the books called 
Hagiographa, were written without any super- 
‘natural assistance, though it 1s evident that others 
of them excecd the limits of human wisdom; 
and it would be equally unpossible, as in the his- 

| torical 
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torical Scriptures, to ascertain the character of 
particular passages which might be proposed. 
But here again a discrimination would be en- 
tirely useless. ‘The books themselves furnish suf- 
ficient proofs that the writers of them were oc- 
casionally inspired ; and we know also, that they 
were frequently quoted, particularly the Psalms, 
as prophetical, by our Saviour and his apostles, 
in support of the religion which they preached. 
Hence we are under an indispensable obligation 
to admit the divine authority of the whole of 
these books, which have the same claim to our 
faith and obedience, as if they had been written 
under the influence of a constant and universal 
Inspiration. 

But whatever uncertainty there may be con- 
cerning the direct Inspiration of any historical 
narrative, or of any moral precept, contained in 
the Old Testament, we must be tully convinced 
that all its prophetical parts proceeded from 
God. This is continually affirmed by the pro- 
phets themselves, and is demonstrated by the in- 
dubitable testimony which history bears to the 
accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions ; 
others are gradually receiving their accomplish- 
ment in the times in which we live, and afford’ 
the surest pledge and most positive sccurity for 
the completion of those which remain to be ful- 


filled, 
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filled. The past, the present, and the future, have 
a connected reference to one great plan, which 
infinite wisdom, prescience, and power, could 
alone form, reveal, and execute. [very succeed- 
ing age throws an increasing hight upon these 
sacred writings, and contributes additional evi- 
dence to their divine origin. 


I have thus given an historical detail of the 
eradual production and preservation of the books 
of the Old Testament, and of their formation 
into a regular Canon; I have also stated the 
grounds of our belief in the integrity of the co- 
pies which have been transmitted to us, and the 
general arguments in favour of the Authenticity 
and Inspiration of these mvaluable writings. Lut 
as it is the practice of the sceptics of the present 
day toendeavour to shake the foundations of Chris- 
tianity by undermining the authority of the Old 
Testament ; and as their attacks are particularly 
directed against the genuineness and credit of the 
Books of Moses, upon which the other antient 
Scriptures greatly depend, it may be useful to 
offer some farther considerations to prove, that 
the Pentateuch was really the work of Moses, and 
_that it is our duty, as St. Paul thought it his, 
“to believe all things which are written in the law 
and in the prophets (/).” 

(k) Acts c, 24. Vv. U4. 
‘The 
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The first argument to be adduced m favour of 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch, is the uni- 
versal concurrence of all antiquity. The rival 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the hostile sects of 
Jews and Samaritans, and every denomination of 
early Christians, received the Pentateuch as un- 
questionably written by Moses; and we find it 
mentioned and referred to by many heathen au- 
thors, in a manner which plainly shews it to have 
been the general and undisputed opinion in the 
pagan world, that this book was the work of the 
Jewish legislator. Nicolaus of Damascus ( yy; 
after describing Baris, a high mountain in Arme- 
nia, upon which it was reported that many, who 
fled at the time of the deluge, were saved, and 
that one came on shore upon the top of it from 
an ark, which was a great while preserved, adds, 
“this might be the man about whom Moses, 
the legislator of the Jews, wrote (m).” We are 
told that Alexander Polyhistor (7) mentioned a 


(1) A peripatetic philosopher, and a poet, historian, 
and orator of great eminence, in the time of Augustus, 
Nothing remains of his works but some fragments pre- 
served in other authors, a 

(m) Jos. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 3. 

(7) He was called Polyhistor from his great know~ 
ledge of antiquity. He wrote an Universal History, - 
mentioned by several authors, but now lost. He lived 
about fifty years before Christ. 

history 
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history of the Jews written by Cleodemus, which 
was, ‘‘ agrceable:to the history of Moses their le- 
gislator (o).” Diodorus Siculus (p) mentions 
Moses as the legislator of the Jews in three dif- 
ferent places of his remaining works: in the first 
hook of his history, where he is speaking of the 
written laws of different nations, he says, that 
‘“‘ among the Jews Moscs pretended to have re- 
ceived his laws from a God called Iao ¢ q).” In 
a fragment of the thirty-fourth beok he men- 
tions “the Book of the Laws given by Moses 
to the Jews;” and in a fragment of thé fortieth 
book, after giving some account of the cenduct 
and laws of Moses, he says, that ‘“‘ Moses con- 
cludes his laws by declaring, that he had heard 
from God the things which he addresses to the 
Jews.” Strabo speaks of the description which 
Moses gave of the Deity, and says that he con- 
demned the religious worship of the Egyptians. 
His statement is by no means.accurate, but it Is 
sufficient to shew that he considered the Penta- 
teuch as written by Moses (7). The accounts 


(0) Jos. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 15. 
(p) He lived in the time of Augustus. Vide vol. 1. 
p. 105. vol. 2.p. 625 & 543. Edit. Wesseling. 
(9) That is Jehovah. 
(r) Geog. lib. 16. He lived in the time of Augus- 
cus. 
which 
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which Justin (s) and Tacitus (7) have left of 
the Jews are also very erroneous ; but it is evi- 
dent that they both admitted the Pentateuch to 
be the work of Moses. Phny the elder (2) 
mentions ‘a system of magic,” as he calls it, 
which was derived from Moses. Juvenal (2) the 
satirist speaks of the volume of the law written 
by Moses. ‘The dlustrious physician and phi- 
fosopher Galen (y) comparcs the account given 
by Moses with the opinion of Epicurus con- 
cerning the origin of the world, and in that 
comparison le plainly refers to the book of Ge- 
nesis. Numenius, a Pythagorean philosopher of 
the second century, says, that Plato borrowed 
from the writings of Moses his doctrines concern- 
ing the existence of a God, and the creation of 
the world (z). Longinus (a), in his treatise 
upon the Sublime, says, ‘‘ So likewise the Jewish 


(s) Trogus Pompeius, whose history Justin abridged, 
lived in the time of Augusté®. Wide lib. 36. 

(tJ Hist. lib. 5. He lived at the end of the first cen- 
tary after Christ. 

(u) Hist. Nat. lib. 30. cap.3. He lived in the reign 
of Vespasian. 

(x) Sat. 14. He lived in the reign of Domitian. 

(y) De Usu Part. lib. rx. He lived in the middle of 
the second century after Christ. 

(z) Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sacre, b. 3..c. 2. 

(2) Longinuslived towards the end of the third cer 
tury after Christ. Wide sect. 9. 


legsslator, 
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legislator, no ordinary person, having conceived 
a just idea of the power of God, has nobly 
expressed it in the beginning of his law; 
‘ And God said,—What?—‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light. Let the earth be, 
and the earth was’.” Porphyry (4), one of the 
most acute and learned enemics of Christianity, 
admitted the genuinencss of the Pentateuch, 
and acknowledged that Moses was prior to 
the Phenician Sanchoniathon, who lived bes 
fore the Trojan war; he even contended for 
the truth of Sanchoniathon’s account of ‘the 
Jews, from its coincidence with the Mosaic his 
tory. Nor was the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
denied by any of the numerous writers against 
the Gospel in the first four centuries, although 
the christian fathers constantly appealed to the 
history and prophecies of the Old Testament, in 
support of the divine origin of the doctrines 
which they taught. The,power of historic truth 
compelled the emperor Julian, whose apparent 
favour to the Jews proceeded only from his hosti- 
lity to the Christians, to acknowledge that persons 
instructed by the Spirit of God once lived among 
the Israelites; and to confess, that the books which 
bore the name of Moses, were genuine, and that 
the facts which they contained were worthy of 


(6) He lived in the third century after Christ. 
Vou. D credit 
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credit. Mahomet maintained the Inspiration of 
Moses, and revered the sanctity of the Jewish 
laws; and when we consider the avowed enmity 
and protessed contempt of the pretended pro- 
phet of Arabia for both Jews and Christians, it 
cannot be imagined that anv thing short cf his 
conviction of the impossibility of lessening the 
general esteem, in which these books were held, in 
a country which had kept up a constant inter- 
course with the Israelites from the earliest times, 
could have drawn from him that concession in 
favour of the foundation of their faith. 

To this testimony trom profane authors we 
may add the positive assertions vf the sacred 
writers both of the Old and New Testament. 
Moses frequently (c) speaks of himselfas directed 
by Ged to write the commands which he re- 
ceived from him, and to record the events which 
occured during his ministry; and at the end of 
Deuteronomy he expressly says, ‘f And Moses 
wrote this Law, and delivered it unto the priests, 
the sons of Levi, which bare the ark of the co- 
venant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of 
Israel (d):” and afterwards, in the same chap- 
ter, he says still more fully; “ And it came to 
pass, when Moses had made an end of writing 

the 


(c) Ex.c. 17. Vv. 14.€.24.¥. 4. Numb. c. 33. v. 2, 
(d) Deut. c. 31. v. 9. 
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the words of this Law in a book, until they were 
finished, that Moses commanded the Levites, 
which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
saying, ‘Take this book of the law, and put it in 
the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
your God, that it may be there for a witness’ 
against thee (¢e).” In many subsequent books 
of the Old Testament, the Pentateuch is re- 
peatedly quoted, and referred to under the name 
of “The Law” and “The Book of Moses;” and 
in particular we are told ‘‘ that Joshua read all the 
words of the Law, the blessings and cursings, ac- 
cording to all that is written in the Book of the 
Law. There was not a word of all that Moses 
commanded, which Joshua read not before all the 
congregation of Israel (f).”. From which passage 
it is evident, that the Book of the Law, or Pen- 
tateuch, existed in the time of Joshua, the suc- 
cessor of Moses. Inthe New Testament also the 
writing of the Law, or Pentateuch, 1s expressly 
ascribed to Moses: ‘* Philip findecth Nathanael, 
and saith unto him, we have found him of 

whom 


(e) Deut. c. 31. v.24. &c. No person who had forged 
the Pentateuch, or even written itin a subsequent age 
‘from existing materials, would have inserted these pas- 
sages, which must have excited inquiry, and have caused 
the fraud to be detected. 

({) Joshua, c. 8.v. 34 and 35, 
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whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets, did - 
write, Jesus of Nazarcth, the son of Joseph (¢).” 
In a varicty of passages in the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles, Moses is evidently considered as the 
authar of the Pentateuch (2), and every one ot 
the five books is quoted as written by him (2). 
And it is material to remark, as of itself a suffi- 
cient proof of the Inspiration of the Pentateuch, 
that Christ called the words of Exodus and PDcu- 
teronomy the words of God himself: ‘ God 
commanded, saying, [Tonour thy father and thy 
mother; and he that curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death (4).”) And upon another 
occasion Christ confirmed the divine authority of 
every part of the Pentateuch; ‘ Think not that 
J am come to destroy the Law and the prophets ; 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil: for 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, 

one 


(g) John, c, 1. v. 45. 


(h) Luke,c. 24. v.27. John, c. 5. v.46. Acts, 
C.1g.v.21. 2Cor.c. 3.v.15. Heb.c. 7. v. 14. 


(i) Matt.c. 19.v.7. Mark, c. 12. v. 19 and 26. 
Luke, c. 20. v. 28 and 37. Rom.c.10o.v. 5. Heb. 
e. 8. v. 5. 


(4) Compare Matt. c. 15. v. 4. with Exod. c. 20, 
v.12. and Deut.c. 5. v. 16. In the parallel passage. of 
St. Mark, c. 7. v. 10. these precepts are called the words 
of Moses. 
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one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
Law, till all be fulfilled (2).” 

It may be observed, that we have the strongest 
possible negative testimony to the truth cf the 
Mosaic history. The laborious Whiston asserts, 
and in support of his assertion appeals to a similar 
declaration of the learned Grotius, ‘‘ That there 
do not appear in the genuine records of mankind, 
belonging to ancient times, any testimonies that 
contradict those produced from the Old Testa- 
ment; and that it may be confidently affirmed, 
there are no such to be found (7).” We are not, 
however, confined to negative testimony ; for it 
would be easy to bring forward nearly demon- 
strative evidence to prove the positive agreement 
of antiquity with the narrative of the sacred his 
torian; but I can only bricfly mention some of 
the leading facts, concerning which the most 
ancient histories and. earliest traditions very 
remarkably coincide with the Pentateuch, and 
rcfer to other authors tor farther confirmation of 
this important point. The departure of a shep- 
herd people out of Egypt, who were not origi- 
nally Egyptians, but who, after being compelled 
to work in the quarries for some time, lett it 


under 
(7) Matt. c. 5. v. 17 and 18. 
(m) Grot, lib, 3. sect. 13, 14 and 16. Whiston, 
Joseph. Index, 1, : 
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under the direction of Osarsiph or Moyses (which 
latter word signifies, in the Egyptian language, a 
person preserved out of the water) (m) and were 
pursued over the sandy desert as far as the bounds 
of Syria, was particularly mentioned by Manetho, 
Cheeremon, Lysimachus, and others. Manetho (7), 
who wrote his history from the antient Egyptian 
records, in speaking of the Jews, said also, “ It 
was reported that the pricst, who ordaincd the 
polity and the laws of this people, who after- 
wards settled in Judzea, was by birth of Iclio- 
polis; but that those laws were made, not in 
compliance with, but in opposition to, the cus- 
toms of the Egyptians (o).”. Cheremon, who 
likewise wrote an Eyyptian history, mentioned 
Moses as a scribe, and as an Egyptian priest. 
The account which Lysimachus gave was very 
extraordinary; he said, ‘‘ that a people, in- 
fected with the leprosy, Icft Egypt by the ad- 
vice of one Moyses, who charged them ta 
have no kind regards for any man, but to 
overthrow all the altars and temples of the gods 
they should meet with, and travel till they came 
to a place fit for habitation; which they accord- 
ingly did; and following him across the descrt, 

settled 


(m) Jos. Ant. lib. 2. cap. 9. sect. 6. 
(7) He lived about 260 years before Christ, 


(¢) Jos. ib. 1. con. Ap, 
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settle] at last ina land which is called Judea, 
where they built a city, named at first Hierosyla, 
from their robbing the temples, but afterwards they 
changed its name to Hierosolyma (0/).” Apion 
also acknowledged that Moses and the Jews came 
out of Egypt into Judea, although he placed the 
Exodus much later than itreally was (p). Proco- 
pius (g), Suidas (r), and Moses Choronensis (s ), 
mention the famous inscription of Tangier, set 
up by the Canaanites who were driven out of 
Palestine by Joshua: ‘‘ We are those exiles that 
were governors of the Canaanites, but have been 
driven away by the robber Joshua, and are come 
to inhabit here.” Moses Choronensis mentions 
also an Armenian family or tribe, descended from 
one of the Canaanitish exiles, the manners of which 
country they still retained. The opposition of 
the Egyptian magicians to the myacles of Moses 
was mentioned by Numenius, the Exodus by 
Palemon, and the tablets of stone and the He- 
brew rites in the verses ascribed to Orpheus (¢). 
Eupo- 

(o) Lib. 1. contr. Ap. 

(p) Lib. 2. contr. Ap. 

(q) He lived in the sixth century after Christ. 

(r) He is supposed to have lived in the tenth century. 
‘ He has preserved many fragments of much more antient 
authors in his Lexicon. 


(s) He lived in the fifth century. 
(t) Gray’s Note, p..97. 3d edit. 
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Eupolemus said, that Moses excrcised the office 
of a prophet almost torty years, and rclated the 
history of Abraham -ncarly as it is recorded in 
Genesis (wz). Several nations claimcd Abraham 
as their ancestor, and his name and history were 
celebrated by many eastern writers. In the de- 
cree issued by the magistrates of Pergainus. forty- 
four years before Christ, there is the following 
passage: ‘* Our ancestors were tricudly to the 
Jews, even in the days of Abraham, who was the 
father of all the Hebrews, as we have also found 
it set down in our public records (v).” Aristotle 
considered the Jews as derived from the Indian 
philosophers, which is a remarkable proof of his 
opinion of their high antiquity, and of the accu- 
racy ot his lvyestigation, us the Indians have been 
most satisfactorily traced to Chaldea as their 
parent country. Berosus (7), who collected the 
antient Chaldean monuments, and published 
treatises of their astronomy and philosophy, gave 
an account in his history of a man among the 
Chaldxans, in the terith generation after the 
flood, ‘‘ who was righteous, and great, and skil- 


ful 


(#) Eus. Prep. Ev. lib. 9. cap. 17. 
(x) Jos. Ant. lib. 14. cap. ro. 


(7) Berosus flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Phila 
delphus. 
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ful in the celestial science (z),’ which character 
agrees with that of Abraham, who is said by Jo- 
sephus to l-ive taught the Egyptians astronoiny 
and arithmetic, of which sciences they were utter- 
ly ignorant before his tine (a). The account also 
given by Berosus of the ten generations between 
the Creation and the Flood, the preservation of 
Noah or Xisuthrus in the ark, and the catalogue 
of his posterity, accord with the Mosaic history. 
Moses Choronensis, the Armenian historian be- 
fore referred to, mentioned these and many other 
circumstances, which equally agree with the nar- 
ration of Moses; and in particular he confirms 
the acccount of the Tower of Babel, from the ear- 
liest records belonging to the Armenian nation. 
In the time of Joseplius there was a city in Ar- 
inenia, which he calls AmoBarnesoy, or the place of 
descent’; itis called by Ptolemy, Naxuana; by 
Moses Choronensis, Idsheuan; and at the place 
itself it was called Nach-idsheuan, which signi- 
fies the first place of descent. ‘This city was a 
lasting monument of the preservation of Noah in 
the ark, upon the top of that mountain at whose 


~ 


foot 


(z) Jos. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 7. Eus. Prep. Evang lib. 9. 

' cap. 16. 
(a) Jos. Ant. lib. r. cap. 8. The recent discovery of 
the old Chalda:an sphere seems to place this assertion be- 


» yond the possibility of doubt. Vide Maurice’s History. 
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foot it was built, as the first city or town after 
the Flood (2). Moses Choronensis also says, 
that another town was related by tradition to 
have been called Seron, or the place of dis- 
persion, on account of the dispersion of the 
sons of Nisuthrus from thence (c). Nicolaus 
of Dainascus related, in the fourth book of 
his history, that Abrahaim reigned at Damas- 
cus (d); that he had come thither as a stranger, 
with an army, from a country above Babylon, 
called the Land of the Chaldeans; that after @ 
short time, going thence with his multitude, 
he fixed his habitation in a country which was 
then called Canaan, and now Judea, where his 
numerous descendants dwelt, whose history he 
writes in another book (e). ‘To this enumcra- 
tion of authorities from the rematns of carly 
writers, in which the facts, as related by Moses, 
may be evidently discerned, although in gcne- 
ral they are mixed with fable, many others 
might be added. And whether we consider the 
information to be found in the later works of 

learned 


(6) Jos. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 3. 

(c) Note to Whiston’s Josephus, b. 1. ¢. 3. 

(d) Haran, where Abraham first settled, after he left 
Ur, was a part of Syria, of which Damascus was after- 
wards the principal city. 


| (e) Jos, Ant. lib. 1, cap. 7. 
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learned men, as derived from the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, or from other sources, the credit of the 
Mosaic history will perhaps be equally estab- 
Jished, since they quoted from earlier authors. 
For let it be remembered, that Josephus appeals 
to the public records of ditterent nations, and to 
a great number of books extant in his tine, but 
now lost, as indisputable evidence, in the opi- 
nion of the heathen world, for the truth of the 
most remarkable events related in his history, the 
earlier periods of which he professes to have taken 
principally from the Pentateuch. 

Of the many traditions according with the 
Mosaic history, which prevailed among the an- 
tient nations, and which still exist in several parts 
of the world, the following must be considered as 
singularly striking (f) : That the world was form- 
ed from rude and shapeless matter by the Spirit 
of God; that the seventh day wasa holy day (g¢); 
that man was created perfect, and had the domi- 
nion given him over all the inferior animals ; 
that there had been a golden age, when man, In 
@ state of innocence, had open intercourse with 

heaven ; 


(f) Vide Stillingfleet and Maurice. 

(g) Many antient testimonies concerning the observ- 
ance of the seventh day will be found in Whiston’s Jose- 
phus, vol. 4, Index 1st. and in Archbishop Usher’s 
. Letters. 
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heaven; that when his nature becaine corrupt, 
the earth itself underwent a change; that saeri- 
fice was necessary to appease the offendcd gods ; 
that tuere was an evil sphit continually endea- 
vouring to injure man, and thwart the designs of 
the good spirit, but that he should at last be 
finaliy subdued, and universal happiness restored, 
through the iutercession of a Mediator; that the 
lite of man, during the first ages of the world, 
was of great length; that there were ten gencra- 
tions previous to the General Deluge; that only 
elzht persons were saved out of the flood, in an 
ark, by the interposition of the Deity: these, and 
many other similar opiniens, are related to have 
been prevaicnt in the antient world by Egyptian, | 
Phenician, Greek, and Roman authors; and it 
is no small satisfaction to the friends of revealed 
reljzion, that this argument has lately received 
preat additional strenzth trom the discovery of an 
almost universal corresponding tradition, traced up 
ainong the nations, whose records have been the 
best prescrved, to tunes even prior to the age of 
Moses. ‘The treasures of oriental learning, which 
Mr. Maurice has collected with so much industry, 
and explained with so much judgment, in his 
History and Antiquities of India, supply abun- 
dance of incontrovertible evidence for the exist- 
ence of opinions in the early ages of the world, 

which 
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which perfectly agree with the leading articles of 
our faith, as well as with the principal events 
rclated in the Pentateuch. I must confine myself 
to a single extract from this interestihg aathor. 
“ Whether the reader will allow or not the in- 
spiration of the sacred writer, his mind on the 
perusal must be struck with the force of one 
very remarkable fact, viz. that the names which 
are assigned by Moses to eastern countries and 
cities, derived to them immediately from the 
patriarchs, their original founders, are for the 
most part the very names by which they were 
antiently known over all the East; many of them. 
were afterwards translated, with little variation, 
by the Greeks in their systems of geography. 
Moses has traced, in one short chapter (A), all 
the inhabitants of the earth, from the Caspian 
and Persian seas to the extreme Gades, to their 
original, and recorded at once the period and 
occasion of their dispersion (7).’ This fact, 
and the conclusions trom it, which are thus in- 
controvertibly established by the newly acquiied 
knowledge of the Sanscreet language, were con- 
tended for and strongly enforced by Bochart 
and Stillingflect, who could only refer to orien- 
. tal opinions and traditions, as they came to them 
through 


(4) Gen. ch. x. 
(¢) History of Hindostan, vol. rf. 
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through the medium of Grecian interpretation 
To the late excellent and learned president of 
the Asiatic society, we are chicfly indebted for 
the light recently thrown from the East upor 
this important subject. Avowing hinisclf to be 
attached to no system, anc as much disposed to 
reject the Mosaic history, if it were proved to be 
erroneous, as to believe it if he found it con- 
firmed by sound reasoning and satisfactory evi- 
dence, he engaged in those researches to which 
his talents and situation were equally adapted ; 
and the result of his laborious enquiries into the 
chronology, history, mythology, and languages 
of the nations, whence infidels have long de- 
rived their most formidable objections, was a 
full conviction that neither accident nor inge- 
nuity could account for the very numerous in- 
stances of similar traditions, and of near coin- 
cidence in the names of persons and places, 
which are to be found in the Bible, and in an- 
tient monuments of eastern literature (4). Who- 
ever, indeed, is acquainted with the writings 
of Mr. Bryant and Mr. Maurice, and with the 
Asiatic Researches published at Calcutta, can 
not but have observed, that the accounts of the 
Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, and the -Dis- 

persion 


(%) Asiatic Researches, and Maurice’s History, vol: 1. 
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persion of Mankind, recorded by the nations 
upon the vast continent of Asia, bear a strony 
resemblance to cach other, aud to the narrative 
in the sacred history, and evidently contain the 
fragments of one original truth, which was 
broken by the dispersion of the patriarchal fa- 
inifies, and corrupted by length of time, alle- 
gory, and idolatry. From this universal concur- 
rence on this head, one of these things is neces- 
sarily true; either that all these traditions must 
have been taken trom the author of the book of 
Gencsis, or, that the author of the book of Ge- 
nesis made up his history from some or all such 
traditions as were already extant; or lastly, that 
he received his knowledge of past events by 
revelation. Were, then, all these traditions 
taken from the Mosaic history? It has been 
shewn by Sir Wilham Jones and Mr. Maurice, 
that they were received too generally and too 
early to. make this supposition even possible; for 
they existed in different parts of the world in 
the very age when Moses lived. Was the Mo- 
saic history composed from the traditions then 
existing? It is certain that the Chaldeans, the 
Persians, the most anticnt inhabitants of India, 
_ and the Egyptians, all possessed the same story ; 
but they had, by the time of Moses, wrapped it 
up in their own mysterics, and disguised it by 

22 their 
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their own fanciful conceits: and surcly no ras 
tional mind can believe, that if Moses had been 
acquainted with all the mystic fables of the 
East, as well as of Iegypt, he could out of such 
an endless variety of obscure allegory, by the 
power of human sagacity alone, have discovered 
their real origin; much less that from a partial 
knowledge of some of them, he could have 
been able to discover the facts which suit and 
explain them all. His plain recital, however, of 
the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, and the 
Dispersion of Mankind, does unquestionably de- 
velope that origin, and bring to light those 
facts; and it therefore follows, not only that the 
account is the true onc, but, there being no 
human means of his acquiring the knowledge of 
it, that it was, as he asserts it to have been, 
revealed to him by God himself (2). 


We 


({) Weare to observe that the Mosaic history of 
the Creation. the Fall of Man, the Deluge, and the Dis- 
persion of Mankind, not only relates these events as facts 
which might have been handed down by tradition, but it 
describes in what manner these events happened, for what 
purposes they were designed, and what consequences, 
natural and moral, they were to produce; and that these 
very circumstances, purposes, and consequences, simply 
related, materially contribute to the explanation of al} 
those mystic fables of the East, agree with the present 


State 
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We have now seen from undoubted testi- 
mony, that the Pentateuch has been uniformly 
ascribed to Moses as its author; that the most 
antient traditions remarkably agree with his ac- 
count of the Creation of the World, the Fall 
of Man, the Deluge, and the Dispersion of 
Mankind; that about the time mentioned in 
the Pentateuch, a part of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, who came originally from the east, did 
migrate under a person of the name of Moyses 
or Mases; that a people with such laws and 
institutions as he professes to have given them, 
have existed from remote antiquity; and we 
ourselves are eye-witnesses that such a people, so 
circumstanced, exist at this hour, and in a state 
exactly conformable to his predictions concern- 
ing them. But it may be observed, that the 
civil history of the Jews is seldom contested, 
even by those who imagine the Pentatcuch to 
have been written in some age subsequent to 
that of Moses, from a collection of Annals or 
Diaries; it is the miraculous part of it which is 
disputed. To this observation however we may 

| oppose 


state of the natural and moral world, and accord with 
the doctrines of Christianity. We may indeed retort 
the charge of credulity upon those who can believe that 
any man could write such a history without direct In- 
spiration from Him “ who knoweth all things.’’ 


Vou, I, E 
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oppose the conclusive argument of a professed 
enemy to revealed religion (m), “that the 
miraculous part of the Mosaic history is not 
like the prodigies of Livy, and other profane 
authors, unconnected with the facts recorded ; 
it is so intermixed and blended with the narra- 
tive, that they must both stand or fall toge- 
ther.” With respect to the Annals which are 
mentioned as the supposed foundation of this 
history, they must have been either true or 
false; if true, the history of the Israelites re- 
mains equally marvellous; if false, how was it 
possible for the history to acquire the credit 
and esteem in which it was so universally held ? 
But upon what is this supposition founded? No 
particular person is mentioned, with any colour 
of probability, as the author or compiler of the 
Pentateuch ; no particular age is pointed out with 
any appearance of certainty, though that of Solo- 
mon is usually fixed upon as the most likely. Yet 
why the most enlightened period of the Jewish. 
history should be chosen as the best adapted 
to forgery or interpolation, nay, to the most gross 
imposition that was ever practised upon mankind, 
it is difficult to conjecture. Was it possible, in 
such an age, to write the Pentateuch in the name 
of the venerated lawgiver of the Jews from a col- 
lection 


(m) Lord Bolingbroke’s Letter, occasioned by one e of 
Archbishop Tillotson’s Sermons, 
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lection of annals, and produce the firm belief 
that it actually had been written more than 400 
years before; and this not only throughout the 
nation itself, but among all those whom the 
extended fame of Solomon had connected with it, 
or had induced to study the history and preten- 
sions of this extraordinary people ? 

But a more particular consideration ef the con- 
tents of the Pentateuch, as rclating immediately 
to the Jews, will furnish irrefragable arguments 
to prove its Authenticity, and the truth of its 
claims to Inspiration. ‘The Pentateuch contains 
directions for the establishment of the civil and 
religious polity of the Jews, which, it is acknow- 
ledged, existed from the time of Moses ; it con- 
tains a code of laws, which every individual of 
the nation was required to observe with the ut- 
most punctuality, under pain of the severest 
punishment, and with which, therefore, every indi- 
vidual must be supposed to have been acquaint- 


ed (n); it contains the history of the ancestors 
of 


(n) “Indeed the greatest part of mankind are so far 
from living according to their own laws, that they hardly 
know them ; but when they have sinned, they learn trom 
others that they have transgressed the law. Those also, 
who are in the highest and principal posts of the gowerns* 
ment, confess they are not acquainted with those laws, 


and are obliged to take sucl) persons, for their assessors in 
| E2 public 
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of the Jews in regular succession, from the cre- 
ation of the world; and a series of prophecies, 
‘which, in an especial manner, concerned them- 
selves, and which must have been beyond mea- 
sure interesting to a people who were alternately 
enjoying promised blessing§, and suffering under 
predicted calamities; it contains not only the 
wonders of creation and providence in a general 
view, but also repeated instances of the superin- 
tending care of the God of the whole earth over 
their particular nation, and the institution of 
feasts and ceremonies in perpetual remembrance 
of these divine interpositions ; and all these things 
are professedly addressed in the name, and to the 
contemporaries, of Moses, to those who had seen 
the miracles he records, who had been witnesses 
to the events he relates, and who had heard the 
awful promulgation of the Law. Let any one 
reflect upon these extraordinary and wonderful 
facts, and surely he must be convinced, that they 
could never have obtained the universal belief of 

those, 


public administrations, as profess to have skill in those 
laws. But for our people, if any body do but ask any 
one of them about our laws, he will more readily tell 
them all, than he will tell his own name; and this in 
consequence of our having learned them immediately, as 
soon as we became sensible of any thing, and of our 
having them as it were engraven on our souls,” Jose- 
phus against Apion. 
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those, among whose ancestors they are said to 
have happened, unless there had been the clearest 
evidence of their certainty and truth. Nor were 
these facts the transient occurrences of a single 
hour or day, and witnessed only by a small 
number of persons; on the contrary, some of 
them were continued through a space of forty 
years, and were known and felt by several mil- 
lions of people; the pillar of the cloud was 
seen by day, and the pillar of fire by night, dur- 
ing their whole journey in the wilderness (0); 
nor did the manna fail till they had eaten of 
the corn in the land of Canaan (p.) We see 
Moses, in the combined characters of leader, 
lawgiver, and historian, not once or twice, or as 
it were cautiously and surreptitiously, but avow- 
edly and continually, appealing to the conviction 
of a whole people, who were witnesses of these 
manifestations of Divine power, for the justice of 
their punishments, and resting the authority of 
the Law upon the truth of the wonderful history 
he records. And farther, in order to preserve 
the accurate recollection of these events, and 
prevent the possibility of any alteration in this 
any he expressly commanded that the whole 

Pentateuch 


(0) Exod. c. 40. v. 38. Numbers, c. 9. Vv. 226 
(p) Exod. ¢. 16. v. 35. Joshua, ce 5. Ve 12s 
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Pentateuch (¢) should be read at the end of 
every seven years in the solemnity of the year of 
release, at the feast of tabernacles, in the hearing 
of all Israel, that all the people, men, women, and 
children, and the strangers within their gates, 
might hear, and learn to fear the Lord their God, 
and observe to do all the words of the Law; and 
especially that their children, who had not been 
eye-witnesses of the miracles which established 
its claim to their faith and obedience, might hear 
the marvellous history, which they were taught 
by their fathers, publicly declared and confirm- 
ed; and learn to fear and obey the Lord their 
God trom the wonders of creation and provi- 
dence revealed to his servant Moses, and from 
the supernatural powers with which he was in- 
vested. .We have the authority of tradition to 
say, that every tribe was furnished with a copy 
of the Law before the death of Moses; and in- 
deed, in almost every page of Scripture, thé ne- 
cessity of distributing numerous copies is implied, 
by the repeated injunctions for public and pri- 
vate instruction. Can we require a more strik- 
ing proof of the existence and designed publi- 
city of the Law, than the command to “ write all 
the words of the Law very plainly on pillars of 

stone, 


(q) Deut. c. 31. ve 10. &c. 
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stone, and to set them up on the day they passed 
over Jordan (the day they took possession of the 
promised land) and to plaster them over to pre- 
serve them (7)°” How could they “ teach the 
Law diligently to their children, and explain to 
them the testimonies, and the statutes, and the 
judgments, and the history of their forefathers ; 
talk of them when sitting in the house, when 
walking in the way, when they lay down, and 
when they rose up; bind the words for a sign 
upon their door-posts and gates, and upon their 
hands, and as frontlets between their eyes (s/,” 
unless the Law had at that time been written, and 
they could have had easy access to copi.:s af it? 
Words cannot express more strongly than these 
do, the general obligation of the people to acquire 
an accurate knowledge of the Law, and to pay a 
constant habitual attention to its precepts, whether 
these directions be taken in a literal or figurative 
sense. ‘* Scribes of the Law” are mentioned very 
carly, though it is uncertain whether they were 
established as a body of men till after the Capti- 
vity ; and their very name affurds some testimony 
to a number of copies. But must not the cities 
of the priests, who were commanded to teach 
the people, and the schools of the prophets, have 

been 


(r) Deut. c. 27. v2. Vide Patrick in loc. 
(s) Deut. c. 6. 
E4 
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been supplied with copies? And surely the office 
of the Levite, whom every family was ‘‘ to keep 
within their gatcs,” must have been to teach 
the Law. The command that every king, upon 
his accession to the throne, should “ write him 
a copy of the Law in a book, out of that which 
is before the priests (¢/),” is a proof not only that 
the Law existed in writing, but that there was a 
copy of it under the peculiar care of the priests, 
that is, deposited in the tabernacle, or temple. 
Jacobus Capellus thought that the reading of the 
Law on every sabbath and festival was as old 
as the time of Joshua, but that it was neglected 
in the reign of wicked kings; and the question 
of the Shunamite woman's husband, ‘‘ wherefore 
wilt thou go up to him (the man of God) to day? 
It is neither new-moon nor sabbath (z),” is a 
strong confirmation of his opinion, or at least ot 
its being the custom several hundred years before 
the Captivity. And St. Luke informs us, that 
“* Moses in old time had in every city them that 
preached him, being read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day (w),” which may refer to a still 
earlier period. 

Is it credible that any people would have sub- 
mitted to so rigorous and burdensome a law as 


that 


(t) Deut.c. 17. v. 18. (u) 2 Kings, c. 4, v. 23 
(w) Acts, c. 15. Vv. 21, 
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that of Moses, unless they had been fully con- 
vinced, by a series of miracles, that he was a 
prophet sent from God? and being thus con- 
vinced of the divine mission of Moses, would 
they have suffered any writing to pass under his 
venerated name, of which he was not really the 
author? Had fraud or imposture of any kind 
belonged to any part of it, would not the Is- 
raelites, at the moment of rebellion, have availed 
themselves of that circumstance as a ground or 
justification of their disobedience? ‘ The Jews 
were exceedingly prone to transgress the Law of 
Moses, and to fall into idolatry; but if there 
had been any the least suspicion of any falsity or 
imposture in the writings of Moses, the ring- 
leaders of their revolts would have sufficiently 
promulged it among them, as the most plausible 
plea to draw them off from the worship of the 
true God. Can we think that a nation and re- 
ligion so maligned as the Jewish were, could 
have escaped discovery, if there had been any 
deceit in it, when so many lay in wait continu- 
ally to expose them to all contumelies imagin- 
abler Nay, among themselves in their frequent 
apostasies, and occasions given for such a pre- 
tence, how comes this to be never heard of, nor 
in the least questioned, whether the Law was 
undoubtedly of Moses's writing, or no? What 

an 
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an.excellent plea would this have been for Jero- 
boam’s calves in Dan and Bethel, for the Sama- 
ritan temple on Mount Gerizim, could any the 
least suspicion have been raised among them con- 
cerning the Authenticity of the fundamental re- 
cords of the Jewish commonwealth! And, which 
is most observable, the Jews, who were a people 
strangely suspicious and incredulous while they 
were fed and clothed by miracles, yet could 
never find ground to qucstion this; nay, and 
Moses hinself, we plainly see, was hugely en- 
vied by many of the Israclites even in the wil- 
derness, as is evident in the conspiracy of Korah 
and his accomplices; and that on this very 
sround that ‘ he took too much upon him ;’ how 
unlikely then is it, that amidst so many enemies 
he should dare to venture any thing into public 
records, which was not most undoubtedly truce, 
or undertake to prescribe a law to oblige the 
people to posterity; or that after his own age any 
thing should come out under his name, which 
would not be presently detected by the emula- 
tors of his glory? What then, is the thing it- 
self incredible: Surely not, that Moses should 
write the records we speak of? Were they not 
able to understand the truth of it? What, not 
those who were in the same age, and conveyed it 
down by a ccrtain tradition to posterity? Or, 

10 did 
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did not the Israelites all constantly believe ite 
What, not they who would sooner part with their 
lives and fortunes than admit any variation or 
alteration as to their Law (x)r” 

The first submission to such a Law as that of 
Moses, must have been while all the tremendous 
circumstances of its promulgation were fresh 
upon their minds; and indeed the nature and 
design of the institution demanded that it should 
be carried into immediate effect (y). And 
could the Israelites have continued for any length 
of time in observance of all these numerous or- 
dinances and regulations, religious and civil, 
without any written authority to refer to? Is 
there any instance of this sort in the history of 
the civilized part of mankind ? of a legislator re- 

quiring 


(x) Sullingfleet Or. Sacrz, book 2. ch. 1. 

(y) Stillingfleet observes, that it is not easily believed 
that a people whose characteristic was stubbornness, 
would have been brought to submit to such a law, unless 
they had been habituated to it previous to their settle- 
ment in the land of Canaan; or that a nation, whose 
subsistence was derived from agriculture and pasturage, 
would have submitted to laws apparently so contrary to 
their intercst, as those relating to the sabbatical and 
‘jubilee years, unless they had been convinced that mira- 
culous plenty and security would be the certain conse- 
quence of obedience. For observations on the sabba- 
tical and jubilee years, see Whiston on the Chronology 
ef Josephus. 
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quiring obedience to laws orally delivered, with- 
out giving a lex scripta as a rule of conduct (2), 
a criterion by which disputes were to be decided, 
and offenders were to be judged? Among the 
many peculiarities of the Jewish nation noticed 
by profane authors, is any circumstance of this 
kind mentioned or alluded to? Had any such 
thing ever existed, it must have been known to 
the Jews, who were living when the Law was put 
into its present form; and remarkable as it would 
have been, the memory of it must have been 
transmitted to all succeeding ages. Moses not 
only required obedience to his laws, but he ordered 
that no alteration should be made in them; ‘' Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command 
you, neither shall ye diminish aught from it (a).” 
There must surely have been a written copy of 

the Law, which was to be thus strictly observed. 
Bishop Stillingfleet considers the ‘ national 
constitution 


(x) It is said that Lycurgus did not commit his laws 
to writing; but whoever reads an account of them in 
Plutarch will observe, that they were merely general po- 
litical regulations, and very different from the minute and 
particular laws of Moses, which extended to every point, 
civil, moral, and religious. Besides, Lycurgus’s regula-~ 
tions were introduced into a city with a very small sur- 
rounding territory, which had a kingly government, pre- 
viously established in it. 

(a) Deut.c. 4. ve 2 
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constitution and settlement of the Jews,” as of 
itself a decisive proof of the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch; “ Can we,” says he, “‘ have more 
undoubted evidence that there were such persons 
as Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa, and that the 
Jaws bearing their names were theirs, than the 
history of the several commonwealths of Athens, 
Sparta, and Rome, which were governed by those 
laws? When writings are not of general con- 
cernment, they may be more easily counter- 
feited ; but when they concern the rights, privi- 
leges, and government of a nation, there will be 
enough whose interest will lead them to prevent 
impostures. It is no easy matter to forge a 
Magna Charta, and to invent laws; men’s cau- 
tion and prudence are never so quicksighted as in 
matters which concern their estates and freeholds. 
The general interest of men lies contrary to such 
impostures, and therefore they will prevent their 
obtaining among them. Now the laws of Moses 
are incorporated with the very republic of the 
Jews, and their subsistence and government de- 
pend upon them; their religion and laws are so 
interwoven one with the other, that one cannot 
be broken off from the other., ‘Their right to 
. their temporal possessions in the land of Canaan 
depended on their owning the sovereignty of God, 
who gave them to them, and on the truth of the 

| history 
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history recorded by Moses concerning the promises 
made to the patriarchs; so that on that account 
it was impossible those laws should be counter- 
feit, on which the welfare of the nation de- 
pended, and according to which they were go- 
verned ever since they were a nation. So that I 
shall now take it to be sufficiently proved, that 
the writings under the name of Moses were un- 
doubtedly his; for none, who acknowledge the 
Jaws to have been his, can have the face to deny 
his history, there being so necessary a connexion 
between them, and the book of Genesis being 
nothing else but a general and very necessary in- 
troduction to that which follows (6).” Let then 
those who are disposed to doubt the Authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, consider its real importance 
to the Jewish people, and the high veneration 
in which it was unquestionably held, and surely 
they must be convinced of the impossibility of 
ignorance or mistake concerning any fact rela- 
tive to it; and im particular, it will appear 
scarcely credible, that the Jews should err in 
attributing it to any person who was not ifs real 
author, or that they should not know who it was 
that digested it into the shape in which we now 
have it, from materials left by Moses, had it been 

compiled 


(4) Stllingfleet’s Orig; Sac, b. 2. c. 1. 
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compiled in that manner in some subsequent 
age. ‘The silence of history and tradition upon 
this point is a sufficient proof that no such coin- 
pilation ever took place. If we believe that 
Moses led the Israelites out of Fgypt, why should 
we not believe that he wrote the account of that 
deliverancer If we belicve that God enabled 
Noses to work miracles, why should we not be- 
lieve that he also enabled Lin to write the history 
of the creation? 

But there are some who admit that the Pen- 
tateuch was written by Moses, and yet contend 
that the narrative of the Creation and of the Fall 
of Man is not a recital of real events, but an 
ingenious Mythologue invented to account for 
the origin of human evil, and designed as an 
introduction to a history, a great part of which 
they consider as poetic fiction. If it be granted 
that Moses was an inspired lawgiver, it becomes 
impossible to suppose that he wrote a fabulous 
account of the creation and the fall of man, 
and delivered it as a divine revelation, because 
that would have been little, if at all, short of 
blasphemy; we must, therefore, belicve this 
account to be true, or that it was declared and 
understood by the people, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, to be allegorical. No such declaration 
was ever made; nor is there any mention of 

such 
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such an opinion being generally prevalent amcng 
the Jews in any early writing. The Rabbis in- 
deed of later times built a heap of absurd doc- 
trines upon this history; but this proves, if it 
proves any thing, that their ancestors ever un- 
derstood it as a literal and true account: and in 
fact, the truth of evcry part of the narrative 
contained in the book of Genesis is positively 
confirmed by the constant testimony of a people 
who preserved a certain unmixed gencalogy 
from father to son, through a long succession of 
ages; and by these people we are assured, that 
their ancestors ever did believe that this account, 
as far as it fell within human cognizance, had 
the authority of uninterrupted tradition from 
their first parent Adam, till it was written by 
the inspired pen of Moses. ‘The great length to 
which human life was extended in the _patri- 
archal ages, rendered it very practicable for the 
Jews, in the time of Moses, to trace their lineal 
descent as far as the Flood, nay even to Adam; 
for Adam conversed 56 years with Lamech, 
Noah’s father, Lamech being. born A. M. 874, 
and Adam having died A. M. 930; and Me- 
thuselah, Noah’s grandfather, who was born 
A. M. 687, did not die till A. M. 1656, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Usher, so that he was 
243 years contemporary with Adam, and 600 

with 
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with Noah. Shem, the’ son of Noah, was pro- 
bably living in some part of Jacob’s time, or 
Isaac’s at least; and Moscs was great grandson 
of Levi, one of the sons of Jacob. How easily 
then, and uninterruptedly, might the general 
tradition be continued to the time of Moses! 
Could the grandchildren of Jacob be ignorant 
of their own pedigree, and of the time when 
they came into Esypt? Can we think that so 
many remarkable circumstances, as attended the 
seling and advancement ef Joseph, could be 
forgotten in so short a time? Could Jacob 
be ignorant whence his grandfather Abraham 
came, especially as he lived so long in the coun- 
try himself, and married into that branch of 
the family which was remaining there? Could 
Abraham be ignorant of the Flood, when he 
was contemporary with, and descended trom 
Shem, one of the eight persons who escaped in 
the ark? Could Shem be ignorant of what 
passed before the Flood, when Adam, the first 
man, lived so near the time of Noah? And 
could Noah be ignorant of the Creation and 
Fall of Mag, (c), when he was contemporary with 
. | .. those 

(c) Although general accounts of these great events 
might be conveyed thus easily by tradition from Adam to 
Moses, yet, it should be observed, that there are many cir- 
cumstances relative to them recorded in Genesis, which 
could be known only by immediate revelation from God. 


~_ 
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those who conversed with Adam? Casr we ther, 
setting aside Inspiration for a moment, believe-it 
possible, that while there must have been so 
many rcmainive testimonies of former times, any 
lawaiver in his senses would have written a false 
account of those times, in a book which he 
erdered to be read publicly and frequently, as 
well as privately, by those very people who had 
clearly the power of contradicting it, and by con- 
victing him of falsehood, of absolutely destroy- 
ing his authoraty’ or, that Moses would adopt 
the style of allegory im the beginning of a book 
professedly written for the use of @ plam un- 
bettered people (d), and containing a narrative 
ef events which had passed before their eyes, 
and a code of -faws which were to be literally 
ebserved ; that he would introduce @ grave his- 
tory of real occurrences, a detailed practical 
system of jurisprudence and of religion, by a fic- 
titious represetation of the wonders of Creation 
and Providence ? 

‘‘ ‘Fhe aecount of the Creation,” says Mr. 
Gray, “ ¥s not to be consklered as allegorical, or 
merely figurative, any more than the history of 
‘the Temptatiqn, and of the Fall from Inno- 


cence, 


(d) We ought always to remember, that the writings 
of Moses were addressed to the people in general, and 
not confined to the priesthood or the learned. 
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ence, sange the whole ‘description is unques- 
tionably delivered as real, and is so considered 
by all the sacred writers (¢). In the explanation 
of Scripture, indeed, no interpretation, which 
tends to supersede the literal sense, should be 
admitted; and for this reason also it is, that 
those speculations, which are spun out with a 
view to render particular relations in the book 
of Genesis more consistent with our ideas of 
probability, should be received at least with 
great difidence and caution. ‘To represent the 
formation of the woman from Adam’s mb, as a 
work performed in an imaginary sense, or as 
pictured to the mind im vision, seems to be too 
great a departure from the plain rules which 
should be observed in the construction of Scrip- 
ture (f), and inconsistent with the expositions 
of the sacred writers. So likewise the wrestling 
of Jacob with an angel (g), though sometimes 

consi- 

(e) John, c. 8.v. 44. 2 Cor.c. rr. v..3. 1 Tim. 
CG. 2. Vv. 13. Rev. c. 12. 4.9. Allix’s Reflections on 
Genesis. _Waterland’s General Preface to Scripture 
vindicated. Witty’s Essay towards Vindication of 
Mosaic History. Nichol’s Conference with a Theist. 
Bochart de Scrip. Tentat. 

Cf) Gen. c. 3. v.22 and 23. This is related by 
Moses as areal operation, though performed while 
Adam was ina deep sleep, and is so considered by the 
sacred writers, x Cor.c. 11. Vv. 8 and 9. 

(g) Gen. c: 32. v. 24. 
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considered as a scenica! representation eddressed 
to the fancy of the Patriarch, should rather be 
contemplated, like the temptation of Abraham, 
as a literal transaction, though perhaps of a 
figurative character; and like that, it was de- 
siened to convey information, by actions imstead 
of words, of certain particulars, which it im- 
ported the Patriarch to know, and which he 
readily collected from a mode of revelation so 
customary in the early ages ‘of the world, how- 
ever it may seem incongruous to those who 
cannot raise their immds to the contemplation 
ef any ceconomy which they’ have net expe- 
rienced, and whe proudly question every event 
not consistent with their notions of propriety (/).” 
‘“ ‘To consider the whole ef the Mosaic aarra- 
tion as an allegory, is not only to throw over 
# the veil of mexplicable confusion, and involve 
‘the whole Pentateuch in doubt and obscurity, 
but to shake to its very basis Christianity, which 
commences in the promise, that ‘ the seed of the 
woman should bruise. the head of the serpent.’ 
In reality, rf we take the history of the Fail 
“im any other sense than the obvious literal sense, 
‘we plunge into greater perplexities than ever. 
Some well-meaning pious’ commentators have - 
“indeed endeavoured to reconcile all difficulties, 
‘by considering some parts of the Mosaic history 

: in 


(5) Gray’s Key, p. 87. edit. 34. 
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in an allegorical, and other parts in a literal 
sense; but this is to act in a manner utterly in- 
consistent with the tenor and spirit of that history, 
and with the views of a writer, the distinguishing 
characteristics of whose production are simplicity, 
purity, and truth. There is no medium nor 
palliation; the whole is allegorical, or the whole 
is literal (2).” 

The practice of allegoriaing Scripture has 
been attended with the worst consequences. 
Though the Bible abounds with figurative lap- 
guage, end the sagred writers continually use 
metaphers to illustrate or enforce thejr mean- 
lng, yet we may ventyre to pronounce, that 
in no one book of the Old or New ‘Testa- 
ment, which proiesses to relate past occur- 
rences, is there a sjngle instance of allegory. 
This observation, which is meant to be confined 
to the historical parts of Scripture properly so 
calied, is perfectly consistent with the typical na- 
ture of many circumstances of the Jewish history. 
Jt is only maintained, that the narratives of past 
events are universally to be taken in their plain 
and literal sense; and it is to be wished that all 
readers of the Scriptures, and particularly young 
students jn divinity, would keep that principle 
constantly in their minds. It allegory be allowed 


(2) Maurice's History, v. i. p. 368. 
FOS 
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to be applicable in all cases, there is an end of 
certainty in Scripture history, and a door is 
opened to the wildest suggestions of the most ex- 
travagant imagination. Our own ideas of proba- 
bility or propriety are not to be the criterion, by 
which we are to decide upon the reality of trans- 
actions recorded in the Bible ; nor are we to ques- 
tion the truth of Scripture history, because we 
camnot always reconcileGod's dealings with nran- 
kind to our notions of justice and mercy. Our 
partial and imperfect knowledge of the great plans 
of Divine Providence should teach us to judge 
of the counsels of the Almighty with humility 
and diffidence. The short-sighted reason of man 
is but ill qualified to pass sentence upon the de- 
érees df infinite wisdom; and the consciousness 
of this incompetence will be the best preservative 
against the bad effects of that arrogant and irre- 
verent presumption, with which the Word of God 
is treated in the present age. 

Among the objections to the divine authority 
of the Pentateuch, the command to destroy the 
nations of Canaan is considered as being abso- 
Jutely irreconcilable with divine justice, and 
therefore as impossible to have proceeded from 
God. It is a curious example of the incon- 
sistency of sceptical arguments, that the destruc- 
tion of the inhabitants of a small part of the 

earth 
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earth is pronounced to be incompatible with the 
divine attributes, wisle the destruction of the 
whole world by the deluge is passed by without 
any suchcomment. But the deluge is a fact au- 
thenticated by such variety of prowts, and so uni- 
versally acknowledged m all ages aad countries, 
that its consistency with the justice of God must 
be allowed, or lis moral government must be at 
once demed. And yet, in reality, the general de- 
struction of the human race by the deluge, and 
the partial extermination @f the inhabitants of 
Canaan by the Israelites, ase to be accounted for 
apon precisely the same principle. In both cases 
#t was the enormous wickedness af the people 
which drew upon them such signal pueishment : 
“« ‘The earth also was corrupt before God, and 
the earth was filled with wolence: ard God 
looked upon the earth, and behold it was cor- 
rupt; for all flesh bad corrupted his way upon 
the earth. And -God said to Nuah, The ead of 
all flesh is come before me, for the earth « filled 
with violence through them; and behold, I will 
destroy then from the earth (#).” Amd Moses 
expressly declared to the people of Israel, when 
they were about to take possessioa of Canaan, the 
cause which ®rought upon the inhabitants the 
punishment of destructiun; “ Speak not shou 

an 

{%) Genesis, c. 6. v. 18, 8c. 
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in thy heart, after that the Lord thy God. hath 
cast them out from before thee, saying, For my 
righteousness . the Lard hath brought me in to 
possess this land; but for the wickedness of these 
nations, the Lord doth drive them out from be- 
fore thee: not for thy righteousness, or for the 
uprightness of thy heart, dost thou go to possess 
their land: but for the wickedness of these na- 
tions the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
from icfore thee (/),” When God first pro- 
miscd the land of Canaan to the seed of Abra- 
ham, he expressly declared that they were not to 
take possessio: :f it till the fourth gencration 
after they shou..i semove into Egypt, ‘‘ Decause 
the iniquity of ti: Amorites is not yct full (m/),” 
that is, would ot till then be full. It will 
scarcely be dis; uted that God might have given 
the chudren ©i Abraham more immediate pos- 
session of the land of Canaan, had heseen fit. It 
therefore appears, that the comparative righteous- 
ness of one nation postponed the fate of several 
ethers above 490 years; and that it was not till 
the measure of wickedness was completed, that 
they were destroyed by the outstretched arm of 
the Almighty, who led on his chosen people, and 
eommanded them to execute his judgments upon 


these 


(4) Deut. c 9. ve 4 and 5. 
(4) Gen. ¢. 15. v. 16. | 
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these incorrigibly wicked nations, which were 
designed at the same time to be a warning to 
themselves (7). «And thus this coumand, so far 
fro being reppgnant to the attributes of God, 
affords an example of his mercy and forbear- 
ance, and establishes rather than invalidates the 
truth of the Pentateuch, and its claim to divine 
authority. 

With respect to the marks of a posterior date, 
or at least of posterior interpojation, sa often 
urged with an insidious design to weaken the 
authority of the Pentateuch, it will be sufficient 
to observe, that it may safely be admitted that 
Joshua, Samuel, or some one of the succeeding 
prophets, wrote the account ai the death of 
Moses, contained in the last chapter of Deutero- 
nomy; and that Ezra, when he transcribed the 
history written by Moses, changed the names of 
some places, which were then become obsolete, to 

those 


(x) “ Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God, 
in not keeping his commandments, and his judgments, 
and his statutes, which I command thee this day—It shall 
be, if thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk 
after other Gods, and serve them, and worship them; I 
testify against you this day, ta: ve shall surely perish. 
As the nations which the Lord destroyeth before your 
face, so shall ve perish, because ye would not be obedient 
unto the voice of the Lord your God.” Deut. c. 8. 
¥r #3 19, and 20. 
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those by which they were called in his time, and 
added, for the purpose of elucidation, the few 
passages which are allowed to be not suitable te 
the ave of Moses. Now, surely, when tt is consi- 
dered that these few passages are of an explana- 
tory nature; that they are easily distinguished 
from the original writings of Moses ; and that 
Ezra was himself an inspired writer raised up by 
Ged to re-establish the Jewish church, after the 
return from captivity, the cavils founded upon 
such circumstances can searcely be thought de- 
serving of any serious attention. 

It is sometimes asserted that there is a same- 
ness of language and style in the different books 
of the Old Testament, which is not compatible 
with the different ages usually assigned to them, 
and thence an inference is drawn unfavourable 
to the Authenticity of these books, and particu- 
larly to that of the Pentateuch. To this ob- 
jection we may answer, that it is founded upon 
an untrue assertion; for those who are best ac- 
quainted with the original writings of the Old 
Testament agree, that there is a marked dif- 
ference in the style and language of its several 
authors ; and one learned man in particular coa- 
cludes from that difference, *‘ that it is certain the 
five books, which are ascribed to Moses, were not 
written in the time of David, the Psalms of 

6 David 
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David: im the age of Isaiah, nor the Prophecies 
of Isaiah in the time of Malachi(o).” But let 
us consider’the case of the Greek authors, whose 
works have come down to the present time. The 
age of Hesiod and Homer, the two oldest Greek 
writers, is not precisely known; but Blair, and 
most other chronologers, place them about goo 
years before Christ; and we know that Longinus, 
who was perhaps the latest of the authors called 
classical, lived towards the end of the third cen- 
tury after Christ ; there was therefore an interval 
of almost 1200 years between Homer and Lon- 
ginus, which happens rather to exceed the inter- 
val between Moses and Malachi, the first and last 
of the Hebrew authors. If therefore the Greek 
language remained through twelve centuries with- 
out any material change, why might not the 
Hebrew? In fact, the Hebrew was less liable 
to alteration, because the Hebrews, till the Cap- 
tivity, had very little intercourse with other 
nations. But the argument from the Greek lan- 
guage is still stronger, even if it be confined to 
prose writers, whose ages are certainly known. 
It will readily be grented that Herodotus wrote 
his history about 450 years before Christ, and 
that Eustathius wrote his Commentary upon 

Homer 


(0) Marsh on the Authenticity of the five books of 
Mases, 
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Homer nearly 1200 years after Christ; and there- 
fore these two writers shew that the Greek language 
changed but little through a period of more than 
1600 years. . It will not be imagined that | con- 
sider the style of Homer, Herodotus, Longinus, 
and Eustathius, as exactly, or even nearly, the 
same; I only contend that there is the same 
degree of resemblance between Greek, as there 
is between Hebrew authors, who lived at symilar 
intervals. 

I have thought it right to notice these ob- 
jections, because I have lately seen a good deal of 
importance attributed to them; and indeed such 
objections are very frequent in modern publi- 
cations, Those who advance thei, know but toa 
well, that by stating them in a specious and con- 
fident manner, they may shake the faith of the 
unwary, and by degrees draw them over to their 
own sceptical opinions. Let me then caution my 
young readers against these insjdjous and mis- 
¢hievous attempts. Let the direct and positive 
proots of the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
or of any other branci of our reljgion which may 
be attacked, be constantly recollegted. Let it be 
remembered, that upon every point, however 
clearly and undoubtedly proved, it is easy to find 
cavils and difficultics; and that to these cavils 
and difficulties there must be satisfactory answers, 


although 
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although they may not occur to the mind, or 
have not fallen within the reading of every per- 
son. Above all, let recourse be had upon all such 
occasions to this general principlee—That when 
the truth of any proposition is established upon 
just and legitimate grounds, or when any doctrine 
is revealed in the written Word of God, no weight 
whatever is due to objections founded in probable 
reasoning, metaphysical speculation, or conjec- 
tural criticism; and we may safely pronounce, 
that no other have ever been brought to oppose 
the conclusions which we have seen derived 
from facts, by arguments obviously resulting 
from those facts, and consistent with each other, 
in favour of the Authenticity and Inspiration of 
the antient Scriptures. 
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PART OL 


CHAPTER THE SECOND: 


OF THE 
CONTENTS OF THE SEVERAL BOOKS 
OF TIE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue book of Genesis (a), which derives its 
name from a Greck word siguifying generation 
or production, comprehends a period of about 
2369 years. It begins with the history of the 
Creation of the World in six days, and con- 
tains also an account of the disobedience and 
ponishment of Adam: and Eve; the increase of 
cdoankind ; the progress of wickedness ; the genc- 
als destruction of the human race by ae deluge, 
eeCept | Noah and his family, who were miracu- 
ously preserved in the Ark; the promise of God 
that the world should no more be destroyed. by 


a floo 


(a) Yaris a ynopast, sum, fic. 
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a flood ; the confusion of tongues, and the dis- 
persion of the descendants of Noah; the call of 
Abraham, and the covenant of God with him ; 
the repetition of that covenant with Isaac and 
Jacob ; the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha; 
the history of Joseph, and the settlement of the 
Israelites in Egypt. 

The book of Exodus (0d) is so named, be- 
cause it relates to the departure of the Israelites 
out of Egypt. It comprehends the history of about 
145 years; and the principal events contained in 
it are, the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, 
and their miraculous deliverance by the hand of 
Moses; their entrance into the wilderness of 
Sinai; the promulgation of the Law, and the 
building of the tabernacle. 

The book of Leviticus describes the office and 
duties of the Levites and priests, all of whom 
were descended from Levi. It contains a mi- 
nute account of the religious rites and ceremonies 
which were to be observed by the Jews, and 
records the transactions of only one month. 

The book of Numbers contains an account of 
the numbering of the people of Israel, both in 
the beginning of the second year after their de 
. parture 

a : 
(6) Exodus signifies departurc, from ef out, and édog 
way. 
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parture out of Egypt, and at the conclusion of 
their journey in the wilderness. It comprchends 
a period of about 38 years, but most of the 
events related in it happened in the first and 
last of those years. The datc of the facts re- 
corded in the middle of the book cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained. The principal contents of 
this book, besides the numbcring of the people 
already noticed, are, the cousccration of the 
tabernacle ; the encampuwients of the Israelites, 
with a relation of the circumstances which at- 
tended their wandering in the wilderness ; a re- 
petition of several of the principal laws which 
liad been before given to the Israclites, with an 
addition of some new precepts, both civil and re- 
ligious ; an enumeration of the twelve tribes, 
aud directions for the division of the Land of 
Canaan, of which they were about to take pos- 
session. 

The Book of Deuteronomy (c), as its name 
denotes, contains a repetitiva of the civil and 
moral law, which was a second time delivered by 
Moscs, with sume additions and explanations, as 
well to impress it more torcibly upon the Israel- 
ites in general, as in particular for the benefit of 
those who, being born in the wilderness, were not 
present at the first promulgation of the Law. It 
contains 


Jf 


(c) From divreeos second, and voyos law. 
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contains also a recapitulation of the several cvents 
which had befallen the Israelites since their de- 
parture from Egypt, with severe reproaches for 
their past misconduct, and earnest exhortations 
to future obedience. The Messiah is explicitly 
foretold in this book; and there are many pre- 
dictions interspersed in different parts of it, par- 
ticularly in the 28th, 30th, 32d, and 33d. chap- 
ters, relative to the future condition of the Jews. 
The book ot Deuteronomy includes only the 
short period of about two months, and finishes 
with au account of the death of Moses, which is 
supposed to have been added by his successor 
Joshua. 

These five books were written by Moses ; and, 
according to Archbishop Usher, they contain the 
history of 2552 years and an half. 

The book of Joshua comprehends the history 
of about 30 years. Jt contains an account of 
the conquest and division of the land of Canaan, 
the renewal of the covenant with the Israelites, 
and the death of Joshua. There are two pas- 
sages, in this book, which shew that it was written 
by a person contemporary with the events it re- 
cords. Inthe first verse of the fifth chapter, the 
author speaks of himselfas being one of those who 
had passed into Canaan: “ And it came to pass 
when all the kings of the Amorites, which were 


Vou. I. G on 
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on the side of Jordan westward, and all the kings 
of the Canaanites, which were by the sea, heard 
that the Lord had dricd up the waters of Jordan 
from before the children of Israel, until we were 
passed over, that their heart melted.” And from 
the 25th verse of the following chapter, it appears 
that the book was written before the death of 
Rahab: “ And Joshua saved Rahab the harlot 
alive, and her father’s houshold, and all that she 
had: and she dwelleth in Israel even unto thes 
day; because she hid the messengers which Jo- 
shua sent to spy out Jericho.” ‘Though there is 
not a perfect agreement among the learned con- 
cerning the author of this book, yet by far the 
most general opinion is, that it was written by 
Joshua himself; and indeed in the last chapter 
it is said, that ‘‘ Joshua wrote these words in the 
Book of the Lawof God,” which expression seems 
to imply that he subjoined this history to that 
written by Moses. The five last verses, giving 
an account of the death of Joshua, were added 
by one of his successors, probably by Eleazer, 
Phinehas, or Samuel. 

The book of Judges treats principally of those 
illustrious persons, who, under the name of 
Judges, governed Israel in the intermediate time 
between Joshua and the establishment of regal 
government. This book has been ascribed to Phi- 

nehas, 
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nehas, to Hezekiah, and to Ezekiel; and some 
learned men have thought that it was compiled by 
Izra, from memuirs lett by the respective judges 
of their own judicatures. Dut the best founded 
opinion seems to be, that it was written by Sa- 
muel, the last of the Judges. That it was writ- 
ten before the reign of David, 1s proved by the 
following passnve; “ The Jcbusites dwell with 
the clnldren of Bentamin in Jerusalem unto this 
day (d);” for it 1s certain thet the Jebusites 
were driven out of that city carly in the reign 
of David (fe). Vhe beginning of the book of 
Judges gives an account of the farther conquests 
of the Israelites in the land of Canaan; of their 
disobedience to the commands of God, and of 
their consequent subjection to the King of Me- 
sopotamia; “it then states the appointment of 
Othniel, the first judge of Israel, and continues 
the listory to the dcathof Samson. ‘These events 
are contained iv the first sixteen chapters ; and in 
the 17th and remaining chapters are recorded 
several remarkable occurrences, which were omit- 
ted in their proper places, that they might not 
interrupt the course of the general history of the 
judges. ‘his book includes a period of about 309 
® 
(a) Judges, c. 1. v. 236 (¢) 2 Sam.c. 5. 
G 2 years, 
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— from the death of Joshua to that of Sam- 

; but there is great difficulty in settling the 
niles chronology of the several facts related 
in it, because manv of them are reckoned from 
different wras, which cannot now be exactly 
ascertained. 

The book of Ruth is so called from the name 
of the person, a native of Moab, whose history it 
contains. It may be considered as a supplement 
to the book of Judges, to which it was joined in 
the Hebrew canon, and the latter part of which it 
greatly resembles, being a detached story be- 
longing to the same period. Ruth had a son 
called Obed, who was the grandfather of David, 
which circumstance probably occasioned her his- 
tory to be written, as the genealogy of David, 
from Pharez the son of Judah, from whom the 
Messiah was to spring, is here given; and some 
commentators have thought, that the descent of 
our Savivur from Ruth, a Gentile woman, was an 
intimation of the comprehensive nature of the 
Christian dispensation. We are no where in- 
formed when Ruth lived ; but as king David was 
her great grandson, we may place her history about 
1250 years before Christ. This book was cer- 
tainly written after the birth of David, and pro-- 
bably by the prophet Samuel, though some 

havo 
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have attributed it to Hezekiah, and others to 
Ezra. 2 

The latter part of the book of Judges, and the 
whole book of Ruth, may be considered as di- 
gressions. The general thread of the sacred his- 
tory is resumed in the first book of Samuel, which 
completes the government of the Judges, of whom 
Eli and Samuel were the last two; and it relates 
the choice and rejection of Saul, the first king of 
the Israelites, and the anointing of David in his 
stead, with a most interesting account of the early 
part of the life of David, and of the reign and 
death of Saul. It is generally supposed that Sa- 
muel wrote the first twenty-four chapters, and 
that the rest were written by the prophets Gad 
and Nathan (f)). This opinion is founded upon 
the following passage in the first book of Chro- 
nicles: “‘ Now the acts of David the king, first 
and last, behold they are written in the book of 
Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer (g) ;” 
whence it is evident, that there were formerly 
three books written respectively by Samuel, Gad, 
and Nathan, which together comprehended the 
whole history of David ; and it is imagined that 


' (Of) The first verse of the 25th chapter mentions the 
death of Samuel. 
(g) x Chron. c, 29, v. 29. 
G3 - these 
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these books were afterwards placed as one m the 
Hebrew canon, and called the book of Samuel, 
because he was the most distinguished of its three 
authors. In our canon this book is divided into 
two, which are called the first and second books of 
Samuel; and in the Septuagint and Vulgate (A) 


(4) The old Vulgate, of which the copies are now 
lost, was a very antient version of the Bible into Latin, 
but by whom, or at what period it was made, is not 
known. The Old Testament of this version was trans- 
lated from the Septuagint. It was in general use till the 
time of Jerome, and it was also called the Italic Version. 
Jerome translated the Old Testament immediately from 
the Hebrew into Latin, and this translation was gra- 
dually received in the Weftern Church, in preference to 
the old Vulgate or Italic. “The present Vulgate, which 
is declared authentic by the Councii of Tren’, is the an- 
tient Italic Version, revised and improved by the correc 
tions of Jerome andothers. ‘This is the only translation 
of the Bible allowed by the Church of Rome; and it is 
used by that church upon all occasions, except that in 
the Missal and Psalms a few passaces of the antient Vul- 
gate are retained, as are the apocryphal books, which 
Jerome did not translate. ‘There are two principal edi- 
tions of the present Vulzate, one published by Pope Six- 
tus the Patth, the other by Clement the Eighth, which 
differ considerably from each other, though both are de- 
clared authentic froin the papal chair. Vide Kennicott’s 
State of the present Hebrew Text, v. 2. p. 198. Some 
ef the antient [ralic Version has been recovered from. 
citations in the writings of the Fathers, and is published, 
with supplementary additions, in Walton’s Polyglott.x— 
Gray's Key. 

they 
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they are called the first and second books of 
Kings. 

The second book of Samuel continues the his- 
tory of David, after the death of Saul, through 
a space of 40 years. It was probably written, as 
was just now observed, by Gad and Nathan, 
but it is impossible to assign to them their 
respective parts. 

The first book of Kines commences with an 
account of the death of David, and contains a 
period of 126 vears, to the death of Jehosophat ; 
and the second book cf Kings continues the his- 
tory of the Kings of Israel and Judah through a 
period of 300 years, to the destruction of the city 
and temple of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
These two books formed only one in the Hebrew 
canon, and they were probably coinpiled by Ezra 
from the records which were regularly kept, both 
m Jerusalem and Samaria, of all public trans- 
actions. ‘These records appear to have been 
made by the contemporary prophets, and fre- 
quently derived their names from the kings whose 
history they contained. ‘They are mentioned in 
many parts of Scripture; thus in the first book 
of Kings (7) we read of the Book of the Acts of 
- Solomon, which is supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Nathan, Ahiyah, and Iddo (4). We else- 

(2) C. tv. qt. (4) 2 Chron. t. 9. v. 29. 

G4 where 
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where read that Shemaiah the prophet, and Iddo 
the seer, wrote the acts of Rehoboam (/)/, that 
Jchu wrote the Acts of Jchosophat (a), and 
Isaiah those of Uzziah and Mezckiah (2). We 
may therefore conclude, that from these public 
records, and other authentic documents, were 
composed the two books of Kings; and the uni- 
formity of their style favours the opinion of their 
being put into their present shape by the same 
person. 

The two books of Chronicles formed but one 
in the Llebrew canon, which was called the book 
of Diaries or Journals. In the Septuagint Ver- 
sion they were calcd the books “ 
ted ;” and they were first named the books of 
Chronicles by Jerome. ‘They were compiled, 
and probably by Ezra, fram the antient chro- 


of things omit- 
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nicles of the kings of Judah and Isracl just now 
mentioacd, and they may be cousidered as a kind 
of supplement to the preceding books of Scripture. 
Lhe dormer part of the first book of Chronicles 
contains a great variety of genealogical tables, 
begiiuiug with Adam; and in particular gives 
a circumstantial account of the twelve tribes, 
which must have been very valuable to the Jews 


(/) 2 Chron.c, 12. vi rs, 
(m) 2 Chron. c. 20, v. 34. : 
(7) 2 Chron. c. 26. v.22. ¢. 32. v. 32. 


after 
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aftergheir return from captivity (o). The descend- 
ants of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and David, fromall 
of whom it was predicted that the Saviour of the 
world should be born, are here marked with pre- 
cision. ‘These gencalogics occupy the first nine 
chapters, and in the tenth 1s recorded the death of 
Saul. Trom the eleventh chapter to the end of the 
book, we have a history of the reign of David, with 
a detailed statement of his preparation for the 
building of the temple, of his regulations respect- 
ing the priests and Levites, and his appointment of 
musicians for the public service of religion. The 
second book of Cironicles contains a brief sketch 
of the Jewish history, from the accession of Solo- 
mon to the return from the Babylonian captivity, 
being a period of 480 years; and in both these 
books we find many particulars, not noticed in 
the other historical books of Scripture. 

Ezra, the author of the book which bears his 
name, was of the sacerdotal faaitiv, being a direct 
descendant fron: Aaron, and succeeded Zerub- 
babel in the government of Juda. This book 
begins with the repetiticn of the last two verses of 

(0) The care with which the genealogies of rhe tweive 
tribes were preserved, is particularly mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (contr. Apion book 1) Itseemns to have been 
‘necessary to the preservation cf their civil rights, and 


their religious polity, as well as to prove the fultlment 
of the promise respecting the Messiah. 


: the 
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the second book of Chronicles, and carries the 
Jewish history through a period of 79 years, com- 
mencing from the edict of Cyrus. The first six 
chapters contain an account of the return of the 
Jews under Zcrubbabel, after the captivity of 70 
years ; of their re-cstablishment in Judea; and 
of the building and dedication of the temple at 
Jerusalem. In the last four chapters, Ezra re- 
lates his own appointment to the government of 
Judza by Artaxerxes Longimanus; his journey 
thither from Babylon; the disobedience of the 
Jews; and the reform which he immediately 
effected among them. It is to be observed, that 
between the dedication of the temple and the 
departure of Izra, that is, between the 6th and 
7th chapters of this book, there was an interval 
of about 58 years, during which nothing is here 
related concerning the Jews, except that, contrary 
to God's command, they intermarried with Gen- 
tiles. This book is written in Chaldee from the 
8th verse of the 4th chapter to the 27th verse of 
the 7th chapter. It is probable that the sacred 
historian used the Chaldaic language in this part 
of his work, because it contains chietly letters and 
decrees written in that language, the original words 
of which he might think it right to record ; and 
indeed the people, who were recently returned 
from the Babylonian Captivity, were at Icast as 


familiar 
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familiar with the Chaldee as they were with the 
Hebrew tongue. 

Nehemiah (p) professes hiinself the author of 
the book which bears his name, in the very be- 
ginning of it, and he uniiormly writes in the first 
person. He was of the trive of Judah, and was 
probably born at [Labylon during the captivity. 
He was so distinguished for his tamily and at- 
tainments, as to be selected for the office of cup- 
bearer to the king of Persia, a situation of great 
honour and emolument. He was made governor 
of Judea, upon his own application, by Ar- 
taxerxes Longfinanus; and this book, which ia 
the Hebrew canon was joined to that of Ezra, 
gives an account of tis appointment and admi- 
nistration through a space of about 36 years to 
A. AG. 3595, at which time’the Scripture history 
closes: and consequently these historical books, 
trom. Joshua to Nehennal inclusive, contain the 
history of the Jewish peuple from the death of 
Nloses, A. M. 2553. tuthe reformation established 
by Nehemiah, after the retum from captivity, 
bemye a period of 1042 years. 

The book of Esther is so called, because it 
contains the history of Esther, a Jewish captive, 
-who by her remarkable accomplishments gamed 


(p) Nehemiah, who wrote this book, was not the 


Nehemiah who returned from the Babylonian captivity 
wih Zerubbabel. 
the 
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the affection of king Ahasuerus, and by marriage 
with him was raised to the throne of Persia; and 
it relates the origin and ceremonies of the feast 
of Purim, instituted in commemoration of the 
great deliverance, which she, by her intcrest, pro- 
cured for the Jews, whose general destruction had 
been concerted by the offended pride of Haman. 
There is great diversity of opinion concerning 
the author of this book; it has been ascribed 
to Ezra, to Mordecai, to Joachim, and to the 
joint labours of the great synagogue; and it is 
impossible to decide which of these opinions is 
the most probable. We are told, that the facts 
here recorded happened in the reign of Aha- 
suerus king of Persia, ‘‘ who reigned from India 
even unto Ethiopia, over 127 provinces (q¢);" 
and this extent of dominion piuinly proves that 
he was one of the successors of Cyrus. That 
point is indeed allowed by all; but learned men 
differ concerning the person meant by Ahasue- 
rus, whose name does not occur in profane 
history ; and consequently they are not agreed 
concerning the precise period to which we are 
to assign this history. Archbishop Usher (7) 
supposed, that by Ahasuerus was mcant Darius 
Hystaspes,and Joseph Scaliger (s) contended that 
(gq) C.i.v.2, 
(r) Ann. Vert. Test. sub. ann, Jul, Per. 4193. 


(5) De Emend. Temp, lib. 6 
erxes 
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Xerxes was meant; but in my judgment Dean 
Pridcaux has very satisfactorily shewn, that by 
Ahasuerus we are to understand Artaxerxes 
Longinanus (¢). Josephus (v) also considered 
Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes as the same person; 
and we may observe, that Ahasuecrus is always 
translated Artaxerxes in the Septuagint ver- 
sion; and he is called by that name in the 
apocryphal part of the book of Esther. Upon 
these authorities I place the commencement 
of this history about A. M. 3544, and it con- 
tinues through a space not excecding twenty 
years. | 

The book of Job contains the history of Job, 
a man equally distinguished for purity and up- 
rightness of character, and for honours, wealth, 
and domestic felicity ; whom God permitted, for 
the trial of his faith, to be suddenly deprived of 
all his numerous blessings, and to be at once 
plunged into the deepest affliction, and most ac- 
cumulated distress. It gives an account of his 
eminent piety, patience, and resignation, under 
the pressure of these severe calamities, and of his 
subsequent elevation toa degree of prosperity and 
happiness, still greater than that which he had 
before enjoyed. IIow long the sufferings of Job 
continued we are not informed; but it is said, 


(t) Part rst, book sth. (v) Ant, lib, 11. cap.6. 
that 
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that after God turned his captivity (z), and blessed 
him a second time, he lived 140 years (w). Of 
the great variety of opinions which have becn 
entertained concerning the nature and author of 
this book, Ishall briefly state those which appear 
to be the best founded. ‘That Job wasa real, and 
not a fictitious character, may be interred from 
the manner in which he is mentioned by Ezekicl 
and by St. James: “ Though these three men, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should 
deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God (.r).”. As Noah and Daniel 
were unquestionably real characters, we must 
conclhide the same of Job. “‘ Behold,” says St. 
James, ‘‘ we count them happy which endure: ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have scen 
the end of the Lord; that the Lord is very piti- 
ful, and of tender mercy (y).” It is scarcely to 
be believed, that the Apostle would refer to an 
imaginary character as an example of patience, 
or in proof of the mercy of God. Since then the 
historv of Job, as here recorded, is manifestly 

(u) This phrase of turning the captivity of Job, is 
understood by many commentators, as implying the 
restitution which God enabled Job to procure from the 


Sabeans and Chaldeans, who had plundered him of his 
riches. 
(w) Job,c. 42. v. 16. (x) Ezek. c. 34. v.14. 

(y) James, c. 5. v, 11. 


alluded 
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alluded to in both the above passages, we may, 
upon these authorities, as well as upon the 
ground of internal evidence, and the concurrent 
testimony of all Eastern tradition, consider this 
book as containing a relation of actual events, a 
circumstantial detail of occurrences and discourses 
which really took place. Job was an inhabitant 
of Uz (z/, which is supposed to have been situ- 
ated in Arabia Descrta, on the south of the 
Euphrates ; and was probably descended from 
Uz, the eldest son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, 
from whom the country took its name. Elihu, 
in reckoning up the modes of divine revelation, 
takes no notice of the delivery of the Mosaic law; 
nor does there seem to be any allusionto the Jewish 
listory in any part of this book ; hence we may 
infer that Job was prior to Moses, or at least con- 
teinporary with him; and this inference is sup- 
ported by the great age to which he lived. Job 
and his friends worshipped the one true God in 
sincerity and truth ; and their religious knowledge 
was in general such as might have been derived 
from the early patriarchs. But the positive declara- 
tion in the 19th chapter, concerning a Redeemer 
and a future judgment, is by most commentators 
allowed to be the effect of immediate revelation 
from God. I am inclined to believe that this 
{z) Job,c.1.v. 1. Lam.c. 4. v.24, 
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book, which bears every mark of remote anti- 
quity, and of an original work, was written by 
Job himself, in Hebrew; and even many of 
those who think otherwise, admit that it might 
be compiled from materials left by him (a). 
They generally ascribe the composition to Moses ; 
but there is so great difference between the style 
of the book of Job and that of the Pentateuch, 
that I must own this appears to me a very in- 
probable opinion. There is the same objection to 
the ascribing of this book to any other writer of 
the Old Testament; and the objection becomes 
stronger, the lower we descend from the time of 
Moses. Its style is in many parts peculiarly 
sublime ; and it is not only adorned with poeti- 
cal embellishments, but most learned men _ con- 
sider it as writtenin metre. ‘Through the whole 
work we discover religious instruction shining 
forth amidst the venerable simplicity of antient 
manners. It every where abounds with the no- 
blest sentiments of picty, uttered with the spirit 
of inspired conviction. It is a work unrivalled 
for the magnificence of its language, and for the 
beautiful and sublime images which it presents. 


(2) Bishop Lowth considers the exordium and con- 
clusion as different from the body of the work; but he 
maintains that the whole of the book was written by the 
saine person. 


In 
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In the wonderful speech of the Deity (5), every 
line delineates his attributes, every sentence opens 
a picture of some grand object in creation, cha- 
racterized by its most striking features. Add to 
this, that its prophetic parts reflect much light 
on the ceconomy of God’s moral government ; 
and every admirer of sacred antiquity, every in- 
quirer after religious instruction, will seriously 
rejoice that the enraptured sentence (c) of Job 
is realized to a more effectual and unforeseen 
accomplishment ; that while the memorable re- 
cords of antiquity have meuldered from the rock, 
the prophetic assurance and sentiments of Job 
are graven in Scriptures that no time shall alter, 
no changes shall efface (d).” 

The book of Psalms is a collection of hymns 
or sacred songs in praise ot God (e), and consists 
of poems of various kinds. ‘They are the pre- 
ductions of different persons, but are generally 
called the Psalms of David, because a great part 
of them was composed by him, and David him- 

self 

(4) Ch. 38 and 39. 

(c) Ch. Ig. v. 23. (d) Gray. 

(e) “ It is remarkable, that this book of Psalms is ex. 
actly the kind of work which Plato wished to see for the 
instruction of youth, but conceived it impossible to be 
executed, as abnve the power of human abilities ; Texto 
de Osx fh baz Tivos ay tw; © but this must be the work of 
God, or of some divine pergon’.”—Gray. 

Vou. L us| 
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self is distinguished by the name of the Psalmist. 
We cannot now ascertain all the Psalms written 
by David, but their number probably exceeds 
seventy; and much less are we able to discover 
the authors of the other Psalms, or the cccasions 
upon which they were composed ; a few of them 
were written after the return from the Babylo- 
hian captivity. The titles prefixed to them are 
of very questionable authority; and in many 
cases they are not intended to denote the writer, 
but refer only to the person who was appointed 
to set them to music. David first introduced the 
practice of singing sacred hymns in the public 
service of God; and it was restored by Ezra, 
who is supposed to have selected these Psalms 
from a much greater number, and to have placed 
them in their present order. It is to be pre- 
sumed, that those which he rejected were either 
not inspired, or not calculated for general use. 
“The authority of those, however, which we. 
now possess, is established not only by their rank 
among the sacred writings, and by the unvaried 
testimony of every age, but likewise by many 
intrinsic proofs of Inspiration. Not only do they 
breathe through every part a divine spirit of elo- 
quence, but they contain numberless illustrious 
prophecies that were remarkably accoinplished, | 
and that are frequently appealed to by the evan- 

gelical 
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gelical writers The sacred character of the whole 
book is, established by the testimotry of our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, who, in various parts of 
the New Testament, appropriate the predictions 
of the Psalms ds obviously apposite to the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, and as intentionally 
preconcerted to describe them.”—‘‘ The venera- 
tion for the Psalins has in all ages of the cburch 
been considerable. The fathers assure us, that in 
the earlier times tht whole book of Psalms was 
generally learnt by heart; and that the mi- 
nisters of every gradation were expected to be 
able to repeat them from memory.”—‘‘ These in- 
valuable Scriptures are daily repeated without 
weariness, though their beautics are often over- 
looked in familiar and habitual perusal. As 
hymns immediately addressed to the Deity, they 
reduce righteousness to practice; and while we 
acquire the sentiments, we perform the offices 
of piety; as while we supplicate for blessings, 
we celebrate the memorial of former mercies ; 
and while in the exercise of devotion; faith is 
enlivened by the display of prophecy.”—‘‘ Jose- 
phus asserts, and most of the antient writers 
maintain, that the Psalms were composed in 
metre. They have undoubtedly a peculiar con-' 
formation of sentences, and a measured distri- 
bution of parts, Many of them are elegiac, 
w2 
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and most of David's are of the lyric kind. 
There is no sufficient reason, however, to be- 
lieve, as some writers have imagincd, that they 
were written in rhyme, or in any of the Grecian 
measures. Some of them arc acrostic; and 
though the regulations of the Hebrew measure 
are now lost, there can be no doubt, from their 
harmonious modulation, that they were written 
with some kind of metrical order; and they 
must have been composed @n accommodation 
to the measure to winch they were sct. The 
Masoretic writers have marked them in a manner 
different from the other sacred writings. The 
Hebrew copies and the Septuagint version of 
this book, contain the same number of Psalins; 
enly the Septuagint translators have, for some 
reason which does not appear, thrown the ninth 
and tenth into one, as also the 114th and 115th; 
and have divided the 116th and 147th each 
into two (f).” 

‘* The Proverbs, as we are informed at the 
beginning and in other parts of the book, were 
written by Solomon, the son of David, a man, 
as the sacred writings assure us, peculiarly en- 
dued with divine wisdom. Whatever ideas of 
his superior understanding we may be led to 
form by the particulars recorded of his judg- 

ment 


\ 


f) Gray, 
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ment and attainments, we shall find them am- 
ply justified, on perusing the works which 
remain in testimony of his abilities. This en- 
lightened monarch, being desirous of employ- 
ing the wisdom which he had received to the 
advantage of mankind, produced several works 
for their instruction: of these, however, three 
only were adinitted into the canon of the sacred 
writ by Ezra, the others being either not de- 
sioned for religious instruction, or so mutilated 
by tine and accident, as to have been judged 
unperfect. The book of Proverbs, that of 
Ecclesiastes, and that of the Song of Solomon, 
are all that remain of hii, who 1s related to 
‘ have spoken 3000 proverbs, whose songs were 
1005, and who spake of trees, from the cedar 
that is in Lebanon even to the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall; who spake also of beasts, 
and of fowls, and of creeping tilings, and of 
fishes.’ If, however, many valuable writings of 
Solomon have perished, we have reason to be 
grateful for what still remains. Of his prover ba 
and songs the most excellent have been provi: 
dentially preserved ; and as we possess his doc- 
trinal and moral works, we have no right to 
murmur at the loss of his physical and philoso- 
phical productions (g).” ‘The book of Pro- 


verb 
(g§) Gray. 
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verbs may be considered as divided into five 
parts; the first part consists of the first nine 
chapters, which are a kind of preface, and con- 
tain general cautions and exhortations from a 
teacher to his pupil. The second part extends 
from the beginning of the tenth chupter, to the 
17th verse of the 22d chapter, and contains what 
may strictly and properly be called Proverbs, 
given in short unconnected sentences, and adapted 
to the instruction of youth. “In the third part, 
which reaches from the 17th verse of the 22d 
chapter to the end ot the 24th chapter, the pupil 
is addressed in the second peison as being present ; 
and the precepts are delivered in a less sententious 
and more connected style. The fourth part extends 
from the beginning of the 25th to the end of the 
2gth chapter, and consists of ‘ Proverbs of 
Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, copied out,” that is, selected from a much 
greater number. Who these ‘ men of Hezckiah” 
were, we are not told; but they were probably 
*‘ the prophets whom he employed to restore the 
service and writings of the church, as Eliakim, 
and Joab, and Shebnah, and probably Hosea, 
Micah, and even Isaiah, who all flourished in the 
reign of that monarch, and doubtless co-operated 
with his endeavours to re-establish true reli- 
Bion among the Jews. These proverbs, indecd, 
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appear to have been sclected by some collectors 
after the time of Solomon, as they repeat some 
which he had previously introduced in the former 
part of the book (#).” The fifth part consists 
of the 30th and 31st chapters, the former of 
which contains ‘‘ the words of Agur the son of 
Jakeh,” and the latter ‘the words of king 
Lemuel, that his mother taught him ;” but we are 
not informed either here, or in any iotnee part of 
Scripture, when or where Agur or Lemuel lived. 

Indeed many of the antient fathers considered 
these chapters also as the work of Solomon, and 
were of opinion, that he intended to describe 
himself under the names of Agur and Lemuel ; 
but this is a point which must be left in ieee 
tainty. There are in this book many beautiful 
descriptions and personifications; the diction 
is highly polished; and there is a concise and 
energetic turn of expression, which is peculiar to 
this species of writing. 

The book of Ecclesiastes is called “‘ The Words 
of the Preacher, the son of David king of Jeru- 
salem,” that is, of Solomon, who, from the 
great excellency of his instructions, was empha- 
tically styled the Preacher. The author also de- 
‘scribes his wisdom, his riches, his writings, and 
his works, in a manner applicable only ta Solo- 

mon 3 
(4) Gray. : 
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mon; and to this internal evidence we may add 
the concurrent testimony both of Christian and 
Jewish tradition. It is generally thought that 
Solomon wrote this book, after he repented of 
the idolatry and sin, into which he fell towards 
the end of his life. Though of the didactic 
kind, it differs from the preceding book, inas- 
much as it seems to be confined to a single sub- 
ject, namely, an enquiry into the chief good. 
Solomon here introduces himself as discussing 
this important question ; and by a just and com- 
prehensive consideration of the circumstances of 
human life, he points out the vanity of all 
secular pursuits, 19 @ manner not to excite a 
peevish disgust at this world, but to induce us 
to prepare for that state in which there will be no 
*“‘ vanity or vexation of spirit.” It is very difti- 
cult to distinguish the arrangement and connection 
of the parts of this work ; and there is so little of 
elevation or dignity in its language, that the 
Rabbis will not allow it to be reckoned among 
the poetical books of Scripture. 

The book called the Song of Solomon has the 
same title in.the Hebrew canon, and we may 
without hesitation ascribe it to Solomon. It is 
indeed very generally allowed to have been the 
epithalamium or marriage song composed by that 
monarch upon his marriage with the daughter 


of 
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of Pharaoh; but at the same time most com- 
mentators consider it is a mystical allegory, and 
are of opinion that, under the figure of a mar- 
riage, is tvpified the intimate connection between 
Christ and his Church. It is composed in dia- 
logue, and with metrical arrangement, and may 
without impropriety be called a dramatic poem of 
the pastoral kind. The characters are, Solomon 
and his bride, and virgins her companions: young 
men also, attendants upon the bridegroom, are 
mentioned as being present; but they bear no 
part in the dflogue. 

It is universally acknowledged that the re- 
maining books of the Old Testament, namely, 
the sixteen prophetical books and the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, were written by the persons 
whose names they bear. ‘The prophets profess 
themselves to be the respective authors of these 
books; and this internal testimony is confirmed 
both by Jewish and Christian tradition: and 
thercfore, in speaking of them, I sha‘l consider 
their genuineness as a point established and 
allowed. 

Isaiah was of the tribe of Judah, and it is 
snpposed that he was descended from a branch 
‘of the royal family. He was the earliest of the 
four great prophets, and entered upon his pro- 
phetic office in the last ycar of Uzziah’s reign, 

about 
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about 758 years before Christ. It is uncertain 
how long he continued to prophecy ; some have 
thought that he died in the 15th or 16th year of 
Hezekiah’s reign, and in that case he prophesied 
about forty-five years; but it appears more pro- 
bable that he was put to death by command of 
Manassceh, in the first year of his reign, and in that 
case he prophesied more than 61 years (7). Isaiah 
is uniformly spoken of in Scripture as a prophet 
of the highest dignity; Bishop Lowth calls him 
the prince of all the prophets, and pronounces 
the whole of his work, except a few detached 
passages, to be poetical (4). His style is uni- 
versally allowed to be remarkable for its elegance, 
force, and sublimity; and he gives so copious 
and circumstantial an account of the promised 
Messiah and his kingdom, that he has been em- 
phatically called the Evangelical Prophet. This 
book, however, is not confined to prophecies 
relative to our Saviour; it contains many other 
predictions, and likewise several historical re- 

lations. 


(2) It is said that he was sawn asunder with a wooden 
_saw; that mode of his death is supposed to be alluded to, 
Heb. c. 11. v. 37. 


(k) The prophecies of Isaiah were modulated toa 
kind of rhythm, and they are evidently divided inta 
certain metrical stanzas or lines —-Gray, 
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lations. It may be considered under six general 
divisions; the first division consists of the firsc 
five chapters, containing a general description of 
the state and condition of the Jews in the seve- 
ral periods of their history; the promulgation 
and success of the Gospel, and the coming of 
Christ to judgment. The second division con- 
sists of the next seven chapters, containins the 
promise to Ahaz, which was predictive of Christ, 
whose nature, birth, and kingdom, are distinctly 
described in the gth chapter: the denunciations 
of punishment upon the Assyrians, in the 10th 
chapter, seem an interruption to this glorious 
subject, which is resumed in the 11th, where the 
prophet breaks out into a hymn of praise, cele- 
brating the future triumphant state of the 
church. ‘The third division, which reaches from 
the 13th to the 27th chapter inclusive, begins 
with a very remarkable prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, which is considered as a type of 
Antichrjst; it then describes the fate of the Jews, 
Assyrians, Moabites, Philistines, Arabians, Syri- 
ans, and Egyptians, and concludes in a manner 
similar to the last. The fourth division, which 
extends from the 28th to the 35th chapter inclu- 
sive, contains predictions relative to the then ap- 
proaching invasion of Sennacherib; but it is in- 
terspersed with severe reproofs and threats against 

the 
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the Jews for disobedience and wilful blindness, 
and also with consolatory promises to those who 
should remain faithful in the service of God, 
alluding frequently to the times of the Gospel. 
The 36th, and two following chapters, which 
constitute the fifth division, give an_ historical 
account of the invasion of Sennacherib, and of 
the prolengation of Hezekiah’s life. The sixth 
division reaches from the 3gth chapter to the 
end of the book: here the prophet generally 
addresses his countrymen as being actually in the 
captivity which he had previously foretold; he 
predicts the total destruction of the empire of 
Babylon, and the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land, by their great deliverer Cyrus, whom 
he represents the Almighty as calling upon by 
name to execute his will, above 100 years before 
his birth. In this latter part of the book are 
principally contained the numerous prophecies, 
already noticed, concerning the birth, ministry, 
death, and religion of Christ, together with a 
variety of circumstances which were to precede 
and follow his mcarnation. ‘ These prophecies 
seem almost to anticipate the gospel history, so 
clearly do they foreshew the divine character of 
Christ; his miracles; his peculiar qualities and 
virtues ; his rejection and sufferings for our sins ; 
his death, burial, anJ victory over death; and 

lastly, 
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lastly, his final glory, and the establishment, 
increase, and perfection of his kingdom, each 
specifically pointed out and pourtrayed with the 
most striking and discriminating characters (1).” 
With these predictions are mixed earnest exhor- 
tations to faith and obedience, and positive de- 
nunciations of God’s wrath against the impeni- 
tently wicked ; the most comfortable assurances. 
ef the constant providence of God, and the ful- 
filment of all his gracious promises, and deserip- 
tions of the glorious state of the Church, when 
it shall be enlarged by the conversion of the Jews, 
and the fulness of the Gentiles, in terins inimi- 
tably suited to the variety and loftiness of the 
subjects. 

Jeremiah was of the sacerdotal family, and a 
native of Anathoth, a village about three miles 
distant from Jerusalem. He was called to the 
prophetic office in the 13th year of Josiah’s 
reign, B.C. 628, and continued to exercise it 
above 41 years. He was suffered to remain in 
Juda, when his countrymen were carried away 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and he afterwards 
retired into Egypt with Johanan the son of Ka- 
reah. Some accounts state that he returned into 
his own country, and died there; but Jerome 
says, which seems more probable, that he was 

stoned 
(1) Gray. 
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stoned to death at Talpesha, a royal city of 
I'gypt, about 586 years before Christ. Though 
his prophecies are not supposed to be m all cases 
arranged according to the order in which they 
were delivered, we find him not unfrequently, in 
the latter part of the book, appealing to prophe- 
cies contained in the former chapters, which had 
been since fulfilled. ‘The most remarkable pre- 
dictions are, the Babylonian captivity, with the’ 
precisc time of its duration, and the return of the’ 
Jews; the fate of Zedekiah; the destruction of 
Babylon most accurately described, in terms which 
are usually considered as applicable likewise to 
the mystical Babylon or Antichrist; the down- 
fal of many other nations; the miraculous con- 
ception of Christ; the efficacy of his atone- 
ment; the spiritual nature of his religion, and: 
the general conversion and restoration of God's: 
anticnt people. Jeremial: also bewails in most 
pathetic terms the obstinate wickedness of the 
Jews, and describes, in plain and impressive 
language, the calamities which impended over 
them. He sometimes breaks out into the most 
feclmg and bitter complaints of the treatment’ 
which he received from his countrymien, whose 
resentment he provoked by the severity of his 
reproofs. The style of Jcremiah, though defi- 
cient ncither i sublimity nor elegance, is con- 

Ll sidered 
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sidered as’ inferior ig both respects to that of 
Isaiah. Jerome objects to him a certain rus- 
ticity of language, ‘‘ cujus .equidem,” says 
Bishop Lowth, “ fateor nulla me deprehendisse 
vestisia (m).” The writings of Jeremiah are 
principally characterised by precision in his de- 
scriptions, and by a pathos calculated to awaken. 
and interest the milder affections, but not admit- 
ting of that loftiness of sentiment and dignity 
of expression, which we meet with in several. 
of the prophets. At the same time, many of his. 
invectives against the ingratitude and wickedness 
of his countrymen are delivered in an energetic 
strain of eloquence, and in his predictions he 
frequently rises to a very high degree of subli- 
mity. His historical relations are written with 
great simplicity, and the events, of which he was 
himself witness, are described with animation 
and force. About one half of the book, chiefly 
in the beginning and at the end, 1s written in. 
metre. The 51st chapter concludes in this man- 
ner: “ Thus far are the words of Jeremiah ;” 
and thence it appears that the 52d, being the. 
last chapter, was not written by that prophet. 
It is supposed to have been compiled by Ezra, 
principally from the latter part of the second. 
book of Kings, and from the 39th and 4oth 

chapters 

(m) Pralect. 21. _ 
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chapters of this book, as a proper igtroductiors to 
the Lamentations. , ” 

The Lamentagions of Veccistehs were for- 
merly annexed to,his prophecies, though they 
now form a separate book. ,Josephus, and se- 
veral other learned men, have referred them to 
the death af Josiah ; but the more common 
opinion is, that they are applicable only to some 
period, subsequent to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by. Nebuchadnezzar. But though it be 
allowed, that the Lamentations were primarily 
intended as a pathetic description of present 
calamities,. yet, while Jeremiah mourns the deso- 
lation of Judah and Jerusalem during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, he may be considered .as pro- 
phetically painting the still greater miseries they 
were to suffer at some future time; this secm¢ 
plainly indicated by his referring to the time, 
when the punishment of their iniquity shall be 
accomplisned, amd they shall no more be carried 
into captivity (7). ‘The Lamentations are written 
in metre, and consist of a number of plaintive 
effusions, composed after the manner of funeral 
dirges. ‘Ihcy seem to have been originally 
written by their author as they arose in his 
mind, and to have been afterwards joined to- 
gether as one pocm. Thcre is no regular: 

arrangement 
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arrangement ef .the subject, or disposition of the 
parts ; the same thought i frequently repeated 
with different imagery, @r exprageed in different 
words. ‘lhere is, however, no wild incokerency, 
or abrppt transitiag; the whole appears to have 
heen dictated by the feelings of real gricf. ‘Ten- 
derness and sorrow form the genggal @haracter of 
these eclegies; and an attentive reader will find 
ercat beauty In many of the images, and consi- 
derable energy in some of the expressions. This 
book of Lamentations is divided into five chap- 
ters; in the first, second, and fourth, the prophet 
spcaks in his own person, or by an elegant and 
interesting personification introduces the city of 
Jerusalem as lamenting her calamities, and con- 
fessing her sins ; in the third chapter a single 
Jew, speaking in the name of a chorus of his 
countrymen, like the Coryphaus of the Greeks, 
describes the punishment intlicted upon hin by 
God, but still acknowledges his mercy, and 
expresses soine hope of deliverance ; and in the 
fifth chapter, the whole nation of the Jews pour 
forth their united aoamplaints and supplications to 
Almighty God. 

Ezekiel, like iis contemporary Jeremiah, was 
of the sacerdotal race. []e was carried away cap- 
tive to Babylon with Jchoiachim hing of Judah, 
598 years before Christ, and was placed with 

Vou. I. I many 
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many others of his countrymen upon the river 
Chebar in Mesopotamia, where he was favoured 
with the divine revelations contained in this 
book. He began to prophesy in the fifth year 
of his captivity, and is supposed to have pro- 
phesied about twenty-one years. The boldness 
with which he censured the idolatry and wicked- 
ness of his countrymen is said to have cost him 
his life ; but his memory was greatly revered, not 
only by the Jews, but also by the Medes and 
Persians. This book may be considered under 
the five following divisions : the first three chap- 
ters contain the glorious appearance of God to 
the prophet, and his solemn appointment to his 
office, with instructions and encouragements for 
the discharge of it. From the 4th to the 24th 
chapter inclusive, he describes, under a variety 
of visions and similitudes, the calamities impend- 
ing over Judsea, and the total destruction of the 
temple and city of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, occasionally predicting another period of yet 
greater desolation, and more veneral dispersion. 
From the beginning of the 25th to the end of 
the 32d chapter, the prophet foretels the con- 
quest and ruin of many nations and cities, which 
had insulted the Jews in their affliction; of the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Edomites, and 
Philistines; of Tyre, of Sidon, and Egypt; all 

12 of 
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of which were to be punished by the same mighty 
instrument of God's wrath against the wicked- 
ness of nan; and in these prophecies he not 
only predicts events which were soon to take 
place, but he also describes the condition :of 
these several countries in thé remote periods of 
the world. From the 32d to the 4oth chapter 
he inveighs against the accumulated sins of the 
Jews collectively, and the munnuring spirit of 
his captive brethren; exhorts them earnestly to 
repent of their hypocrisy and wickedness, upon 
the assurance that God will accept sincere re- 
pentance ; and comforts them with promises of 
approaching deliverance under Cyrus ; subjoining 
clear intimations of some far more glorious, but 
distant, redemption under the Messiah, though 
the manner in which it is to be effected is deeply 
involved in mystery. The last nine chapters 
contain a.remarkable vision of the structure of 
a new temple and a new polity, applicable in the 
first instance to the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, but in its ultimate sense referring to 
the glory and prosperity of the universal Church 
of Christ. Jerome observes, that the visions of 
Ezekiel are among the things in Scripture hard 
to be understood. This obscurity arises, in part 
at least, from the nature and design of the pro- 
phecies themselves ; they were delivered amidst 

12 the 
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the gloom of captivity; and though calculated 
to cheer the drooping spirits of the Jews, and to 
keep alive a watchful and submissive confidence 
in the mercy of God, yet they were intended to 
communicate only such a degree of encourage- 
ment, as was cofisistent with a state ef punish- 
ment, and to excite an indistinct expectation of 
future blessings, upon the condition of repentance 
and amendment: and it ought to be observed, 
that the last twelve chapters of this book bear a 
very striking resemblance to the concluding chap- 
ters of the Revelation. ‘“‘ The style of this pro- 
phet is characterized by Bishop Lowth, as bold, 
vehement, and tragical; as often worked up to 
a kind of tremendous dignity. This book is 
highly parabolical, and abounds with figures 
and metaphorical expressions. Ezekiel may be 
compared to the Grecian /Eschylus ; he displays 
a rough but majestic dignity; an unpolished, 
though noble simplicity ; inferior perhaps in ori- 
ginality and elegance to others of the prophets, 
- but unequalled in that force and grandeur for 
which he is particularly celebrated. He some- 
times emphatically and indignantly repeats his 
sentiments, fully dilates his pictures, and de- 
scribes the adulterous manners of his country- 
men under the strongest and most exaggerated 
representations, that the licence of the eastern 


style 
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style would admit. The middle part of the 
book is in some measure poetical, and contains 
even some perfect elegics, though his thoughts 
are in general too irregular and uncontrolled 
to be chained down to rule, or fettered by 
language (a).” 

Daniel was a dleseshdant of the kings of 
Judah, and is said to have been born at Unger 
Bethoron, in the territory of Ephraim. He was 
carried away captive to Babylon, when he was 
about eighteen or twenty years of age, in the 
year 606 before the Christian @ra. He was 
placed in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, and was 
afterwards raised to situations of great rank and 
powcr, both in the empire of Babylon and of 
Persia. He lived to the end of the captivity, but 
being then nearly nincty years oid, it is most pro- 
bable that he did not return to Judwa. It is 
generally believed that he died at Susa, soon atter 
his last vision, which is dated in the third year of 
the reign of Cyrus. Daniel seems to have been 
the only prophet who enjoyed a great share of 
worldly prosperity; but amidst the corruptions 
of a licentious court, he preserved his virtue and 
integrity inviolate, and no danger ar temptation 
_ could divert him from the worship of the true 
God. The book of Daniel is a mixture of history 


and 
(o) Gray. 
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and prophecy : in the first six chapters is recorded 
a variety of events, which occurred in the reigns 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius, and, 
in particular, the second chapter contains Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s prophetic dream concerning the four 
great successive monarchies, and the everlasting 
kingdom of the Messiah, which God enabled 
Daniel to interpret. In the last six chapters we 
have a series of prophecies, revealed at different 
times, extending from the days of Daniel to the 
gencral resurrection. The Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman empires, are all par- 
ticularly described under appropriate characters ; 
and it is expressly declared that the last of them 
was .to be divided into ten lesser kingdoms; the 
time at which Christ was to appear is precisely 
fixed; the rise and fall of Antichrist, and the 
duration of his power are exactly determined ; 
and the future restoration of the Jews, the 
victory of Christ over all his enemies, and the 
universal prevalence of true religion, are dis- 
tinctly foretold, as being to precede the con- 
summation of that stupendous plan of God, 
which ‘ was laid before the foundations of 
the world,” and reaches to its dissolution. Part 
of this book is written in the Chaldaic lan-. 
guage, namely, from the 4th verse of the od 
chapter to the end of the 7th chapter: these 


chapters 
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chapters relate chiefly to the affairs of Babylon, 
and it is probable that some passages were taken 
from the public registers. This book abounds 
with the most exalted sentiments of piety and de- 
vout gratitude ; its style 1s clear, simple, and con- 
cise ; and many of its prophecies are delivered in 
terms so plain and circumstantial, that some un- 
believers (p) have asserted, in opposition to the 
strongest testimony, that they were written after the 
events, which they describe, had taken place. 
Hosea is generally considered as a native and 
inhabitant of the kingdom of Israel, and is sup- 
posed to have begun to prophesy about 800 
years before Christ. He exercised his office sixty 
years, but it is not known at what periods bis 
different prophecies, now remaining, were de- 
livered. Most af them are directed against the 
people of Israel, whom he reproves and threatens 
for their idolatry and wickedness, and exhorts 
to repentance with the greatest earnestness, as 
the only means of averting the evils impending 
over their country. The principal predictions 
contained in this book are the captivity and 
dispersion of the kingdom of Israel; the deli- 
verance of Judah fram Sennacherjb; the pre- 
sent 
(p) Porphyry, in particular, asserted this with respect 


to the prophecies which relate to the Grecian, Syrian, 
and Egyptian history. 


14 
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sent state of the Jews; their future restoration, 
and union with the Gentiles in the kingdom 
of the Messiah ; the call of our Saviour out of 
Egypt, and his resurrection on the third day. 
The style of Hosea is peculiarly obscure ; it }s 
sententious, concise, and abrupt; the transitions 
of person are sudden; and the connexive and 
adversative particles are frequently omitted. ‘The 
prophecies are in one continued serics, without 
any distinction as to the times when they werc 
delivered, or the different subjects to which they 
relate ; nor are they so clear and detailed, as the 
predictions of those prophets who lived in suc- 
ceeding ages; but when we have surmounted 
these difficulties, we shall see abundant reason to 
admire the force and energy with which this 
prophet writes, and the boldness of the figures 
and similitudes which he uses. 

It is impossible to ascertain the age in which 
Joel lived, but it seems most probable that he 
was contemporary with Hosea. No particulars 
of his life or death are certainly known. His 
prophecies are confined to the kingdom of 
Judah. He inveighs against the sins and im- 
pieties of the people, and threatens them with 
divine vengeance; he exhorts to repentance, 
fasting, and prayer, and promises the favour of 
God to those who should be obedient. The 

principal 
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principal predictions contained in this book are 
the Chaldzean invasion, under the figurative rc- 
presentation of locusts; the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by Titus; the blessings of the Gospel 
dispensation ; the conversion and restoration of 
the Jews to their own land; the overthrow. of 
the enemies of God; and the glorious state of 
the Christian church "in the end of the world. 
The style of Jocl is perspicuous and clegant, and 
his descriptions are remarkably animated and 
poctical. 

Amos was contemporary with Hosea, and was 
by profession a herdsman. Tradition reports, 
that he was put to death by Uzziah, son of 
Amaziah, whose displeasure he incurred by the 
freedom with which he censured his vices. His 
prophecies relate chiefly to the kingdom of 
Israel; but he sometimes denounces judgment 
against the kingdom of Judah, and also against 
the people who bordered upon Palestine, the 
Syrians, Philistines, Tyrians, Edomites, Ammo- 
nites, and Moabites. He foretels in clear terms 
the calamities and captivity of the ten tribes, and 
at the same time declares that God will not ut- 
terly destroy his cltosen people, but that he will, 
at some futurc period, restore them to more 
than their antient splendour and happiness in the 
kingdom of the Messiah. ‘ Some writers, wiio 

have 
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have adverted to the condition of Amos, have, 
with a minute affectation of criticism, pretended 
to discover a certain rudeness and vulgarity in 
his style; arfd even Jerome is of opinion that he 
is deficient in magnificence and sublimity, ap- 
plying to him the words which St. Paul speaks 
of himself, that he was rude in speech, though 
not in knowledge (g) ; aud his authority, says 
Bishop Lowth, has mfluenced many commen- 
tators to represent him as entirely rude, and void 
of elegance; whercas it requires but little atten- 
tion to be convinced that ‘ he is not a whit be- 
hind the very chietest of the prophcts;’ equal 
to the greatest in loftiness of sentiment, and 
scarcely inferior to any in the splendour of his 
diction, and in the elegance of his composition. 
Mr. Locke has observed, that his comparisons 
are chicfly drawn from lions and other animals, 
because he lived among and was conversant 
with such objects. But, indeed, the finest 
images and allusions, which adorn the poetical 
parts of Scripture, in general are drawn from 
scenes of nature, and from the grand objects 
that range m her walks; and true genius ever 
delights in considering these as the real sourecs 
of beauty and magnificence. Amos had the 
opportunities, and a mind inclined to contem- 


plate 
(q) 2 Cor. c. 11. v. 6. 
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plate the works of the Deity, and his descrip- 
tions of the Almighty are particularly sublime; 
indeed his whole work is animated with a very 
fine masculine eloquence (r).” 

Many have been the conjectures concerning 
the age in which Obadiah lived. The most 
probable opinion seems to be, that he was con- 
temporary with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and that 
he delivered his prophecy about the year 585 
before Christ, soon after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. This book, which 
consists ot a single chapter, is written with great 
beauty and elegance, and contains predictions 
of the utter destruction of the Edomites, and 
of the future restoration and prosperity of the 
Jews. 

Jonah was the son of Amittai, of the tribe of 
Zabulon, and was born at Gath-hepher in Galilee. 
He is generally considered as the most antient of 
the prophets, and is supposed to have lived about 
840 years before Christ. ‘The book of Jonah is 
chiefly narrative; he relates that he was com- 
manded by God to go to Nineveh, and preach 
against the inhabitants of that capital of the 
Assyrian empire; that through fear of executing 
this commission he set sail for Tarshish, and that 
in his voyage thither, a tempest arising he was 

cast 


(r) Gray. 
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cast by the mariners into the sea, and swallowed 
by a large fish; that while in the belly of this 
fish, he prayed to God, and was, after three days 
and three nights, dclivered out of it alive; 
that he then received a second command to go 
and preach against Nineveh, which he obeyed ; 
that upon his threatening the destruction of the 
city within forty days, the king and_ pcople 
proclaimed a fast, and repented of their sins; and 
that upon this repentance, God suspended the 
sentence which he had ordered to be pronounced 
in his name (s). The last chapter gives an 
account of the murmuring of Jonah at this 
instance of divine mercy, and of the gentle and 
condescending manner, in which it pleased God 
to reprove the prophet for Lis unjust complaint. 
The style of Jonah 1s simple and perspicuous, 
and his prayer, in the second chapter, is strongly 
descriptive of the feelings of a pious mind under 
a severe trial of faith. 

Micah was a native of Morasthi, a village in 
the southern part of Jude@a, and is supposed to 
have prophesied about 750 years before Christ. 
He was commissioned to denounce the judg- 

ments 


(s) Upon their repentance God deferred the execu- 
tion of his judgment, till the increase of their iniquities 
made them ripe for destruction, about 150 years after~ 
wards.—Lowth, 
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ments of God against both the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, for their idolatry and wicked- 
ness. The principal predictions contained in 
this book are, the invasions of Shalmanezer and 
Sennacherib; the destruction of Samaria and 
of Jerusalern, mixed with consolatory promises 
of the deliverance of tbe Jews from the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and of the downfal of the power 
of their Assyrian and Babylonian oppressors; the 
cessation of prophecy in consequence of their 
continued deceitfulness aud hypocrisy; and deso- 
lation in a then distant period, still greater than 
that which was declared to be immediately im- 
pending. The birth of the Messiah at Beth- 
lehem is also expressly foretold; and the Jews 
are directed to look to the establishment and 
extent of his kingdom, as an unfailing source of 
comfort amidst general distress. The style of 
Alicah is nervous, concise, and elegant, often 
elevated and poetical, but somctnnes obscure 
from sudden transitions of subject; and the 
contrast of the neglected duties of jusuce, mercy, 
humility, and piety, with the punctilious observ- 
ance of the ceremonial sacrifices, affords a beau- 
tiful example of the harmony which subsists 
‘between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations, 
and shews that the law partook, in soine degree 
at least, of that spiritual nature, which more im- 
mediately characterizes the religion of Jesus. 
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Nahum is supposed to have been a native of 
Elcosh or Elcosha, a village in Galilee, and to 
have been of the tribe of Simeon. There is 
great uncertainty about the exact period in 
which he lived, but it is generally allowed that he 
delivered his predictions between the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities, and probably about 
the year 715 before Christ. They relate solely 
to the destruction of Ninevch (t/) by the Baby- 
lonians and Medes, and are introduced by an 
animated display of the attributes of God. Of 
all the minor prophets, says Bishop Lowth (7), 
none seems to equal Nahum in sublimity, 
ardour, and boldness. His prophecy forms an 
entire and tegular poem. ‘The exordium is mag- 
nificent and truly august. The preparation for 
tle destruction of Nineveh, and the description 
of that destruction, are expressed in the most 
glowing colours; and at the same time the 
prophet writes with a perspicuity and elegance, 
which have a just claim to our highest adinira- 
tion. 


N othing 


(t) Archbishop Usher places the destruction of Ni- 
neveh A. M. 3378, that is, according to Dean Prideaux, 
in the 29th year of King Josiah, and twenty-four years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, which time exactly 
agrees with the account given by Herodotus and other 
heathen historians. 


(u) Prel. 21 
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Nothing is certainly known concerning the - 
tribe er birth-place of Habakkuk. He is sup- 
posed to have prophesied about the year 605 
before Christ, and to have been alive at the time 
of the final destruction of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It is generally believed that he re- 
mained and died in Juda. The principal pre- 
dictions contained in this book are, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the captivity of the Jews 
by the Chaldeans or Babylonians; their deli- 
verance from the oppressor “‘ at the appointed 
time ;” and the total ruin of the Babylonian em- 
pire. The promise of the Messiah is confirmed ; 
the over-ruling providence of God 1s asserted ; 
and the concluding prayer, or rather hymn, re- 
counts the wonders which God had wrought for 
his people, when he led them from Egypt into 
Canaan, and expresses the most perfect confidence 
in the fulfilment of his promises. The style of 
Habakkuk is highly poetical, and the hymn 1s, 
perhaps, unrivalled for united sublimity, simph- 
city, and piety. 

Zephaniah was the son of Cushi, and was 
probably of a noble family of the tribe of Simeon. 
He prophesied in the reign of Josiah, about 630 
‘years before Christ. He denounces the judgments 
of God against the idolatry and sins of his 
countrygien, and exhorts them to repentance ; 

| he 
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he predicts the punishment of the Philistines, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and [thiopians, and 
foretels the destruction of Nineveh; he again 
inveighs against the corruptions of Jcrusalcim, 
and with his threats, mixes promises of tuture 
favour and prosperity to his people, whose recall 
from their dispersion shall eslorify the name of 
God throughout the world. The style of Zepha- 
niah is poetical; but it is not distinguished bv 
any peculiar clegunce or beauty, though generally 
animated and hupressive. 

Hageai was one of the Jews, who returned 
with Zerubbabel to Jcrusalem in conscquence 
of the edict of Cyrus; and it is believed, that 
he was born during the captivity, and that 
he was of the sacerdotal race. ‘This short book 
consists of four distinct revelations, all waich 
took place in the second year ot Darius king 
of Persia, which was the 520th year before 
Christ. ‘Vhe prophet reproves the pegple for 
their delay in building the temple of God, and 
represents the unfruittul scasous which they had 
experienced, as a divine punishinent for this 
neglect. He exhorts them to procecd in the 
unportant work; and by way of encouragement 
he tells them, that the glory of the second tem- 
ple, however inferior in external magnificence, 
shall exceed that of the first, which was ac- 

; complished 
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complished by its being honoured with the pre- 
sence of the Saviour of Mankind. He again 
urges the completion of the temple by promises 
of divine favour, and under the type of Zerub- 
babel he is supposed to foretel the great revolu- 
tions which shall precede the second advent of 
Christ. The style of Haggai is in general plain 
and simple; but in some passages it rises to a 
considerable degree of sublimity. 

Zechariah was the son of Barachiah, and the 
grandson of Iddo. He was born during the cap- 
tivity, and came to Jerusalem when the Jews 
were permitted by Cyrus to return to their own 
country. He began to prophecy two months 
Jater than Haggai, and continued to exercise his 
office about two years. Like his contemporary 
Haggai, Zechariah begins with exhorting the 
Jews to proceed in the rebuilding of the temple ; 
he promises them the aid and protection of God, 
and assures them of the speedy increase and pro- 
sperity of Jerusalem; he then emblematically 
describes the four great empires, and foretels the 
glory of the Christian church, when Jews and 
Gentiles shall be united under their great high 
priest and governor, Jesus Christ, of whom 
Joshua the high priest, and Zerubbabel the go- 
vernor, were types; he predicts many particulars 
relative to our Saviour and his kingdom, and to 

Vou. I. K | the 
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the future condition of the Jews. Many moral 
instructions and admonitions are interspersed 
throughout the work. Several learned men have 
been of opinion that the last six chapters were 
not written by Zechariah; but whoever wrote 
them, their inspired authority is established by 
their being quoted in three of the Gospels (rv). 
The style of Zechariah is so remarkably similar 
to that of Jeremiah, that the Jews were ac- 
customed to observe that the spirit of Jeremiah 
had passed into him. By far the greater part of 
this book is prosaic ; but towards the conclusion 
there are some poetical passages which are highly 
ornamented. ‘The diction is in general perspicu- 
ous, and the transitiens to the different subjects 
are easily discerned. 

Malachi prophesied about 400 years before 
Christ; and some traditionary accounts state that 
he was a native of Sapha, and of the tribe of 
Zabulon. He reproves the people for their 
wickedness, and the priests for their negligence 
in the discharge of their office; he threatens the 
disobedient with the judgments of God, and 
promises great rewards to the penitent and 
pious ; he preditts the coming of Christ, -and the 

| preaching 


(+) Matt. c, 26. v. 38. Mark, c.1g. v.27. John, 
c. 49. v. 37. Vade Newcome on the Minor Prophets. 
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preaching of John the Baptist; and with a 
solemnity becoming the last of the prophets, he 
closes the sacred canon with enjoining the strict 
observance of the Mosaic law, till the forerunner, 
already promised, should appear in the spirit of 
Elias, to introduce the Messiah, who was to 
establish a new and everlasting covenagt. Ma- 
lachi lived in the decline of the Hebrew poetry, 
which greatly degenerated after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity; but his writings are by 
no means destitute of force or elegance, and he 
may justly be considered as occupying a middle 
place among the minor prophets. 


[ 132 ] 





PART I. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD: 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ABRIDGED, 
AND 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS CONTINUED 


TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE 
ROMANS. 


Tu Old Testament begins with the history 
of the Creation, which Moses was enabled by 


B. C. divine Inspiration to relate. From Revelation 
4004. therefore we learn, that the world was created (a) 


in six days, and that “on the seventh day God 
ended his work which he had made, and blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it (b).” The 
first man Adam was created on the sixth day. 
‘‘ And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after 

(a) According to the Hebrew text, which we follow 
in this work, the world was created 4004 years before 
the birth of Christ. The Septuagint version places the 


creation 5872 years, and the Samaritan Pentateuch 4700, 
before the Christian zra. 


(6) Gen.c.2. v. 2 and 3. 
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after our likeness (c,) ; and let them have domi- 


nion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of 


t 


(<) “In our image, after our likeness :”—T wo words, 
some think, to express the same thing, with this differ- 
ence only, as Abarbinel explains it, that the last words, 
after our likeness, give us to understand, that man was 
not created properly and perfectly in the image of God, 
but in a resemblance of him. For hedoth not say, i our 
likeness, says that author, as he had said, 7 our image, 
but after our likeness; where the Caph of similitude, as 
they call it, abates something of the sense of what follows, 
and makes it signify only an approach to the divine like- 
ness, In understanding, freedom of choice, spirituality, 
immortality, &c. Thus Tertullian explains it: Habent 
illas ubique lineas Dei, qua immortalis anima, qua libera 
et sui arbitrii, qua przscia plerumque, qua rationalis, 
capax intellectus et scientiz, hb. 2. cont. Marc. cap. 9. 
And so Greg. Nyssen, cap. 16. de Opis. Hom. Mayvres 
ve Oiavoricbau xa weoBursven duvayav Exxot, &c. All have 
a power of considering and designing, of consulting and 
fore-appointing of what we intend to do. Purity and 
holiness likewise seem to be comprehended im this, as may 
be gathered from the apostle, Col.c. 3. v. 10. For the 
new man consists in righteousness and true holiness. 
Eph. c. 4. v. 24. But though he was created with a fa- 
culty to judge aright, and with a power to govern his ap- 
petites, which he could control more easily than we can 
do now; yet he was not made immutably good (quie hoc 
soli Deo cedit, which belongs to God alone, as Tertul- 
lian excellently discourses in that place) but might, with- 
out due care, be induced to do evil, as we see he did: tor an 


habituated confirmed estate of goodness was even then to 
K 3 : have 
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of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he 
him: male and female created he them.—And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life: and man became a living soul (d).” Man 
was created innocent, upright, and happy, with 
powers of understanding and will, a rational and 
moral free-agent. He was immediately placed 
in the fruitful and pleasant garden of Eden, and 
was, with one exception, indulged in the free 
use of every thing which surrounded him. A 
single prohibition was imposed by his Creator, as 
the mark of his dependence, and the test of his 
obedience. He was forbidden to eat the fruit of 
the tree which was called the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, with a solemn denun- 
ciation from God, that if he did eat of it, he 
should surely die, But neither his residence in 
the garden of Eden, in which was every thing 
** pleasant to the sight and good for food,” nor 

his 
have been acquired by watchfulness and exercise, where- 
by, in process of time, he might have become so stedfast, 
that he could not have been prevailed upon by any temp 


tation to do contrary to his duty.—~Patrick. 
(4) Gen.c. 1. v.26 and 27. €. 2. Ve 7. 
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his absolute “‘ dominion over all creatures of the 
earth, and of the sea, and of the air,” could 
render man happy without a rational companion. 
“ And God said, it is not good that the man should 
be alone: I will make him an help meet for 
him (e).” And God formed the first woman, 
Eve, out of one of Adam’s ribs, and brought her 
‘unto Adam as his wife, to prove that this Being 
was of the same nature as himself, and there- 
fore worthy to be considered as his eompanion. 
And Adam said, “this is now bone of my 
bone, and fiesh of my flesh: therefore shall a 
man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one 
flesh (f):” thus was man pronounced to be a 
social being, and thus was marriage instituted, 
by divine authority, from the beginning of the 
world. 

But the happiness of our first parents was soon 
interrupted by the maligmity of Satan, or the 
Evil Spirit, who was permitted to tempt them 
to transeress the command of their benevolent 
Creator, in the form of a serpent (g¢), which is 

. said 

(¢) Gen. c. 2. v.18. 

(f) Gen. c. 2. v. 23 and 24. 

(g) See Patrick’s Commentaries, Sherlock’s Dis- 
courses, and Maurice’s History and Indian Antiquities, 
upon this subject. The prophet Isaiah, c. 27. v. 1. evi- 

K 4 dently 
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said to be, “more subtle than any beast of the 
field (h).” The serpent seduced Eve, and Eve 
afterwards seduced Adam, to eat of the forbidden 
fruit, by exciting the hope that it would increase 
their knowledge, and exalt the dignity of their 
nature. By this violation of the express coumand 
of God, sin and misery were introduced into the 
world. A total change, in consequence of the Fall 
of Adam and Eve from their primitive innocence, 
instantaneously took place in their minds and dis- 
positions ; and a corrupt nature, subject to disease 
and death, and prone to vice and wickedness, 
was derived from them to all their posterity. 
‘‘ Unto the woman, God said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; in sor- 
row thou shalt bring forth children; and thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee. And unto Adam he said, Because 
thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, 
and hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded 
thee, saying, ‘Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns also, 

and 


dently alludes to Satan As “‘ the dragon or the serpent ;’” 
and he is so called in the Revelation, c. 12. v. g. c. 20. 
vy. 2. Eastern tradition confirms this account, and 
represents the evil spirit under the same form. 


(4) Gen. c. 3. v. Te 
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and thisthes shall it bring forth to thee: and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field. In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn (2).”—-“ And the Lord God said, Behold 
the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of lite, and eat, and live for 
ever; therefore, the Lord God sent him forth 
from the garden of Eden, to till. the ground 
from whence he was taken (f/).” 

As the tall of Adam, and the consequent cor- 
ruption of human nature, were the original cause 
of the necessity of a Redeemer, we find that God 
was pleased to give an intimation of the future 
redemption of mankind, at the tnne he denounced 
punishment upon Adam's disobedience: “* And 
the Lord God said unto the serpent, I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and_ be- 
tween thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel (2).” 

To Adam and Eve were born sons and daugh- 
ters, but their number is not recorded in Scrip- 
ture. The ouly three, whose names are men- 
tioned, are Cain, Abel, and Seth; and of these 

three 

(i) Gen. c. 3. v. 16—19. 

(4) Gen. c. 3. v. 22 and 23. 

(7) Gen. c. 3. v.35. Wade Patrick in loc. 
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three the sacred historian has chiefly confined 
himself to the posterity of Seth, probably because 
from him were descended Noah and Abraham, 
and consequently the people chosen to prescrve 
the knowledge of God, in the world, and to give 
birth to the promised Messiah. 

The race of men quickly increased, and the 
lives of the patriarchs were extended to more 
than goo years. In the time of Noah, who was 
the ninth m descent from Adam, the wickedness 
of men became so great, that God saw fit to 
destroy, by a general deluge, all the inhabitants 
of the earth, except Noah and his wife, and his 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and their 
wives, and two, male and female, of every species 
of animals. ‘These were all preserved in an Ark 
made by the command of God, who himself 
prescribed its form and dimensions. ‘ Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord, because he 
was a just man, and perfect in his generations, and 
walked with God (m).” The deluge was 1656 

¢348. years after the creation of the world, and 2348 
before the birth of Christ. ‘“ And every living 
substance was destroyed which was upon the 
face of the ground, both man and cattle, and the 
creeping things, and the fow] of the heaven: and 
they were destroyed from the earth, and Noah 

~ anly 
(m) Gen. c. 6. v. 8 and g. 
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only remained alive, and they that were with him 
in the Ark (”).” After ‘the waters had prevailed 
upon the earth an hundred and fifty days /o),” they 
began to abate; the Ark rested upon the moun- 
tain of Arrarat in Armenia, and Noah and his 
family and every one of the living creatures, 
having been in the Ark one year and seventeen 
days, came out of it upon dry ground. Noah 
immediately offered sacrifices unto God as a 
thanksgiving for his preservation; and God was 
pleased to enter into a covenant with him, that 
there should not any more be a flood to destroy 
the earth; ‘‘ and God set his bow in the clouds 
as a token of this covenant (p/.” 

The descendants of Noah and his sons mul- 
tiplied greatly, and they were all ‘ of one 
language and of one speech (q/).’—After a 
certain time, the whole race (7) of men moved 


from 
(n) Gen. c. 7. Vv. 23. (0) Gen. c. 8. v. 3. 
(p) Gen.c. g v. 13. (q) Gen. wr. ve. 1. 


(r) In the first two editions of this Work, I stated that 
@ part only of the inhabitants of the earth “ journeyed 
from the east,” and settled in the plains of Shinar; but 
from a more attentive consideration of the subject, to 
which I have been led by the learned and ingenious 
.“ Remarks onthe Eastern Origination of Mankind,” 
hy Mr. Granville Penn, published in the secognd volume 
of the eastern collections, 1 have been induced to change 
my opinion. I think the whole of Mr. Penn’s account 
extremely probable, and recommend it to those wha 
are disposed to attend to disquisitians of this kind. 


2247, 
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from their original habitations in Armenia, and 
settled in the plains of Shinar, near the 
Euphrates, in Assyria or Chaldea.—Here they 
determined to establish themselves, and began 
to build a city and ‘‘ tower, whose top might 
reach to heaven (7).” God was displeased with 
this work, which seems to have been undertaken 
from a distrust in his word, and in defiance of 
his power, and probably in contradiction to some 
command they had received to spread them- 
selves over the earthto repeople it. ‘‘ And God 
confounded the language of those who were en- 
gaged in it, so that they did not understand one 
another's speech; and the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earth, and they left off to build the city (s). 
Therefore is the name of it called Babel (7), 
because the Lord did there confound the lan- 
guage of all the earth.” 

From this confusion of the original language 
of mankind at Babel, and the dispersion which 
immediately took place, new languages were 
formed, and the different parts of the world 
became inhabited. The late cxcellent Sir William 
Jones has very satisfactorily traced the origin 
of all the people of the earth to the thrce roots,’ 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, according to the ac- 

count 


(r) Gen.c. 11. veg. (5) Genvc. ri. y. 7,8, & 9. 
(t) Babel signifies confusion. 
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count given in the tenth chapter of ‘ Genesis. 
The lcarned are not agreed whether we have any 
remains of the primitive language of men (wz) ; 
and as the Scriptures are silent upon the subject, 
we must be content to leave it in uncertainty. 
Perhaps it 1s most probable, that the old He- 
brew or Syriac is the most antient language 
which has descended to us; and, in support 
of this opinion, the Jewish historians assert, 
that the sons of Eber or Heber did not concur 
with the rest in the attempt to build the tower, 
and therefore retained the primitive language. 
Abraham, the sixth from Hcber, is called in 
Genesis “‘ Abraham the Hebrew (7 ),” and _ his 
posterity were called Hebrews by the Egyptians. 
The general custom of naming the people after 
the head of the family, and “ the division of the 
earth,” which 1s expressly mentioned to have taken 

place 


(u) Sir William Jones is of opinion, that the primary 
language is entirely lost. He says, ‘ 1t appears that the 
only human family, after the flood, established them- 
selves in the northern parts of [ran (that is Persia); 
that as they multiplied, they were divided mto three 
distinct branches, the Indian, the Arabian, and the TVar- 
tarian, each retaining little at first, and losing the whole 
by degrees, of their common primary language ;” and 
to these three roots, namely, the Hindoo, the Syriac, 
and the Tartarian, he traces all the languages in the 
world. 

(x) Gen, c. 14. v. 13. 


1Q2t. 
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place in the days of Heber’s two sons, Peleg and 
Joktan (y), seem to render it more probable that 
the name of Hebrew was derived from the pa- 
triarch Heber, than from the circuinstance of 

Abraham’s passing over the river Euphrates (2). 
Terah, the father of Abraham, was the ninth 
in descent from Shem, the son of Noah. He 
removed with his family from Ur in Chaldea (a) 
to Haran in Mesopotamia, and there died. ‘‘ Now 
the Lord had said unto Abraham, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a Jand that I will shew 
thee; and I will make of thce a great nation, 
and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed (b).” ‘This is the second promise of a 
future Saviour of the world, in which it was de- 
clared that he should be a descendant of Abra- 
ham. Abraham departed, and went by divine 
direction into the land of Canaan, with Sarah 
his wife, Lot his brother’s son, and all their 
substance. After the removal of Abraham into 
Canaan, which is generally denominated the Call 
of Abraham, God gave him this farther pro- 
mise, 


cy) Gen. c. 10. v.25. (z) Heber, in the Hebrew 
language, signifies beyond, or on the other side. 

(a) This Chaldza was in or near Armenia, and must 
not be confounded with the country afterwards called 
Chaldza, the capital of which was Babylon. — Maurice. 

(6) Gen. c. 12, v. 1, 2, and 3. 
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mise, “ Unto thy seed will I give this land (c).” 
In consequence of a famine which arose in Ca- 
naan, Abraham went and resided in Egypt; but 
it is not recorded how long he remained im that 
country. At length Pharaoh (d), the king, com- 
manded him to leave it, and he returned to his 
former habitation in Canaan, where he became 
very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. And 
God said to Abraham, “ All the land which 
thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed 
for ever. And I will make thy sced as the dust 
of the earth, so that if a man can number the dust 
of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered (¢).°-—And again, God said, ‘* Look now 
toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be 
able to number them. And he said unto him, 
so shall thy seed be (f/).” ‘These promises of 
numerous descendants were made to Abraham 
at the time he had no children, but ‘‘ he believed 
in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righte- 

ousness.” 


(c) Gen. c. 12. v. 7. 

. (d) It is certain that the name of Pharaoh was com- 
mon to all the kings of Egypt from this time ull the 
Babylonian captivity; but how much longer it conti- 
nued, or when the first Pharaoh reigned, is not known. 
Pharaoh, in the /Ethiopic language, signifies Father of 
the Country. 

(¢) Gen. c. 13. v.15 and 16, 
(f) Gen. c. 15. v. 5. 
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ousness (g').”—“‘ And God said unto Abraham 
in a dream, Know of a surety that thy seed shall 
be a stranger ina land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve them, and they shall afflict them 400 (h) 
years; and also that nation whom they shall 
serve, will I judge; and atterwards shall they 
come out with great substance ; but in the fourth 
generation they shall come hither again (7).” 
And God having again promised numerous 
descendants to Abraham, instituted the rite of 
circumcision (#) as the sign of a covenant be- 
tween himself and the seed of Abraham. He 

commanded 


(gz) Gen. c. 15. v.6. 

(A) The affliction here foretold was partly in Canaan 
and partly in Egypt, which were neighbouring countries, 
and both inhabited by the descendants of Ham. It began 
at the birth of Isaac, and ended at the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage. ‘The precise time was 405 years, 
but odd numbers are frequently omitted upon such occa- 
sions. In Exodus, c. 12. v. 40, this affliction or sojourn- 
ing is said to have lasted 430 years. This ditterence is 
accounted for by considering, that in the latter case the 
25 years, during which Abraham was in the land of Ca- 
naan, before Jsaac was born, are included; and these 25 
years, which began when the promise was given, added 
to 405, make exactly 430 years. 

(:) Gen.c. 15. v. 13, &c. 

(4) See Home’s Scripture History of the Jews, vol. 2. 
for the origin of circumcision, and Shuckford’s Con- 
nexion, from whose examination it appears evident that 
the Egyptians did not practise circumcision till after 
Abraham had been in Egypt. 
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commanded that on the eighth day every man- 
child should be circumcised (J). 

When Abraham and Sarah were far advanced 
in years, their son Isaac was born; and God de- 
clared to Abraham, “ In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called (m).” Isaac was born twenty-five years after 
Abrahaw’s arrival in Canaan; and fourteen years 
before the birth of Isaac, Abraham had a son by 
Hagar, an Egyptian bond-woman, the handmaid 
of his wife Sarah (02). This son was called Ishmael; 
and from him are descended the Arabians, whose 
character,, even to this day, answers to the 

description 


(1) The cighth day is the ume of circumcision among 
the Jews, that is, the descendants of Abraham and 
Sarah ; but because Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
‘Hagar, wasthirteen years old when he was circumcised, 
the descendants of Ishmael are not circumcised tll that 
age. Circumcision was a type of baptism. Abraham 
was the first person circumcised, and he is also the first 
person called a prophet in Scripture. 

cm) Gen. c. 21, v.12. 

(n) St. Paul points out a material difference between 
these two sons of Abraham. He says, that Ishmael, the 
‘son of Hagar the bond-woman, was born only according 
.to the flesh, in the common course of nature; but that 
Isaac was born by virtue of the promise, and by the par- 
ticular interposition of divine power: and that these two 
‘sons of “Abraham were designed to represent the two 
covenants of the law and the gospel, the former a state 
of bondage, the latter of freedom. Gal. ch. 4. 


VoL. I, L 


1896. 


1871, 
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description of their ancestor ; “ He will be a wild 
man; bis hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him (0).” 

God was pleased to make trial of Abraham's 
faith and obedience, by commanding him to take 
his son Isaac, when he was about twenty-five 
years of age, and offer him as a burnt-offering 
upon Mount Moriah. Abraham rose early the 
next morning, and went with Isaac to the ap- 
pointed place. He built an altar there; and 
every preparation being made, just as he was 
about to slay his son, an anget of the Lord called 
to him and said, “ Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; for 
now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and look- 
ed, and beheld behind him a ram caught in a 
thicket by his horns. And Abraham went and 
took the ram, and offered it up for a burnt- 
offering in the stead of his son (p/.” The moun- 
tain, on which Abraham was commanded to offer 
his son Isaac, was the same as that on which the 
temple of Solomon was afterwards built, and on 
which Christ was crucified ; and the whole trans- 

action 


(0) Gen. c. 16. v. 12. 
(p) Gen, c. 22. v. 12, 13. 
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action is to be considered as typical of the sacri- 
fice of Christ (q/). 

Isaac, who was expressly prohibited by his 
father from taking a Canaanitish woman to wife, 
married Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel, the 1859. 
son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, and had by 
her two sons, Esau and Jacob. God renewed to 
Isaac the promises which he had made to Abra- 
ham; ‘‘ 1 will make thy seed to multiply as the 
stars of Heaven; and will give unto thy seed 
all these countries; and in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the Earth be blessed (r).” In those 
days the head of the family or tribe was consi- 
dered as the governor whom God had placed 
over them (s); in him were vested the offices of 
king and priest ; to him were entrusted the pro- 
mises of God, and the care of preserving his 
people obedient and happy. Voluntarily to re- 
sign this station, was then to desert the charge 
assigned to him by God (¢). Accordingly, we 

find, 


(q) Abraham’s answer to Isaac’s question, ‘‘ Where 
is the lamb for a burnt-offering ? ” may he looked upon 
as prophetical; ‘ My son, God will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt-offering.” Gen. c. 22. v. 8. 

(r) Gen, c. 26. v. 4, 

(s) This opinion and this custom have been preserved 
aniong many of the Arabian tribes to the present hour. 

(t) “ The patriarchal form of government (80 called 

L2 from 
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find, that after Esau had proved how lightly he 
estcemed the bigh and sacred distinction to 

which 
from wartgaefamilia and agywy princeps) is dedined by 
Godwin to consist in the ¢ fathers of families, and their 
first-born after them, exercising all kinds of ecclesiastical 
and civil authority in their respective housholds; blessing, 
cursing, casting out of doors, disinheriting, and punish- 
ing with death.” It is natural to suppose that Adam, the 
father of all mankind, would be considered as supreme 
among them, and have special honour paid him so long 
as he lived ; and that when his posterity separated into 
distinct families and tribes, their respective fathers would 
be acknowledgcd by them as their princes. For as they 
could not, in any tolerable manner, live together with- 
out same kind of government, and no government can 
subsist without some head in which the executive power 
is lodged ; whom were the children so likely, after they 
grew up, to acknowledge in this capacity as their fether, 
to whose authority they had been used to submit in their 
early years? and hence, those, who were at first only 
acknowledzed as kings over their own housholds, grew 
insensibly into monarchs of larger communities, by 
claiming the same authority over the familics which 
branched out of them, as they had exercised over their 
own, However, the picper patriarchal poveramenht is 
supposed to have continued atnong the people of God 
until the ame of the Israelites dwelling in Eeypt, for 
then we have the first intimation of a different form of 
government among them. Our author hath perhaps 
assigned greater authority to the patriarchs than they 
reasonably could or did claim and exercise; at least the 
instances he produces to prove they were ordinarily in- 


vested 
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which his ‘birth entitled him, by selling his 
birth-right for a mess of pottayve, the arts of 

Jacob 


vested with such a despotic power in civilibus et sacris, as 
he ascribes tothem, are not sufficiently convincing.” Jen- 
nings’s Jewish Ant. vol. 1. p. 1.— Whether we suppose 
that the patriarchs derived their authority immediately 
from God, or that it was the natural result of situation, 
ie will, L think, seem probable that their power was not 
defined, but was exerted according to circumstances. 1 
never, however, appears to have been disputel in those 
early ages ; and the ideas of king and father were long 
intimately blended. Even when the corruptions of 
time, and the aggressions of tyranny, had separated these 
ideas, the person of a king was ever held sacred; and 
whoever lifted his hand against his life, however cruel, 
unjust, or wicked he might be, never failed to be consi- 
dered as impious, and to mect with general execration. 
Indeed, whether we consider sacred or profane history, 
civil government appears to derive its origin from the 
patriarchal ages, and therefore it would be difficult to 
deny that it was ‘“ crdained of Ged.” It will appear 
also thatthe monarchical tori of civil government is the 
most antient; that the monarchy was hereditary tll the 
numerous collateral setdlements, the necessities, the dan- 
gers, and the wars, which soon began to disturb the 
world, gave rise sometines to the usurpation of acknow- 
ledged tight, and sometimes to the election of some 
warlike chief to be the head of several tribes united by 
consent; that the power of the monarch was limited by 
the laws of religion, and morality, and patriarchal cus- 
toms, not by the will of the people, tll after these 
restraints had been found insufficient barmiers against 


L3 tyranny; 
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Jacob and his mother Rebekah were permitted 
to succeed (uz). It should be remembered how- 
ever, that God had declared, before the birth 
of her sons, that ‘‘ the elder should serve the 
younger (v);” and though deceit can never be 
justified, it is possible that Rebekah was led to 
practise it from anxiety to prevent Isaac “‘ from 
sinning against the Lord,” by attempting to 
counteract this decree, as well as by partiality to 
Jacob: tor Isaac seems to have intended to give 
his paternal blessing secretly. Isaac's desire to 
secure to his eldest son the benefits of the prophetic 
blessing is indeed a very remarkable proot of the 
perfect confidence in the promises of God, and the 
full conviction of divine Inspiration, which pos- 
sessed the minds of the early patriarchs. 

Jacob, 


tyranny ; and then, by general consent, laws and regu- 
lations were established, to preserve the general liberty 
and happiness of each community. 

(u) “ One of the great privileges of primogeniture in 
these antient times, conssted in being the priest or sa- 
crificer for the family ; and it is very likely Jacob had 
a view also to the promise of the Messiah, which he rea- 
dily might think would attend upon the purchase of the 
birth-right ; and it is probable that Esau, upon both these 
accounts, 1s called by the apostle “ a profane person,” 
Heb. c. 12. v. 16. “as despising that promise, and the 
religious employment of the priesthood.” Home’s Scrip- 
ture History, vol. 1st. 


(v) Gen. c. 25. v. 23. 
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Jacob, having obtained the promise of inhe- 1760, _ 
ritance, was sent by his father to Padan-aram, 
or Syria, to take a wife out of his own family, 
that he might avoid a connection with the ac- 
cursed family of Canaan, into which Esau had 
married; and from the character (w) given of 
“ the daughters of Canaan,” we may conclude that 
the people were then hastening “ to fill the cup 
of their iniquity.” Jacob was favoured with a 
vision m his way to Padan-aram, by which 
God was pleased to establish his covenant with 
him, as he had done with Abraham and with 
Isaac (a). After residing there some time, he 
married Leah and Rachel, the two daughters of 
Laban, his mothers brother. By Leah he had 
six sons, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issa- 
char, and Zabulon; by Rachel he had two, 
namely, Joseph and Benjamin. He had also 
two sons, Dan and Naphthali, by Bilhah, Ra- 
chel’s bandimaid; and he had two other sons, 


(w) Gen. c. 27. v. 46. 
(x) It may be observed, that God was pleased to 


renew with Isaac and with Jacob the covenant he had 
made with Abraham, because Abraham had other sons 
by Hagar and his second wife Keturah, and Isaac had 
two sons; but all the twelve sons of Jacob inherited the 
promises, and we therefore hear of no renewal of the 
covenant till the time arrived for the beginning of the 
fulfilment of the promises, when Moses was to conduct 
them out of Egypt, and give them a peculiar law. 
L4 
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Gad and Ashur, by Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid. 
These twelve sons were all born to Jacob in Pa- 
dan-aram ; but Jacob returned to the land of 
Canaan before the death of his father Isaac. In 
bis way thither, God was pleased to grant Jacob a 
remarkable token of his favour, and to change his 
nameto Israel (y_), whence his posterity were called 
Israclites. Esau had been some time established 
in Mount Seir, since called Edom (2), when his 
father died. He seems however to have returned 
to the plains of Mamre, on that event, for a short 
time at least; for it 1s said, that “ Esau went 
from the face of his brother Jacob, for their fa- 
milies and cattle were more than the Jand would 
bear together, and dwelt in Mount Seir (a).” 
Joseph (5) was the favourite son of Jacob: 
* And when his brethren saw that their father 
loved htm more than all his brethren, they hated 
him, and could not speak peaceably to him (c) ;” 
and Joseph, by relating to them two prophetic 
dreams, with which he was favoured, denoting 
that his condition in the world would be superior 
to theirs, greatly increased their envy and hatred. 
It 


(y) Gen. c. 32. v. 28. 

(z) The descendants of Esau are called Edomites in 
Scripture. 

(a) Gen. c. 36. v. 6, &c. 

(4) I cannot but refer my readers to the remarkable 
account of Joseph given by Justin, lib. 36, cap. 2. 

(c) Gen, c. 37. Vv. 4. 
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It happened that Jacob sent Joseph to the fields, 
“‘to enquire after his brethren and the flocks,” 
and when his brothers saw him they resolved to 
kill him; but being dissuaded by Reuben from 
shedding his blood, they threw him naked into a . 
pit. It was Reuben’s design to have taken him 
from thence, and to have preserved him; but 
before he could execute this design, the other 
brothers, who probably repented of their cruelty 
as soon as they had gratified their resentment, 
seeing some Ishmaelites, who were merchants, 
passing by in their way to Egvpt, sold Joseph 1728. 
to them as the means of saving his life, without 
discovering their wickedness to their father ; 
they then besmeared his coat with blood, 
and carried it to Jacob, who, concluding that 
his darling child was devoured by a wild beast, 
put on sackcloth, and “mourned many days.” 
In the meantime J oseph was carried into Egypt, 
and sold to Potiphar, the chief officer under 
Pharaoh the king. ‘ The Lord made all that 
Joseph did to prosper, and he found favour in 
the sight of his master, who made him over- 
secr of his house, and put all that he bad into 
his hands (d).” But there was a sudden reverse 
in Joseph's prosperity. Potiphar’s wile endea- 
voured to seduce Joseph to dishonour his master's 
bed; “but he refused, and he said unto his 
| master’s 
(d) Gen, c. 39. ¥. 3 and 4. 
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master’s wife, Behold, my master wotteth not what 
is with me in the house, and he hath com- 
mitted all that he hath to my hand. There is 
none greater in this house than I, neither hath 
he kept any thing back from me but thee, be- 
cause thou art his wife: how then can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God (d)?’”— 
Incensed by his resolute refusal, this woman 
falsely accused him to her husband of having 
attempted to commit that crime by force, of which 
she could not, after repeated trials, prevail upon 
hin to be guilty. Potiphar believed the accusa- 
tion, and cast Joseph into prison. But here also 
God was with Joseph, and gave him favour in the 
sight of the keeper of the prison. The keeper 
entrusted to him the whole care of the prison, 
“and that which he did there likewise, the Lord 
made it to prosper (e).” It happened that the 
chief baker and chief butler of Pharaoh, who 
were confined in the same prison, dreamed each 
a dream, and Joseph interpreted their dreams to 
them, foretelling, that at the expiration of three 
days, the baker would be hanged on a tree, 
and that the butler would be restored to his 
former situation in Pharaoh's family. Both these 
events happened precisely as Joseph had foretold. 
About two years after, Pharach had two dreams, 

which 

(2d) Gen. c. 39. v. 8 and 9. 
(¢) Gen. c. 39. v. 23. 
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which none of the wise men of the country could 
explain; but the butler, recollecting Joseph, who 
was still in prison, mentioned him to Pharaoh ; 
and the king sent for Joseph to interpret them. 1715. 
Joseph was enabled by God to understand the 
dreams ; and told Pharaoh, that they portended 
seven years of plenty, which would be followed 
by seven years of famine; and added, “ Let 
therefore Pharaoh appoint officers over the land, 
_ and let them gather corn in the seven plenteous 
years; and this food shall be for store against the 
seven years of famine (f).” The king, admiring 
the wisdom of Joseph, and justly concluding 
that ‘the spirit of God was in him (g),” en- 
trusted to his care the business of collecting the 
corn, and gave him full power in all other 
concerns of his kingdom. From all these trans- 
actions it appears, that the Egyptians wor- 
shipped the true God in these early ages, 
though their religion was probably corrupted 
with some idolatrous mixture. The seven years 
of plenty came according to Joseph's interpre- 
tation of the dreams, and vast quantities of 
corn were laid up conformably to his advice. 
Afterwards began the years of famine, which was 1708. 
not confined to Egypt, but extended “ over all 
the face of the earth.” Then the storehouses 


wcre 
(f) Gen. c. 41. v. 34 and 36, 
(g) Gen. c. qt. v. 38. 
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were opened, and the corn was sold, not only to 
the Egyptians, but also to the neighbouring 
nations, under thedirectionof Joseph. This famine 
was severely felt in Canaan ; and Jacob, hearing 
that there was corn in Egvpt, sent ten of his 
sons thither to buy corn; but Benjamin remained 
with his father. 

Joseph had been nearly twenty years in Revpt 
when his ten brothers appeared, and “ bowed 
before him.” Instantly recollecting them, but 
not chusing to discover himself, he enquircd who 
they were; and pretending to be dissatisfied 
with their account of themscives, he accused 
them of being spies, and cast them into 
prison. Joseph probably wished to recal their 
former wickedness to their remembrance, and to 
produce contrition by calamity; and if this 
were his intention, he appcars to have succeeded ; 
for “they said one to another, We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother... . therefore is 
this distress come upon us (/).” At the end 
of three days, he sent for them out of prison, 
and supplied them with corn; but he detained 
Simeon, and bound him in the presence of his 
brothers. The rest he dismissed, commanding 
them to come back into Egypt with ‘igi 
youngest brother, to prove the truth of what 

. they 
(4) Gen. c. 42. v. 21. 
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they had asserted; and promised that he would 
then restore Simeon, and suffer them to traffic in 
the land. 

When Jacob was informed of every thing 
which had passed in Egypt, he was astonished, 
and grieved to the soul. He recollected the loss 
of his favourite son Joseph; he lamented the 
detention of Simeon, and declared that he would 
not part with Benjamin. But the severity of 
the famine in Canaan, and the impossibility 
of procuring corn from any place, except 
Egypt, at length induced him to send Benjamin 
thither, with his other sons, for a tresh supply. 
Upon their return to Egypt, Joseph immediately 
ordered a feast to be prepared tor them at his 
own house. When he received them there, the 
sight of his brother Benjamin (2), and the 
answers which they gave to his enquiries after 
their father Jacob, affected him so much, thac 
“he sought where to weep; and entered into 
his chamber and wept (/4).” But when he 
had composed himself, he returned, and enter- 
tained them with great kindness, distinguishing 
Benjamin with particular marks of regard. Be- 
fore they departed the next morning, Joseph 

privately 

(4) Benjamin was nearest his own age, and was the 


only one of his brothers by the same mother, namely, 
Rachel. 


(4) Gen. c. 43. v. 32 
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privately ordered his steward to put his silver cup 
with the corn-money into Benjamin’s sack; and 
when they had gone out of the city, they were, 
by Joseph’s direction, pursued, overtaken, and 
charged with ingratitude and theft. Conscious 
of their innocence, they proposed, “ that with 
whomsoever the cup was found he should die, 
and the rest become bondmen to Joseph (1).” 
And when, upon examination, the cup was found 
in Benjamin's sack, they expressed the greatest 
surprize and concern, and all readily returned to 
Joseph, who reproached them with seeming 
indignation. The address of Judah to his unknown 
brother on this trying occasion, is one of the 
most beautiiul examples of natural eloquence 
it is possible toimagine. He recalled to Joseph’s 
mind every thing which had passed when they 
were before in Egypt; related to him Jacob’s 
distress at parting with Benjamin; stated the 
fatal consequences which must follow to their 
aged parent, if Benjamin did not return into 
Canaan; and offered himself to remain a bond- 
man instead of Benjamin ; ‘‘ For how,” added he, 
“shall I go up to my father, and the lad be not 
with nie? lest peradventure I see the evil that 
shall come on my father (m).°—‘ Then Joseph 
could 
(DL) Gen. c. 44. v. 9. 
(m) Gen. c. 44. v- 34. 
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could not refrain himself before all them that 
stood by him; and he cried, Cause every man to 
go out from me. And there stood no man with 
him, while Joseph made himself known unto his 
brethren. And he wept aloud, and the Egyp- 
tians, and the house of Pharaoh, heard. And 
Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joscph.— 
Doth my father yet live °—And his brethren could 
not answer him, for they were troubled at his 
presence (7). Joseph, perceiving their distress, 
endeavoured by every expression of kindness 
to comfort them, and desired that they would 
go again into Canaan, and bring their venerable 
parent and all his family, that they might be 
placed in the land of Egypt, and partake of every 
good thing which the land afforded. And they 
returned into Canaan, and told their father that 
Joseph was alive, and governor of Egypt. The 
account appeared so incredible to Jacob, that he 
was with difficulty persuaded of its truth; but 
being at length convinced, he exclaimed in a 
transport of joy and gratitude, ‘‘ It is enough; 
Joseph my son is yetalive. I will go and see 
him before I die (0).”—-And Jacob, and all his 
family, with their cattle and goods, set out for 
Egypt. And as they rested at Beersheba, God 

appeared 

(") Gen. c. 45. v. 1, &c. 
(0) Gen. c. 45. v. 28. 
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appeared unto Jacob in a dream; and said, “‘ Feat 
not, Jacob, to go down into Egypt, for I will 
there make of thee a great nation. I will go 
down with thee into Egypt, and I will also surely 
bring thee up again (p) ; and Joseph shall put his 
hand upon thine eyes (q).” 

1706. When Jacob arrived in Egypt, his whole family, 
including Joseph and his two children, amounted 
to seventy persons (7); and by the management of 
Joseph, who we may presume acted in this instance 
under divine direction, they were placed in the 
land of Goshen. This land was suited to their 
occupation as shepherds; here they grew and 
multiplied exceedingly, and continucd a people 
distinct froin the Egyptians, “ tor every shepherd 
was an abomination unto the Pgyptians (s)."— 
Jacob lived there seventeen years; and before 
be died, he declared, in the spirit of pro- 

phecy 

(p) Thatis, his posterity. Scripture frequently men- 
tions parents and children as the same persons. But it 
may be wbserved, that this promise was literally fulfilicd, 
for Jacob was buried in the land of Canaan. 

(q) Gen.c. 46.v. 3 and 4. 

(r) There now went to Egypt, Jacob himself, and 
sixty-four sons and grandsons, together with one daugh- 
ter, Dinah, and one grand-daughter, Sarah ; these sixty- 
seven persons, added to Joseph and his two sons, who 


were already in Egypt, make vp the number exactly 
seventy. 


(s) Gen. c. 46. v. 34. 
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phecy, the future condition of all his children, 
and foretold that the Messiah should descend 
from Judah (¢). He commanded Joseph to 
bury him in the land of Canaan, in the field of 
Nachpelah, where Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Re- 
bekah, and Leah, were all buried, intimating by 
this command his faith in the promise of God, 
that his sced should possess the land of Canaan. 
The body of Jacob was, by the permission of 
Pharaoh, carried from Goshen, and buried by 
his sons with great solemnity in the land of Ca- 
naan. Joseph returned with his brothers into 
Egypt, and continued to treat them with the 
same uniform kindness, which they had expe- 
rienced from him duriny the life of their father. 
He died there at the age of one hundred and ten 
years, having, immediately before his death, so- 
Iemnly assured his brethren of lis faith in the 
promises of God fu): “I die: and God will 
surely visit you, and bring you out of this land, 
unto the land which he sware to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob; and ye shall carry up my 
bones from hence (.7).” 


The 


a 


(t) Gen. ¢. 49. v. 8, &e. 
(«) It has been supposed that Joseph repeated this 
promise of deliverance out of Egypt, with the same pre- 
phetic spirit with which his fathers were endued, 
(«) Gen.c. 50. v. 24 and 25. 
Vox, I, M 


168Q, 


1635. 


1571. 
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The descendants of Jacob multiplicd tu so 
great a degree, that about sixty years after the 
death of Joseph, the king, who ther reigncd over 
Egypt, became jealous of their numbers, and 
endeavoured to check their increase, by imposing 
heavy tasks upon them, and by reducing them 
to a state of severe slavery. But tinding that 
these attempts had not the proposed effect, he 
ordered their midwives to destroy all the male 
children of the Israclites at the time of their 
birth. The midwives refused to obey these in- 
human orders, and the Israclites continued to 
increase. ‘Tlicn the king commanded his people 


to cast into the river all the male children of the 


Israelites. And a woman of the tribe of Levi, 
whose name was Jochabed, and whose husband's 
name was Ainram, hid her son for three months ; 
but being unable to conceal him any longer, she 
put him in a baskef, and Jaid it by the side of 
the river. Soon after, the king’s daughter came 


down to bathe in the river, and-having discovered 


the child, concluded that it was one of the He- 
brew children, and had compassion upon hin. 
The sister of the child, who had been watching at 
a distance to see what became of him, now coming 
up, offered to go and call one of the Hebrew 
women, who might nurse the child for the king’s 
daughter, and having received permission, she 

9 brought 
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brouzht the mother of the child ; and Pharaoh’s 
daughter said to her, “ ‘Take this child away, and 
nurse him for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages (y).” Thus was the child committed to 
the care of his own mother; and when he was 
grown to a certain age, he was carried to Pha- 
raoh's daughter, who galled him Moses, and 
treated and educated hin as her own son. Thus 
was the destined lawgiver of the Jews miraculously 
preserved, and fitted by “ alk the learning of the 
I-eyptians” for the character he was to assume, as 

far as depended upon human acquirements. 
Moscs, being grown up to manhood, became 
acquainted with the circumstances of his birth, 
and with the sufferings of his brethren; and 
observing one day an Egyptian cruelly beating 
a‘ Hebrew, he slew the Evyptian. When this 
was known to Pharaoh, he sought to put Moses 
to death; but he fled into the land of Midian, 
and married Zipporah, the daughter of Jethro, 
the priest, of that country, where it appears, 
the worship of God was still retained. While 
Moses lived in Midian the king of Egypt died ; 
but the persecution of the Israelites continuing 
under his successor, they prayed unto God, and 
God was pleased to have compassion upon them, 
according to his promise to their fathers. When 
Moses, 

Gy) Ex. c. 2. v. 9. 
M 2 


1491. 
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Moses, about forty years after he first came into 
Midian, was keeping the flocks of Jethro, near 
Mount Horeb, “ the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him ina flame of fire, out of the midst of 


‘a bnsh, and he looked, and behold the bush 


burned with fire, and the bush was not con- 
sumed (3)."—-“‘ And God called to Moses out 
of the midst of the bush,” and declared himselt 
to be the God of his father, and of Abrahain, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in a manner peculiarly solemn. 
“ And the Lord said, I have seen the affliction 
of my people, and Iam come down to deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to 
bring them into the fruitful land of Canaan (a).” 
‘These words are remarkable, and secm to indi- 
cate, that God had not vouchsafed to hold any 
visible intercourse with the Israelites during their 
long residence in Egypt, from the death of Jacob 
to this period of their sufferings. And God 
declared it his purpose to make Moses his in- 
strument to deliver his people from bondage, and 
connanded him to communicate this his gra- 
cious design to the elders of Isracl. Ie farther di- 
rected, that they should ask of Pharaoh permission 
to go three days journey into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to the Lord their God, foretelling at the 


same 


(z) Ex.c. 3. v. 2. 
(2) Ex.c. 3.v. 7 and 8, 
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same time, that Pharaoh would not at first giant 
this request; bit tiat after a variety of afflic- 
tions, which the Eyvyptians would suffer in con- 
sequence of lis reinsal, he would allow them to 
go. Moses, being “‘ meck above all men,” was 
at first unwilling to cngage in this arduous busi- 
ness, and pleaded his unfitness for the employ- 
ment, from the slowness of his speech, and want 
of authority to convince the people that he was 
sent tu them by God. But God, though he 
expressed displeasure at his reluctance and dis- 
trust, condescended to promise hin his constant 
presence and immediate direction, and the assist- 
ance of bis brother Aaron, whom he knew to 
excel in eloquence, as his ‘‘ spokesman ;” and he 
also promised him the power of performing 
miracles, as a proof of his divine commission. 
To inspire him farther with confidence, God 
cased his rod to become a serpent, and the ser- 
pent again to become a rod: he then caused 
his hand to be “ leprous as snow,” and his hand 
was “turned again as his other flesi,” 
couraged by these assurances of support at 
success, and convinced by the wonders he saw, 
that it was indeed the God of his fathers who 
thus appeared to fulfil the promise of restoring 
the Israelites to the land of Canaan at the 
M 3 time 
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time (6) which had been appointed four hundred 
years before, Moses was nt length persuaded to 
undertake the great work of delivering his country- 
men. He set out for Egypt; and in his way 
through the wilderness he met his brother Aaron, 
whom God had ordered to go thither, and told 
him, “all the words ot the Lord who had sent him, 
and all the signs which he had commanded him.” 
When Moses and Aaron arrived in Goshen, 
they called an assembly of the Israclites, and 
Aaron informed them of the commands, and of 
the promises which Moses had received from 
God. <And the people, hearing what the Lord 
had said to Muses, and secing the miracles (c) 
which ‘he was enabled to pertorm, believed, and 
worshipped God. Moses and Aaron then went to 
Pharaoh, and in the name of God required him 
to Iet the Israclites vo into the wilderness, and 
sacrifice to the Lord their God. Pharaoh treated 
the message with contempt, and enjoined the 
task-masters to lay heavier burdens upon the 
— and when they complained of the in- 
creased 


(4) Moses was great-grandson to Levi, one of the 
sons of Jacob. who had removed into Egypt. God had 
promised (Gen. c. 15.v. 16.) that the Israelites should 
return into Canagn in the fourth ceneration, 

(¢) Moses and Aaron, the lawgiver and priest of his 
chosen people, appear to .have been the first persons 
whom God empowered to perform miracles, 
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creased severity of their oppression, God com- 
manded Moses to assure them, “ that he would 
deliver them from the bondage of the Egvptians, 
and vive them the land of Canaan, as he had pro- 
miscd to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; that he 
would be their God, and that they should be his 
peculiar people; but they hearkened not unto 
Aloses, for anguish of spirit and for cruel bond- 
ase (d).” Moses and Aaron, by the direction of 
God, applied agsin unto Pharaoh; and though 
they performed a miracle in his presence, yet he 
again refused to let the Israclites go. Then the 
country of Egvpt was afflicted by a succession of 
plagues : the water of the river Nile was turned 
mto blood ; frogs covered the whole land; the 
dust of the earth was converted into lice; an im- 
mense swarm of fhes infested the whole land of 
Egypt; a mérrain destroyed all the cattle ; boils 
and blains broke out upon the Egvptians, both 
upon man and beast; the country was laid- waste 
by a dreadful storm of thunder, rain, and hail, so 
that the fire ran along upon the vround; locusts 
destroyed every herb of the lind, and all the fruit 
of the trees, which the hail had left; and there 
was a thick darkness in the land of Egypt for 
three days. None of these plagues extended to 
the Israclites, or to the land of Goshen, where 

they 

(4d) Ex.c. 6. v. 6, &c. 
M 4 
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they dwelt. While Pharavh and his people were 
actualiy suffering under these several plagues, he 
appeared to relent, and to acknowledge the power 
ot God. He entreated Moses to pray to God for 
deliverance from the plague, and promised to let 
the Israelites go and sacrifice. But when the 
plague was removed by the prayers of Moses, 
Pharaoh constantly refused to fulfil his promise ; 
and though: threstened with another plague, he still 
detained the Israelites under the same cruel sla- 
very. At length Moses declared to Pharaoh, in 
the name of God, that if he would not let the 
Israelites go, all the first-born in the land of Egypt 
should be destroyed. Pharaoh not only persisted 
in his tefusal, but threatened Moses with instant 
death, if he presumed to appear again before him, 

The execution of this last judgment, the de- 
struction of the first-born of the Egyptians, was 
attended with greater solemnity than any of the 
preceding. About four days before it touk place, 
all the families of Israel were commanded to pre- 
pare for a feast to the Lord, and to kill a lamb, 
without spot or blemish, on a certain evening, 
and ‘‘ to eat itin haste, with their loins girded, 
their shoes on their feet, and their staff in their 
hands ;” and to sprinkle the blood upon the lintel 
and side posts of the doors of their honses. “ And 
God said, the blood shall be to you for a token 


ia 


5 upon 
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upon the houses where ye are; and when I see 
the blood, I will pass over you, and the plague shall 
not be upon you to destroy you, when I smite the 
land of Egypt.—<\nd this day shall be unto you 
for a memorial ; and ye shall keep it a feast to the 
Lord throughout your generations; ye shall keep 
it a feast by an ordinance for ever (c).”—‘* And 
it shall come to pass, when ye be come to the 
land which the Lord will give you, according as 
he hath promised, that ye shall keep “his service. 
And it shall come to pass when your children 
shall say, What mean ye by this service? that ye 
shall say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s Pass- 
over, who passed over the louses of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the houses of 
the Egyptians, and delivered our houses (f).” 
Thus did God institute the feast of the Passover, 
and coimmand that it should be kept every year by 
the Israelites, in memorial of his having passed 
over the houses of the Israelites when he destroyed 
the first-born of all the Egyptians. And the lamb 
sacrificed at this feast, 1s to be considered as 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ, our great de- 

aiverer trom more than F.gyptian bondage. 
The Children of Israel were also directed by 
Moses ‘‘ to borrow (or, as it should have been 
translated, 


(ce) Ex. c. 12. v. 13 and 14, 
CU) Ex.c.12. We 25s &ce 
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translated, to ask (g') of the Eayptians jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. And 
the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of 
the Eeyptians, so that they lent (or gave) unto 
them such things as they required; and they 
spoiled the Egyptians (A).” The spoit which the 
Israelites were to carry away from the Egyptians, 
may be considered as some compensation tor their 
labour, and for the hardships they had suffered 
in their land, or as a tribute they reccived from 

a con- 


(zc) Vide Shuckford, book 9, and Josephus, Ant, 
lib. 2, c. 14, and Whisron’s note in loc. 

(4) Ex.c. 12. v.35 and 36. Harmer’s Observations 
upon the customs which have existed inthe East from 
remote antiquity, and are still generally prevalent, ree 
specting the giving, receiving, and a@shing jor pics sts, 
will throw great light upon ts passape: + Kaine Solo. 
mon, it Is said, 1 Kings, c. 10. v 13, gave unto the 
qucen of Sheba all her de ire, what-cever she asked, be- 
sides that which Solomon gave her ot his rovai bounty, 
This appears strange to us, but it is agreeable ca ino tern 
eastern usages, which are allowed to have teen derved 
from remote antiquity .... Phe practice is very Common 
to this day inthe bast; it is not there looked upon as 
any degradation to dignity, or any mark of rapacious 
meanness.” Obs, 203. vol. 4.—TJhe pifts of the Egyp- 
tans, thereforé, might be both an acknowledgment of 
superiority, and a mark of kindness; but unless rhe en- 
slaved Israelites had received an express command to ask 
for gifts, their situation must have precluded all ideas of 
friendly intercourse between them and the Egypuans, 
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a conquercd nation ; for, it should be remembered, 
they had an express command, to take this spoil 
with them, from the Sovereign of the Universe, 

whose authority Pharaoh had so long disputed. 
At the time appointed, ‘it came to pass, that 
at midnight the Lord smote all the first-born of 
the land of F.gypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
that sat on his throne, unto the first-born of the 
captive that was in the dungeon, and all the 
first-born of the cattle (7);” but not a single 
Israclite was destroyed. Pharaoh, terrified by 
this instance of divine vengeance, hastily sent for 
Moses and Aaron, and commanded that they 
and all the Israclites should immediately depart 
from Egypt. Accordingly, the children of Israel, 
who were already prepared, by the word of the 
Lord, for their departure, assembled, “* and 
journeyed from [tameses to Succoth, about 
600,000 on foot, that were men, beside chil- 
dren (k). Anda mixed multitude went up also 
with them; and flocks, and herds, even very 
much cattle (/).” The children of Israel de- 
parted trom Egypt 430 years after Abraham’s 
first 


(J) Ex.c. 12. v. 29. 

(&) If we include women and children, the Israehites 
could nor be less than 1,500,000, which was a vast in- 
crease from seventy persons in about two hundred ycars. 


(/) Ex.c. 12. v. 37 and 38, 
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first arrival in the land of Canaan, 215 of which 
were passed by him and his descendants in 
Canaan, and the other 215 in Egvpt. 

God was pleased to direct the journey of the 
children of Isracl through the wilderness of the 
Red Sca (m).  “ And the Lord went before them 
by day ina pillar of a cloud, and by might ina 
pillar cf fire to give them light (22).°) When 
Pharaoh heard that the chitdren of Israel had 
fled, he pursued them with lis army, and over- 
took them the sixth day as they were encamped 
near the ted Sea. Alarmed at the appearance 
of danger, they murmured against Moses. Then 
Moses, by the command of God, stretched forth 
his hand towards the Red Sea, and the waters 
were divided, and a part of the sea became dry 
land: “ The children of Israel went into the 
midst of the sca upon dry ground; and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand 
and on their Ieft (o),” until they had all passed 
over. Pharaoh and his host pursued them into 
the seca, and when they were in the midst of it, 
Moses, by the command of God, again stretched 

forth 


(m) The Red Sea was so called, because it joined 
the land of Edom, or of Esau, which in Hebrew signi- 
hes red. 

(n) Ex. ch. 13. v. 27. 

(co) Ex. ch.1q. v.22. 
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forth his hand, and the sea returned to its 
natural state, and drowned all the Egyptians. 
This miracle, although at the time it greatly 
impressed the minds of the Israelites, and caused 
them to join in a song of thanksgiving (p) to 
God for their deliverance, did not produce per- 
manent gratitude, or any settled confidence in 
the mercy of God (q). 

The laad of the Philistines was the nearest way 
from Egypt to Canaan ; but it pleased God to 
conduct the Israelites through the wilderness (r) 
or desert of Arabia, which lay between the 
river Jordan, the mountains of Gilead, and the 

river 


(p) This is the most antient hymn nowextant. 

(q) Had we been left ignorant of the corruption of 
human nature, the conduct of the Israelites, during the 
long course of their history, would have been inexpli- 
cable, if not incredible. 

(7) We are not to imagine that every part of the 
wiiderness was uninhabited. As we mention the country 
in contradistinction to cities or chief towns, so the deserts 
and wildernesses seem to have been mentioned in antient 
times. We are told, 1 Sam.ch. 25. that Nabal and his 
family dwelt in the wilderness of Paran. Different parts 
of the wilderness took their names from adjacent places. 
See Psalm 74. v.14. Jeremiah, c.g. v. 10. Joel, 
ch. 1. v. 20. and thus the difficulty of understanding how 
the multitudes, which followed John the Baptist into the 
wilderness from the cities, could subsist, willimmediately 
vanish. 
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river Eu phrates. Whenever the Israelites, in their 
passage through the wilderness, fell into any dis+ 
tress, or met with any diffigulty, mstead of trust- 
ing in God, whose goodness they had experienced 
in so signal a manner, they always murmured 
against Moses, who was the constant instrument 
of divine interposition. But notwithstanuing the 
impatience and repeated provocations of the 
Israelites, God did not withdraw trom them his 
protection; but relieved their necessities upon 
every occasion. When they could not drink of 
the waters of Marah, on account of their bitter- 
ness, he enabled Moses to make them sweet (s/) ; 
when they were in want ot food, he sent them 
manna and quails from heaven (¢); when they 
were in want of water, he enabled Moses to pro- 
duce a spring from a hard rock (u%); when they 
were attacked by the Amalekites, he enabled 
Moses, by the holding up of his hands (.r/, to 
procure then a complete victory. ‘Thus did God, 
by a continued course of miracles, conduct the 

Israclites 


(s) Ex. ch. 15. v.23. 
(f) Ex.ch.16. They were miraculously fed with 
‘manna from heaven during the whole time of their resi- 


dence in the great wilderness of Sinai, even till they had 
tasted .orn in Canaan. 


(#4) Ex.ch. 17. v.21, &c. 
(rt) Ey.ch. 17. v.11. 
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Israclites ito the wilderness of Sinai, in Arabia 
Petrea, inthe third montti after they left Egypt. 
Jethro, who lived not“far from ‘this wilderness, 
brought thither to Moses his wife and his two sons; 
and thcre Moses, by the advice of Jettro, ap- 
pointed magistrates, with diferent degrees of 
jurisdiction, to be judges in cases of dispute among 
the Israelites; but ‘the decision of all matters of 
difficulty and fmportance he reserved to himself. 
_ God now repeated his gracious assurance, that 
he would make the Israelites his peculiar people, 
it they would obey his voice, and keep lis cove- 
nant. And sugely hothing can more strongly 
prove, that this¢people were set apart by God to 
carry on the gracious designs of lis providence for 
more extensive Salvaiion to the world, than the 
renewal of these promises to such a distrustrul 
and stubborn generation. ‘‘ And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say to the house 
of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel: Ye 
have seen what [ did unto the Egyptians, and 
how I bare you on eagles wings, and brought 
you unto inyself. Now, theretore, if ye will 
obey my vyice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me 
aboye all people; for all the earth is mine. And 
ye Mhall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and 
an holy nation. These are the words which thou 
shalt 


1491, 
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shalt speak unto the children of Israel (y).” And 
when Moses had assembled the people, and de- 
livered this gracious message from the Almighty, 
“<All the people answered together, and said, 
All that the Lord hath epoken we will do. And 
Moses returned the words of the people unto 
the Lord. And the Lord said unto Moses, Lo! 
I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the 
people may hear when I speak with thee, and 
believe thee for ever....Go unto the people, 
and sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and be 
ready against the third day; for the third day 
the Lord will come down in the sight of all the 
people upon Mount Sinaia. And thou shalt sct 
bounds unto the people round about, saying, 
Take heed to yourselves that ye @o not up into 
the Mount, or touch the border of it + whoso- 
ever toucheth the Mount shall be surely put to 
death.” And on the third day ‘there weré 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon 
the Mount, and the voice of the trumpet ex- 
ceeding loud, so that all the people who were 
in the camp trembled. And Mount Sinai was 
altogether on a smoke, because the Lord de- 
scended upon it in fire, and the whole Mount 
quaked greatly. And the Lord spake unto 
them out of the midst of the fire; they heard 

the 


(vy) Ex. ch. 19. v. 3, Sc 
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the voice of words, but they saw no similitude, 
only they heard a voice. And he declared unto 
them his covenant, which he commanded them 
to perform, even ten commandments.” And 
when the people saw these “ terrors of the Lord,” 
*« they removed and stood afar off, and said unto 
Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear : 
but let not God speak with us” again, “ lest we 
die (z.).” 

Moses and Aaron had been permitted to go 
up into the Mount before the day of this most 
awful appearance of the divine glory; but they 
were sent down to the people before the voice 
of God uttered the Law, which was afterwards 
‘‘ written by the finger of God upon tables of 
stone (@),” and given to Moses, when he was 
called within the cloud, which rested upon Mount 
Sinai, ‘‘ toreceive the statutes and the judgments,” 
which he was commanded to teach the people. 

It is to be observed that the laws, which ex- 
tend from the 20th to the 24th chapter of 


Exodus, 

(z=) Ex. c. 19 and 20, 

(a) When Moses came down from Mount Sinai, and 
found Aaron and the people of Israel defiling themselves 
with all the abominations of idolatry, in a fit of wrath 
he broke these tables of stonc; but the ten command. 
ments were afterwards written upon two other tables of 
stone, by the express direction of God, in the same 
manner as before. 


Voy. I N 
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Exodus, laws which, from their nature, must be 
considered as of gencral obligation, appear to have 
been given to Moses in the presence of all the 
people ; for after their request that God would 
not again speak to them himself, itis said, ‘‘ And 
the people stood afar off, and Moses drew near to 
the thick darkness where God was; and the Lord 
said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt say to the chil- 
dren of Israel, Ye have seen that I have talked 
with you from heaven (4) :” and then follows a 
number of statutes, and ordinances, and promises, 
and conditions, concluding with a command for 
Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy 
of the elders of Israel, to come up towards the 
Mount to worship God, as the representatives of 
the people, who stood at a distance ; but they 
were ordered “ to keep afar off” from the glory 
of the Lord, excepting Moses, who was alone 
allowed to “‘ approach near the Lord;” and. the 
history of this solemn covenant then continucs 
thus: ‘‘ And Moses came and told the people 
all the words of the Lord, and all his judgments ; 
and all the people answered with one voice, and 
said, All the words which the Lord hath said, 
will we do. And Moses wrote all the words of 
the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, and 
| | builded 


(4) Ex.c. 20, v.21 and 22. 
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builded an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars, 
according to the twelve tribes of Israel.” And 
having offered sacrifices, ‘‘ Moses took half of the 
blood, and put it into basons, and _ half of the 
blood he sprinkled on the altar; and he took the 
book of the covenant, and read in the audience 
of the people ; and they said, All that the Lord 
hath said, will we do, and be obedient. And 
Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the 
people, and said, Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord hath made with you con- 
cerning all these words.” Then went up Moses 
and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy elders 
of Israel, probably within “ the borders,” or 
alittle way up the Mount, and “ saw the glory 
of the God of Israel” appearing with a peculiar 
radiance, in confirmation of this solemn covenant. 
And afterwards, ‘“‘ the Lord said unto Moses, 
Come up to me into the Mount, and be there; 
and I wall give thee tables of stone, and a law, 
and commandments, which I have written, that 
thou mayest teach them.” Then Moses, after 
giving directions to the elders of the people for 
their conduct in his absence, ‘‘ went up into the 
Mount, and acloud covered the Mount : and the 
glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and 
the cloud covered it six days, and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the 

N 2 cloud. 
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cloud. And the sight of the glory of the Lord 
was like devouring fire on the top of the Mount, 
in the eyes of all Israel. And Moses went into 
the midst of the cloud, and was in the Mount 
forty days and forty nights (c) ;” and there God 
delivered to him those commandments, statutes, 
and ordinances, which are generally called the 
Law of Moses, or the Mosaic Dispensation. And 
it pleased God to distinguish Moses, after having 
been thus highly honoured by admission into the 
divine presence, by a kind of divine light which 
beamed from his countenance (d). And thus 
were the people constantly reminded that their 
Lawgiver was invested witb divine authority (¢). 

The laws thus delivered by God himaclf, with 
all these solemn preparations, and in a manner so 
peculiarly calculated to impress awe, and excite 
obedience, were of three sorts, moral, ceremonial, 
and civ. The moral law, which is comprised 
in the ten commandments, ‘“ written with the 
finger of God,” and the law of nature, as it is 


called, 

(c) Ex. c. 24, &c. Deut. c. 4, &c. 

(4) Ex. c. 34. 2 Cor.c. 3. v. 7, 13, &e. 

(e) When ‘it is said, “ And the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend,” 
‘we are to understand that God conversed with Moses, 
not in dreams and visions, as he did with other prophets, 
but in such a clear and plain manner as one person 
would converse with another. 
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called, are, in all essential points, the same. The 
heart of man being much depraved, and his un- 
derstandmg darkened in consequence of the fall 
of Adam, God had been pleased to renew the 
impression of the general law of nature from time 
to time, by occasional communications of his 
will; and he now confirmed and explained it by 
an express Revelation, which he commanded to be 
recorded in writing for the use of all future ages. 
This mora] law, founded in the natural relation 
subsisting between God and man, being origi- 
nally declared to Adam, either through the me- 
dium of his reason, or by some sensible impres- 
sion upon his mind, or by the audible voice of 
God himself, is of universal and eternal obliga- 
tion (f). The ccremonial or positive law relates 

to 


({) We are to remember that the change which sm 
produced in the nature of man, weakened the faculties 
with which he was originally created, and obscured the 
light pf reason. We may conceive that perfect reason 
would direct man to right conclusions concerning the ne- 
ture of God and of man, and the duties which he owes to 
God and to his fellow creatures. Salil, while man, as a 
free agent, had, as necessarily belonging to that chara. ter, 
the power of opposing the suggestions of will <a -the de- 
ductions of reason, his state of happiness must have been 
insecure. Whether we consider the knowledge of thy 
moral law as derived from perfect human reason, or, 
which js the same thing under apother name, from the 

3 original 
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to the priests, the tabernacle, the sacrifices, and 

other religious rites and services. God com- 

“manded that those who should be employed 
about the tabernacle, or in the offices of public 

“worship, should be of the posterity of Levi; and 
hence this law is sometimes called the Levitical 

law; but the priesthood itself was to be confined 

to Aaron and his descendants. The principal ob- 

jects of the ceremonial law were, to preserve the 
Jews from idolatry, to which all the neighbouring 

nations were addicted, and to keep up in their 

minds the necessity of an atonement for sin. 

The civil law relates to the civil government of 

the Israelites, to punishments, marriages, estates, 

and possessions. ‘The ceremonial and civil laws 

are intermixed with each other, and being adapted 

to the particular purpose of separating from the 

rest of the world one nation, among whom thie 

know- 


original nature of man given him by his Creator, (and in 
this sense the moral Jaw would be justly termed the law 
of nature) or whether we suppose the knowledge of this 
law communicated by some impression upon the mind, 
some mode of divine inspiration, like that by which the 
prophets were enabled to distinguish clearly and positively 
the declarations of God from the dictates of their own 
reason, or by the audible voice of God himself, accom- 
panied by some visible mark of the divine presence, the 
divine origin of this law is equally established, and its 
immutable truth is equally apparent. 
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. knowledge of the truce God, and the promi<e of 
a Redeemer, might be preserved, were designed 
for the sole use of the Israelites, and were to be 
binding upon them only till the coming of the 
Messiah. 

At this time God commanded Moses to make 
a tabernacle, or tent, for public worship, and 
gave lim dircctions respecting its materials, di- 
mensions, utensils, and every thing relative to it. 
In the tabernacle (zg) was placed the ark, or 
chest, in which were deposited the two tables 
of stone, whence it is frequently called the 
Ark of the ‘Covenant. phe lid of the ark was 
called the mercy-seat, upon the ends of which 
were two cherubim, with expanded wings, in the 
attitude of worship. Upon the mercy-seat the 
Shechinah (A), or symbol of the Divine presence, 

rested 

(zg) Aaron’s rod, which was indeed the testimony of 
his divine appointment to the priesthood, and an omer of 
manna, were also deposited in the tabernacle “ to be kept 
for the generations of Israel.” 

(A) Frequent mention is made in Scripture of the ap- 
pearance of the Lord in the earliest ages of the wurld. To 
be “banished from his presence,” to be excluded‘ from 
the light of his countenance,” and many other expres- 
sions, seem evidently to allude to some appearance of the 
divine glory, either occasional or stanionary, upon earth, 
at fixed times, probably on the sabbaths, or at appointed 
places, whither men went to worship, and to “ enquire 

N4 : 
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rested in the appearance of a luminous cloud, 
and thence the divine oracles were either audi- 
bly given, or communicated by the Urim and 
Thummim (i), as often as God, who conde 
scended to be their king and their judge, was 

consulted 


of the Lord,” in cases of doubt or distress. See Patrick's 
Gommentary, Shuckford’s Connection, and Jennings’s 
Jewish Antiquities. 

(i) Ex. c.28. v. 30. Lev.c. 8. v.8. Num.c.27.v.21, 
The Urim and Thummim, which words signify Light 
and Perfection, are applied to a miraculous ornament 
worn on the breast of the high priest, and erroneously 
supposed by some fo be descriptive of the twelve 
jewels in the breastplate of the high priest, but which in 
reality meant something distinct from these: compare 
Exodus c, 39. v. 10. with Lev. c. 8. v. 8. Some ima- 
gine that they were oracular figures that gave articulate 
answers ; others, that they implied only a plate of gold, 
engraven with the Tetragrammaton, or sacred name of 
Jehovah. Whatever the ornament was, it enabled the 
high priest to collect divine instruction upen occasions of 
national importance, and even of private concern. Some 
conceive that the intelligence was furnished by an extra- 
ordinary protrusion or splendor of the different letters ; 
but others, wah more reason, think that the Urim and 
‘Thummim only qualjfied the high priest to present him- 
scif in the holy place, to receive answers from the mercy-_ 
seat within the veil in the tabernacle and temple, and in 
the camp from some consecrated place, whence the di- 
wine yorce nught issue. Vide Prideaux’s Connexion, 

t 1, book 3. jennings’s Antiq. b. 3. 9. Phil, 
Fad. lib. 2. Spencer’s Urim and Thummjm.--Gray. 
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consulted by the high priest. Thus God is said 
“to dwell between the cherubim.” After the 
tabernacle was fanished, Moses anointed Aarog 
to be high priest, and his sons to be priests, as 
the family selected for the priesthood ; and God 
was pleased to accept their first offerings with 
sivnal marks of approbation. The people were 
then numbered ; and having now been in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Sinai nearly a year, 
they marched thence, and proceeding through 
the wilderness, they arrived in about three 
months, at Kadesh Barnea (4), not far fron 
the south border of Canaan. During this march, 
the discontent and mutinies of the people oc- 
casioned great uneasiness to Moses, and finding 
much difficulty in governing them, he applied 
to God for relief; and by the command of 
God he chose seventy elders, who were immer 
diately endowed with the holy Spirit, and began 
to prophesy. ‘These seventy elders afterwards 
assisted Moses in the government of the Israel- 
ites; and it is generally believed that this was 
the origin and foundation of the grcat national 
council of the Jews, called in future ages the 
Senhedrim (/), 

; From 
(4) The distance from Mount Sinai er Horeb to Ka- 


desh Barnea was only such as might have been pere 
foimed in eleven days. 


{/) Vide Home’s Scripture Hist. b, 2. c. 5. 
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From Kadesh Barnea Moses sent twelve men, 
one of every tribe, ‘‘ to search the land.” They 
returned at the end of forty days, and reported 
that the land flowed with milk and honey; and 
they produced pomegranates, figs, and grapes, as 
specimens of its fruit: but ten out of these twelve 
spies gave so formidable an account of tts inha- 
bitants, and of the strength of its cities, that 
the Israelites refused to nndertake the conquest 
of it, and murmured not only against Moses and 
Aaron, but also against God himself. This un- 
grateful, disobedient, and distrustful conduct of 
the Israelites brought upon them just, though 
heavy, punishment. God commanded that they 
should turn back, and wander in the wilderness 
forty years, until all who were at that time above 
twenty years of age, being in number 603,550, 
were dead, except Joshua and Caleb. These 
men were two of the twelve who had been sent 
into Canaan, and having, in opposition to the 
other ten, given a faithful account, and en- 
couraged the Israclites to attempt its conquest, 
they were rewarded with the distinguished honour 
and privilege of being permitted to go into the 
promised land, and to dwell there many ycars 
before they died. 

While the Israelites were in the sandy desarts 
of Kadesh, they murmured because they wanted 

water. 
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water. Upon this occasion Moses and Aaron 
scem not only tu have partaken of the general 
impatience and distrust, but to have endeavoured 
to give themselves honour in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, by assuming, in some degree, the power of 
granting them a supply: ‘ And Moses took the 
rod from before the Lord, as he commanded 
him. And Moses and Aaron gathered the con- 
gregation together before the rock, and he said 
unto them, Hear now, ye rebels! Must we 
fetch you water out of this rock? And Moses 
litted up his hand, and with his rod he smote the 
rock twice.” God had expressly commanded 
them ¢o speak only unto the rock; and it appears 
as if the first attempt to perform the miracle in 
their own manuer had failed, as a striking mark 
of his displeasure, though he vouchsafed to allow 
the second to succeed. ‘‘ And the water caine 
out abundantly, and the congregation drauk, 
and their beasts also. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses and Aaron, Because ye believed me not, 
to sanctify me in the eyes of the children of 
Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this congrega- 
tion into the land which I have given them (m ).” 
Thus were they punished for this complicated 
offence by a prohibition, which, while it was in a 
peculiar manner mortifying to them as leaders of 


the 
() Num. Cc, 20. Ve > 10, 11, and 12. 
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the people, afforded an exemplary lesson to all 
Israel, of the necessity of implicit obedience, of 
constant faith, and perfect humility, to secure 
the favour of God. 

The children of Israel were forty years in the 
wilderness ; but Moses has recorded the transac- 
tions of only taree years, namely, the first two 
and the last. He has, however, in the thirty- 
third chapter of Numbers, mentioned all the 
places where they pitched their tents during the 
whole time they were in the wilderness. Their 
march was conducted with the utmost regularity 
and order, according to the rules prescribed 
by God to Moses. A pillar of fire by night, 
and a pillar of cloud by day, directed their jour- 
ney from Egypt to the land of Canaan. Whene 
ever a Cloud appeared upon the tabernacle they 
stopped, and remained stationary, whether it 
were for a single night, or for several years. 
When the cloud disappeared, and was succeeded 
by fire, they put themselves in motion, and con- 
tinued their march till the cloud appeared again 
upon the tabernacle, ‘The Israelites were di- 
rected to ask permission to pass through those 
countries, which lay in their way to Canaan, of 
the several kings who reigned over them; if 
granted, they were to go through peaccably; if 
refused, they ‘“‘ were to go up against” these 

8 their 
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their enemies, to conquer, and sometimes to 
destroy, them, according to circumstances, of 
which God alone could be the judge: but 
‘‘ their brethren,” the children of Edom, and 
the Moabites, and the Ammonites, the de- 
scendants of Lot, were not to be disturbed in 
their possessions, whatever provocation they 
might give. After the Israelites had conquered 
Sibon king of the Amorites, and Og king of 
Bashan, who refused them a passage through their 
countries, the king of Moab was alarmed at their 
power, and sent for Balaam, a prophet, or di- 
viner, as he is called, ‘ to curse him this people 
in the name of the Lord,” as the only defence 
agaist their power. Balaam was brother to 
Bela, the first king of Edom, and the son of 
Beor, the fourth in descent from Esau, and 
dwelt at Pethor, in Mesopotamia, the antient 
residence ‘of the patriarchs; and the land of 
Moab was near Edom, and the country of the 
Ishmaelites ; we cannot therefore be surprised 
to find the knowledge of God retained, and his 
worship still preserved, though probably not un- 
adulterated by idolatry, in these countries; for 
in these early ages the worship of God and 
the worship-of idols seem to have been often 
blended together.. Balaam. was commanded by 
God ‘“ to bless instead of curse” his people ; 

, and 
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and he prophesied concerning their future great- 
ness, and the coming of the Messiah (7). 

Aaron died on the first day of the fifth month, 
in the 40th year after the departure. from 
Egypt. In the eleventh month of that year, 
‘Moses began to repeat to the Israclites the prin- 
cipal laws which he had before delivered ; and 
this was the more requisite, aS many of the pre- 
sent Israelites were either not born, or were in- 
capable of understanding the Law when }t was 
first promulgated. After this summary repeti- 
tion, of the law, of the terms of the covenant, 
of the grounds of the promises, and of the mi- 
racles which they and their fathers had wit- 
nessed, from the tine of their departure out of 
Egypt, Moses proceeded to set before the peo- 
ple the certain consequences of their obedience 
or disobedience to the commands of Giod ; and 
these prophetic denunciations of wrath, and pro- 
mises of blessings, most accurately relate the his- 
tory of this people from the time of Moses to the 
present hour, and point to their future restoration 
to the favour of God. Being informed by God 
of his approaching death, Moses deposited the 
Law, which he had written, in the tabernacle, by 
the side of the ark, under the care of the 

priests, 


(na) Numb. c. 22, &c. 
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priests, and commanded that it should be pub- 
licly read every seventh year. By the command 
of God he appointed Joshua his successor, and 
wrote the inimitably beautiful hymn which was 
to “be taught to all Israel, to be a witness 


against the children of Israel when the evils and: 


troubles befel them, because they had broken 
the covenant of their God,” and which contains 
a recapitulation of mercies, and a train of pro- 
phecies, some of which vet remain to be ful- 
filled. ‘‘ And Moses spake the words of this 
song in the ears of all the congregation of 
Israel,” and according to the patriarchal custom 
already mentioned, ‘“‘ Moses, the man ot God, 
blessed the children of Israel before his death.” 
This solemn prophetic blessing of the tribes of 
Israel distinctly describes the character and fate 
of each, and concludes with an exulting as- 
surance of the unfailing protection of their God, 
and the final salvation of all Israel. Moses was 
then permitted by God to take a view ot the 
land ot Canaan trom the top of Mount Pisgah, 
and soon after died there, at the age of 120 years, 
when ‘‘ his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 

abated (0).” 
After the death of Moses, Joshua received a 
promise of support from God, and entered upon 
his 


(o) Deut. c. 34. v. 7. 
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his important office; and when the necessary 
preparations were made, he led the army of the 
Israelites to the banks of the river Jordan. The 
priests, by the express command of God, pre- 
ceded with the ark of the covenant, and as 
soon as their feet touched the water, the current 
was stopped, the river became dry ground, and 
all the people pagsed through in safety, and en- 
tered the promised land opposite to the city of 
Jericho. 

The time which elapsed from the -Israelites 
coming out of Egypt to their passage into 
Canaan was within five days of forty years (p/.. 
During this whole time the rite of circumcision 
had been omitted; and therefore all the children, 
who had been born in the wilderness, were now 
circumcised at Gilgal. 

Four days after the arrival of the Israelites in 
Canaan, the Passover was kept, and the following 
day the manna ceased, and from that time they 
lived upow the produce of the country. 

The first attempt of Joshua was against Jericho, 
which, after a short siege, was takéh in a mira- 
culous manner: ‘‘ The wall fell down flat, so 
that the people went up into the city, every man 
straight before him, and they took the city (¢).” 

This 


(p) Josh. c. 4. va 3g, 
(q) Josh. Ce 6, Vv. 20. 
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This manifest interposition of God encouraged 
Joshua to persevere in the great work in which he 
was engaged, established him in th& confidence 
of the people of Israel, and excited terror in the 
nations, who having filled up the measure of their 
iniquities, were now to be destroyed by the 
mighty hand of God. Joshua then proceeded to 
make other conquests, and in seven years he sub- 
dued thirty-one kings belonging to the nafions 
of the Canaanites, Hivites, Hittites, Amorites,’ 
Perizzites, Jebusites, and Girgashites. Itis to be 
observed, that these kings were only petty princes, 
or lords of citics, which had a few villages de- 
pendent upon them. In the course of this war, 
it pleased God to display his sovereign power 
over the universe in a most remarkable -manner - 
“The sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to go down about a whole 
@ay (7).” This signal miracle seems to have 
been particularly directed against the prevailing 
worship of “the host of heaven ;” ak sate 
surely could Be more strikingly calculated to cor- 
rect this idolatry, than to behold “ the sun and 
the moon stand still at the command” of the 
general of the armies of ‘‘ the God of Israel,” 
*‘ the Lord of heaven and earth.” 

After 


(+) Josh.c. 10. v. rH 
Vax. f. fy * 
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After these conquests there still remained a 
considerable part of the country unsubdued’s 
but when tke tabernacle was sct up in Shiloh, a 
city assigned to the tribe of I’phraim, to which 
Joshua belonged, as a sign of rest unto the peo- 

1445. ple, Joshua was seuiiwandell to divide the whole 
- tand among the Israelites by lot, both that part 
. which was, and*that which was not subdued,. 
® according as the Lord had commandcd by the 
thand of Moses.” Seven of the tribes had not 
then received their inheritance. Joshua there- 
fore “sent three men from each tribe to go 
through the land, and describe it into seven 
parts ;” and ordered them “to bring the descrip- 
tion (s) to him, to cast lots for the tribes before 
the Lord.” No allotment, except forty-eight 
cities to dwell in, was made to the tribe of Levi, 

* “becanse they were appropriated to the services 
of religion, and the tithes of the whole country 
were given them for a maintenance; and the 
priests had also a part of the sacrifices: but the 
whole country was divided into twelve parts, as 
the descendants of Joseph were separated into 
two tribes, which from his two sons were called 
the tribe of Ephraim, and the tribe of Manasseh. 
The 


(s) If this description were a chart or map, this peo- 
ple must have been farther advanced in knowledge, thaa 
they are usually supposed to have been. —Josh. c, 18, 
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The kingdom of Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
and of Og, king of Bashan, and the land of 
Gilead, all on the eastern side of Jordan, which 
had been given by Moses to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and to half the tribe of Manasseh, upon 
conditions which they exactly fulfilled, were con- 
firmed to them by Joshua. He divided the 
land on the western side of the saver between the 
other nine tribes and a half; and Jerusalem, a@ 


city of the Jebusites, fell to the lot of the chil- 


dren of Judah (¢). The twelve tribes went to 
take possession of their several allotments; and 
the death of Joshua happened about eighteen 
years after this distribution of the land. 

No person was at first appointed to succeed 
Joshua in the general command and government 
of the Israelites; but acting in separate tribes, 


1426, 


each having a head or governor, called in Sctip-" ~ 


ture “the princes of the people,” they. pro- 
ceeded in the conquest of the remaining part of 
the country, and were for a few years faithful in 
the service of God; they then, in opposition to 
the divine commands delivered by Moses and 
Joshua, suffered the antient inhabitants of Ca-' 
naan to remain tributary among them, and were 


seduced to om them in the idolatrous worship 


of 


(t} Josh, c. 1§. v. 63. Judg. C. I. v. 8. 2ty 
© 2 


1415. 


2 
1405. 
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of their false gods. Upon this provocation God 
gave them up into the hands of Cushan, king of 
Mesopotamia, who reduced them to a state of 
subjection, in which they continued eight years. 
God was then pleased to listen to their earnest 
prayers ; and for the purpose of delivering them, 
he appointed Othniel (2) to be their leader, who 
defeated Cushan, restored the Israelites to liberty, 
and established peace, with the enjoyment of pro- 
mised blessings, for forty years. Othniel was the 
first of those persons, who governed Israel under 
the name of Judges. These judges were twelve in 
number, and their government continued rather 
more than 300 years (2). During this time 
the Israelites frequently provoked the anger of 
the Almjghty, and being guilty of many heinous 


sins, especially idolatry, were often severely pu- 


nished. Upon their relapses into wickedness, 
they were successively enslaved by Eglon, king of 
Moab, Jabin, king of Canaan, by the Midianites, 
by the Ammonites, and by the Philistines. In 
the time of Eli, the last judge but one, the ark 
of the Lord was taken by the Philistines, but 

was 


* (u) From the death of Joshua to the appointment of 
Othniel, was probably about twenty-one years.—-Judges, 
C. 3. | 

(x) The different opinions concerning the chronology 
of these Judges may be scen in. Dufresnoy’s Chronology. 
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was miraculously preserved from injury, and after 
seven months was brought back to the Israelites, 
who might have been taught the necessity of 
keeping the terms of the covenant by this tempo- 
rary deprivation of ‘their glory.” 

The judges do not appear to have succeeded 
each other in regular order. They were ap- 
pointed as the instruments of divine interposition 
upon great emergencies, and more particularly 
when the repentance and supplications of the 
Israelites induced God to relieve them from their 
sufferings (y/). 

When Samuel, the prophet and judge of 
Israel, who succeeded Eli, was grown old, he 
appointed his sons to administer justice in his 
room; and upon their misconduct, the Israelites 
desired that, like other nations, they might : have 
aking. The government of the Israelites, from 
their departure out of Egypt to the time of 
Samuel, was a Theocracy, that is, a government 
by God himself, who not only gave them general 
laws and regulations, but authorized them to 
apply to him in all cases of doubt and emer- 


gency. 


(y) It is to be remembered, that Moses had appointed 
judges to each tribe, who were called princes of the tribe, 
and * who sat in the gate,” or place of justice, to judge 
the people. The judges here mentioned were in the place 
ef Moses and Joshua, chief judges and generals. 


1095. 


4055. 
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gency. His “ glory” resided, as it were, among 
them, and from time to time, aS particular oc- 
casions required, he issued his decrees, and sig- 
nified his will from the tabernacle. To desire, 
therefore, a king, was to reject this Theocracy, 
and to declare “ that they would not have God 
to reign over them (z)” in that peculiar manner 
in which he had hitherto condescended to be 
their king. Samucl, by the command of God, 
expostulated with the Israelites, upbraided them 
with their ingratitude, and represented to them 
the evils which would follow the establishment 
of regal authority among them; but they obsti- 
nately persevered in their request, and at length 
God was pleased to direct Samuel to anoint 
Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin, to be king of 
Israel. He was accepted by the people, and 
reigned over them forty years ; but because of 
his disobedience to the divine commands, God 
did not suffer the kingdom to remain in his fa- 
mily (a). Saul was succeeded by David, who 
had been secretly anointed by Samuel, at the 
command of God, as the successor of Saul. He 
was of the tribe of Judah, and had greatly distin- 
guished himself in the reign of Saul, by his faith 
in God, by repeated instances of courage and 

magnanimity, 

(=) 1 Sam. c.8.v. 7. 
(2) 1 Sam. c. 6. v. 7. 
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magnanimnity, and of obedience and loyalty to 
his sovereign, who, from a spirit of jealousy, un- 
justly sought to take away his life. The friend- 
ship of David, and Jonathan the Son of Saul, is 
justly celebrated as excelling all the pictures of 
friendship Which we have received from pagan 
antiquity ; nor can the heathen poets furnish any 
thing equal to the piety, the beauty, and the 
sublimity of the hymns of the royal Psalmist. 
David greatly extended the dominions of Israel, 
and kept the people faithful to their law ; and 
though he was guilty of very heinous sins (for 
which he was severely punished, ) yet did his quick 
and deep contrition, and the general course of his 
life shew, that “ his heart was right before God ;” 
God was thercfore pleased to promise David, that 
he would “establish his house and the throne of 
his kingdom for ever (6);” which was a declara- 
tion that the Messiah was to be a descendant of 
David. When David drew near his death, after 
a reign of forty years, he caused his son Solomon 
to be anointed king, having been informed at 
the time when he proposed “ to build a house 
for the ark of God,” that Solomon was appointed 

to be his successor. 
Solomon, whose early piety, wisdom, and hu- 
mility, 


(5) 2 Sam,c. 7. v. r3and 16, 
O04 


1015 


1004. 
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mility, rendered him the admiration of the world, 
having been thus chosen by God to succeed to 
the throne of David, and ‘to build him a house 
for the tabernacle of his glory,” began his reign 
with very distinguished marks of divine favour. 
By the command of God he built.a temple at 
Jerusalem, for which David had only been per- 
mitted to collect materials, “‘ because he had 
shed blood abundantly, and had made great 
wars (c).” This temple, which in riches and 
magnificence exceeded every other building upon 
earth, was built, after the model of the taber- 
nacle, upon Mount Moriah, an eminence of 
Mount Sion, in seven years and a half; and after 
it had been consecrated with great solemnity, the 
ark ofthe covenant, the autographs of the holy 
Scriptures, and the other sacred things be- 
longing to the tabernacle, were removed into it. 
The reign of Solomon, ‘‘ who passed all the 
kings of the earth for riches and wisdom,” was 
the most brilliant period of the Jewish history. 
““ He reigned over all the kings, from the river 
(Euphrates) even unto the land of the Philistines, 
and to the border of Egypt (d) ;” yet, “ for his 
peace he was beloved.” ‘Towards the close of 
life, however, Solomon tarnished the glory of his 
name, and ‘did evil in the sight of the Lord.”— 

“ For 

(c) 1 Chron. c. 22. v. 8 
(4) 1 Kings, c, 4.V.21, Gen.c.35.¥. 38 
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‘‘ For it came to pass when Solomon was old, 
that his wives turned away his heart after other 
gods: and his heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God, as was the heart of David his 
father (e).” It seems, indeed, as if his heart 
had been so far corrupted by a long series of 
luxurious prosperity, as to have led hin to persist 
in the abominations of idclatry, notwithstanding 
the warning he had received; wherefore God 
declared, that “‘ he would for tlis afflict the 
seed of David, but not for ever.” Solomon was 
allowed to possess the “‘ kingdom all the days of 
his life for his father Davids sake; buat he 
was informed that God had appointcd Jero- 
boam, his servant, to be king over ten of the 
tribes of Israel after his death (f);” and he 
might justly fear, from the disposition of his son 
Rehoboam, that still greater punishment would 

follow ; 

(e) 1 Kings, c. IX. v. 4. 

(7) God declared to Solomon, that he would give one 
tribe to his son Rehoboam, 1 Kings, ch. 11. v.13. By 
this might be meant one tribe besides the tribe of his own 
house, which God had promised to David “should be 
established for ever.” Benjamin, “ was the least of all 
the tribes of Israel,” and it is geherally supposed it had 
been an appendage to the tribe of Judah, or at least much 
mixed with it, from the ume of the slaughter of the Ben- 
Jamites, mentioned Judges, c. 20, and that it was there- 
fore included in the uibe of Judah, with wich indeed 
it had been connected from the tine of the distribution of 
the land, Joshua, c. 18, in this promise to Solomon. 
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follow: and thus werc the latter days of this il- 
lustrious monarch, who reigned through a space 
of forty years, embittered by the prospect of ca- 
lamitics impending over his posterity, and by the 
sorrowful conviction derived from his own expe- 
rience, “that all is vanitv and vexation of spirit,” 
to those who “ forsake the law of the Lord, and 
kecp not the covenant of their God.” 

975- The extreme folly of Rekoboam’s conduct, 
upon his asceuding the throne, mduced ten of 
the tribes to revolt immediately, and they chose 
Jeroboam for their king. ‘Two tribes only, 
namely, those of Judah and Benjamin, _re- 
mained faithful to Rehoboam. Thus two king- 
doms were formed; that under Jeroboam and 
his successors was called the kingdom of Israel ; 
and that under Reheboam and his successers 
was called the kingdom of Judah. The capital 
of the latter was Jerusalem, which had been the 
scat of government since the eighth year of Da- 
vid’s reign. The capital of the former was at first 
Shechem, then Tirzah, and afterwards Samaria, 
the principal city of the tribe of Ephraim, whence 
this kingdom is also sometimes called the king- 
dom of Samaria, and sometimes the kingdom of 
Ephraim. 

Jeroboam, fearing that the ten tribes, by 
going regularly to offer sacrifice at the temple of 
Jerusalem, 
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Jerusalem, might return to their allegiance to 
the house of David, set up, in opposition to the 
waming he had received from the prophet Ahijah, 
two golden calves, and erected altars at Dan 
and Bethel, the two extremities of his kingdoin, 
and ordered that sacrifices should be offcred at 
those places instead of Jerusalem; and beca‘ise 
the priests and Levites, leaving their respective 
cities situated within his dominions, nad gene to 
reside at Jerusalem, he made pricsts from the 
lowest of the people. Many persons also, from 
every one of the ten tribes, who were desirous of 
worshipping God at Jerusalem, leit Jeroboam, 
and settling in the kingdom of Judab, addcd 
considerably to its strength. Jeroboam was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nadab; and after he had 
reigned two years, he was killed by Baasha, who 
usurped the kingdom, and destroved the whole 
race of Jcroboam, according to Ahijal’s pyo- 
phecy (¢). But the kings of Judah were all 
descendants of Rehoboam, and consequently of 
David, as God had promised him: “ When thy 
days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, I will set up thy %ed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will esta- 
blish his kingdom (/).” 

There 


(g) 1 Kings, c. 15. v.27. ¢. 14. Vv. 20. 
(4) 2 Sam. c. 7. v. 12. 


40. 


721, 
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There were frequent wars between the kings 
of Judah and Israel, and between them and the’ 
neighbouring kings. ‘The kings and people, both — 
of Judah and Israel, soon fell into the grossest 
depravity. But though their idolatry and other 
wickedness called down the heavy displeasure of 
God in continual punishments, yet did he raise 
up ainong them, jin both kincdoms, a succession 
of prophets, who endeavoured to recal them to 
obedience, by reminding them of the many and 
distinguished iustances of divine favour which 
they had expcricneed, and by denouncing the 
fatal consequences which would inevitably follow 
a perseverance in sin. All these admonitions 
and threatenings, although .enforced by the 
performance of miracles, and accomplishment of 
predictions, were ineffectual. Signal deliverances 
awakened not gratitude, nor did remarkable pu- 
nishments produce contrition. And, at length, 
God suffered Tiglath-Pileser, or Arbaces, king 
of Assyria, to carry away captive many of the 
subjects of the kingdom of Israel, who inha- 
bited the eastern side of the river Jordan, and 
part of Galilee ; an® nineteen years after, upon 
repeated provocations, it pleased God to permit 
Salmaneser, the son and successor of Tiglath- 
Pileser, by the capture of Samaria, in the reign 
of Hoshea, to put an end to the kingdom of 

Isracl, 
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Israel, about 250 years after its first establish- 
ment as a separate kingdom: “ So the Lord 
rcmoved Israel out of his sight, as he had said 
by his servants the prophets; there was none 
left but the tribe of Judah only (7).”. Most of 
the people were carried away captive into 
Media: and almost all who were then left were 
catried away, about 44 years after, by Esarhad- 
don, the grandson of Salmaneser, and king of 
Assyria: but it appears “ that a remnant still 
remained in the land (4).” Esarhaddon sent 
colonies from several of his provinces, but chiefly 
from Cuthan, to inhabit Samaria; and these new 
inhabitants took the name of Samaritans, though 
they were trequently called Cuthwans. Soon after 
their settlement in Samaria they were taught the 
worship of the true God; but retaining also the 
worship of their false deities, their religion was 
for some years a mixture of Judaisin and Hea- 
thenism. In process of time, however, having 
many of the Israelites incorporated among them, 
and having built a temple (/) upon Mount 
Gerizim, like to that at Jerusalem, they appear 

to 


(i) 2 Kings, c. 17. v. 18. 

(k) 2 Chron. c. 30. v. 6. c. 34. v. 9. 

(/) Dean Prideaux is of opinion, that this temple was 
built in the time of Darius Nothus, about the year 409 
before Christ. 


6776 


606. 


999 


598. 
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God to invade Judea in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
and to besiege and take Jerusalem. He put Je- 
hoiakim in chains, to carry him to Babylon; but 
upon his humbling himself, and engaging to be 
tributary to Nebuchadneazar, he was released, 
and restored to his kingdom. The children of 
the royal family, and many of the people, were, 
however, sent captives to Babylon; and a great 
part of the treasures of the temple was also sent 
thither, with orders that they should be placed 
in the house of the god Bel. From this time, 
about 115 years after the destruction of the 
kingdom of Israel, is to be dated the com- 
mencement of the Babylonian captivity ; which, 
according to the prediction of Jeremiah the pro- 
phet, was to last seventy years.” Jehoiakim con- 
tinued faithful to Nebuchadnezzar three years ; 
he then rebelled against him, and in conse- 
quence, Judzea was invaded by an army of those 
nations which were subject to the king of 
Babylon, and Jehoiakim yas slain. He was 
succeeded by his son Jehoiakim, commonly’ 
called Jeconias; and about three months after 
the death of Jehotakim, Nebuchadnezzar came 
in person to the siege of Jerusalem. Jeconias, 
being unable to defend the erty, surrendered 
himself, with his mother and family, to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and was sent to Babylon, where he 

13 was 
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was kept in prison thirty-seven years, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having made himself master of Jera- 
salem, sent the rcmaining treasures of the temple, 
and of the king’s house, with great numbers of 
captives, to Babylon. He made Mattaniahy the 
uncle of Jeconias, king of the people who re- 
mained in Judea, and changed his name to 
Zedekiah. In, the ninth year of his reign, Ze- 
dekiah revolted from Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Jerusalem was again besieged and taken, after 
the siege had lasted about eighteen months, dur- 
ing which the people had suffcred severely from 
famine and pestilence. Zedekiah escaped oyt 
of the city, but being pursued, wag taken, and 
carried to Nebuchadnezzar, who, having caused 
his sons to be slain before his tace, and his eyes 
to be put out, sent him in chains to Babylon, 
where he died in prison(¢). By his being car- 
ried thither in a state of blindness, two remark- 
able prophecies were fulfilled, which appeared to 
contradict each other; the one of Jeremiah, that 
Zedekiah should be carried to Babylon (7); 
the other of Ezekiel, that Zedekiah should not 
see Babylon (s). The walls of Jerusalem were 
broken down by the command of Nebuchad- 
Nnezzar 
(q) Zedekiah was the twenty-first king of the sace 
of David. 


(7) Jer. c. 32. v. 5. . 34, v. ce 
(8) Ezek. c. 12, v. 13. 
Vou. I. 


588. 
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nezzar; the temple, and all the buildings, were 
dacroped by fire; and this famoys city became 
a heap of ruins, and nearly the whole nation was 
sent captive to Babylon. Gedaliah was made 
governor ever the few people that were left ; and 
many of those, who had fled during the siege of 
Jerusalem into the neighbouring countries, re- 
turned soon after, and were encouraged by 
Gedahiah to establish themselves in Judea, upon 
condition of payime tribute to the king of Baby- 
lon (¢). ‘The kindness and hberality with which 
Gedaliah treated these poor people, induced some 
ef their rulers to confess that Ismael, one of their 
brethren, and of the royal family, had determined 
to murder Gedaliah at the desire of the king of 
the Ammonites; and they offered to kill Ismael 
privately, if they received his permission. Geda- 
liah would not listen to this proposal, nor did he 
believe the accusation, and was soon after mur- 
dered by Ismael at a feast, to which he had pur- 
posely invited him. Upon this occasion most of 
the people, fearing that the king of Babylon would 
, avenge the death of Gedaliah, went and settled 
in Egypt, contrary to the express advice of Jere- 
niiab, who declared, upon divine authority, that 
they 

(t) It appears that many of the ten tribes, as well as 


the people of Judah, returned now, and afterwards, and 
were gradually incorporated under the same government. 
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they might remain with safety in Judea, but 
would suffer the punishments they had seen‘ in- 
flicted upon their brethren, if they fled for pro- 
tection to Egypt, which was soon to be con 
quered by the king of Babylon. Accordingly, 
about four years after the destruction of Jerusa- 


lem, Nebuchadnezzar, having possessed himself: 


of Coele-Syria, and reduced the Ammonites and 
Moabites under subjection, went against Egypt, 
slew the king (uw), and subdued the kingdom. 
Many of the Jews, who had taken refuge there, 
were put to death; a small remnant only re- 
turned to Judea, and, as no new inhabitants were 
sent thither by the king of Babylon, as there had 
been by the king of Assyria into Samaria, after 
the captivity of the ten tribes of Israel, “ the 
land lay desolate” for the allotted time. 

When the kingdom of Judah had been seventy 
years in captivity, and the period of their afilic- 
tion was completed, Cyrus, under whom: were 
united the kingdoms of Persia, Media, and Baby- 
lon, issued a decree, permitting all the Jews to re- 
turn to their own land, and to rebuild their temple 
at Jerusalem. This decree had been expressly 
foretold by the prophet Isaiah (v), who called 
upon Cyrus by name, above a hundred years 


before. 
(u) Pharaoh-Hophra, or Apries. 


(ov) Isaiah, c. 44. v. 28. ¢..45. Y. Ze 


536. 
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before his -birth, as the deliverer of God’s chosen 
people from their predicted captivity. Though 
the decree issued by Cyrus was general, a part 
enly of the nation took advantage of it. The 
number of persons who returned. at this time was 
42,360, and 7,337 servants. ‘They were con- 
‘ducted by Zerubbabel and Joshua. Zerubbabel, 
frequently called in Scripture Shashbazzar, was 
tlfe grandson of Jeconias, and consequently de- 
scended from David. He was called ‘“ the prince 
of Judah,” and was appointed their governor by 
Cyrus, and with his permission carried back a 
part of the gold and silver vessels, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had taken out of the temple of Jeru- 
salem. The rest of the treasures of the temple 
were carried thither afterwards by I¢zra. Joshua 
. was theson of Josedec the high priest, and grandson 
fo Seraiah, who was high priest when the temple 
was destroyed. Darius, the successor of Cyrus, 
confirmed this decree, and favoured the re-esta- 
blishment of the people. But it was in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, called in Scripture 
Ahasuerus, that Iara obtained his cofnmission, 
and was made governor of the: Jews in their own 
land (7), which government he held thirteen 
years : 

(x) About 1,500 Jews returned from Babylon with 


Ezra, and great numbers now returned from the neigh- 
bouring nations. ! 
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years: then Nehemiah was: appointed with 
fresh powers, probably through the interest of ) 
queen Esther; and Ezra applied titmseif solely 
to correcting the canon of tire Scriptures, and re-+ 
storing and providing for the continuance of the 
worship of God in its original purity. 

The first care of the Jews, atter their arrival ia 
Fudeea, was to build an altar for burnt offerings 
to God; they then collected materials for re- 
building the temple, and all necessary prepara~ 
tions being made, in the beginning of the’ second 
year after their return under Zerubbabel, they 
began to build it upon the old foundations. ‘ihe. 
Samaritans, affirming that they worshipped the 
God of Israel, offered fo assist the Jews; but 
their assistance being refused, they did all in their 
power to impede the work; and hence ork 
ginated that enmity, which ever. afier subsisted 
between: the Jews and Samaritans. ‘The temple, 
after a variety of obstructions and delays, was 
finished, and dedicated, m the sevénth year of king 515. 
Darius, and tenty years after it was begun. 
Though this second teinple, or as it is sometimes 
called, the temple of Zerubbabel, whe was at 
this time governor of the Jews, was of th: same 
size and. ditaensions, as the. first, or Solomop’s’ 
temple, yet it was very inferior to it in splendor 


P3 _ and 
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and magnificence; and the ark of the covenant, 
the Shechinah, the holy fire upon the altar, the 
Urim and Thummim, and the spirit of prophecy, 
were all wanting to this temple of the remnant 
of the people. At the feast of the dedication, 
offerinus were made for the twelve tribes of Israel, 
which seems to indicate that some of all the tribes 
returned from captivity; but by far the greater 
number were of the tribe of Judah, and there- 
fore from this period the Israelites were generally 
called Judei or Jews, and their country .Judea. 
Many, at their own desire, remained in those pro- 
‘vinces where. they had been placed by the kings 
ef Assyria and Babylon. The settlement of the 
people, “ after their old estate,” according ta 
the word of the Lord, tagether with the arrange- 
ment of al] civil and ecclesiastical matters, and 
the building of the walls of Jerusalem, were 
completed by Ezra and Nehemiah /y). . But we 
soon after find Malachi, the last of the prophets 
under the Old Testament (z ), reproving both 
* priests 
ty) Managsch, a priest, the brother of Jaddua, the 
high priest of Jerusalem, who had married the daughter 
of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria, was banished by 
Nehemiah, and: i went to Samaria, with a number of other 
refractory Jews, and was made high priest of the temple 
én Mount Gerizim. 


fz The cessation ef prophecy had been previously 
threatened 
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priests and people very severely, not for idolatry, 
but for their scandalous lives and gross corrup- 
tions. | 
The*Scripture History ends at this period, and 430. 
we must have recourse to uninspired writings, 
principally to the books of the Maccabees and 
to Josephus, for the remaining particulers of the 
Jewish History, to the destruction of Jetusalem 
by the Romans /a). | 
Juda continued subject to the kings of Persia 
about two hundred years, but it does not ap- 
pear that it had a separate governor after Nehe- 
miah. From his time it was included in the 
jurisdiction of the garg of Syria, and undef 
him the high prie8t had the chief authority. 
When Alexander the Great was preparing to be- 
siege Tyre, he sent to Jaddua, the high priest at 
Jerusalem, to supply him with that quantity of 
provisions which he was accustomed to send to 
Persia. Jaddua refused, upon the ground of his 
oath 


threatened as a token of the displeasure of God ; and we 
may presume, that it was designed also to increase their 
desire and expectation of the appearance of the Messiah 
at the appointed time. 


(a) The history, contained in the apocryphal books, 


ends about 135 years before Christ, according to 
Dr. Blair. 


P 4 


$32. 
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oath of fidelity to the. king of Persia. “This re- 
fusal irritated Alexander; and wher he had taken 
Tyre, he marched towards Jerusalein to revenge 
hinself upon ‘the Jews. J addua had netice of 
his approach, and by'the direction of God went 
out of the city to meet him, dressed in his pon- 
tifical robes, and’ attended by the Levites | in 
white garments. “Alexander, visibly struck with 
this solemn appearance, immediately laid aside 
his hostile intentions, advanced towards the high 
priest, embraced him, and paid adoration to the 
name of God, which was inscribed upon the front- 
let of his mitre: he afterwards went into the 
city with the high priest, and offered sacrifices in 
the temple to the God of the Fews. This sudden 
change in the disposition of Alexander excited 
no small astonisliment among his tollowers; and 


. when his favourite Parmenio inquired of him the 


eause, he answered, that it was occasioned by 
the recollection of a remar kable dream he hed in 
Macedonia, in which a person, dressed precisely 
like the Jewish high priest, had encouraged him 
to. undertuke the conquest of Persia, and’ had 
promised him success; he therefore adored the 
name of that God by whose direction he believed 
he acted, and shewed kindness to his people. It 
38 also said, that while he was at Jerusalem the 
‘ - prophecies 


&, 


rt 
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prophecies of Danicl were pointed out to him, 
which foretold that “ the king of Grecia (6)” 
sh@uld conquer Persia. Before he left Jerusalem 
he granted the Jews the same free enjoyment of 
their laws and thei religion, and exemption 
from tribute every sabbatical year, which they 
had been allowed by the kings of Persia; and 
when be built Alexandria he placed a great 
number of Jews there, and granted them many 
favours and immunities. Whether any Jews 
settled in Europe, so early as while the nation 
was subject to the Macedonian empire, is not 
known, but it is believed that they began to hel- 
lenize about this ime. ‘The Greek tongue became 
more common among them, and Grecian man- 
ners and opinions were soon introduced. 

At the death of Alexander, in the division of 323. 
his empire among his generals, Juda fell to the 
share of Laomedon (c). But Ptolemy Soter, 
gon of Lagus, king of Egypt, soon after made 

himself 


() Daniel, c. 8. v. 20. &c. 

(c) Laomedon, one of Alexander’s captains, had Syria, 
Pheenicia, and Judza, assigned to him in the first parti- 
tion, after the death of*Alexander; but Ptolemy Soter 
very soon took possession gf these territories. As both 
Laomedon and Antigonus continued masters of those 
countries, which were allotted to them, only a short time, 
the Macedonian empire is generally pee as divided 


into 
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himself master of it by a stratagem: he entered 
Jerusalem on a sabbath day, under pretence of 
offering sacrifice, and took possession of the 
without resistance from the Jews, who did not 
on this occasion dare to transgress their law by 
fighting on asabbath day. Ptolemy carried many 
thousands captive into Egypt, both Jews and 
Samaritans, and settled them there; he after- 
wards treated them ‘with kindness, on account of 
their acknowledged fidelity to their engagements, 
particularly in their conduct towards Darius, 
king of Persia; and he granted them equal 
privilegcs with the Macedonians themselves, at 
Alexandria. Ptolemy Philadelphus is said to 
have given the Jews, who were captives in 
Egypt, their liberty, to the number of 120,000. 
He commanded the Jewish Scriptures to be 
translated into the Greek language, which trans- 
lation is called the Septuagint(a). After the 
Jewish nation had been tributary to the kings 
of Egypt for about an hundred years, it became 
subject to the kings of Syria. They divided the 
land, which now began to be called Palestine, into 
five provinces, three of which were on the west 
; side 
into fcur parts, the Macedoffian, the Asiatic, the Syrian, 


aud Egyptian, of which Cassander, Lysimachus, Seleuy 
cus, and Ptolemy Soter were respectively kings. 


(a) Vide Nete, p. 13 of this Work. * 
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side of the Jordan, namely, Galilee, Samaria, and 
Judea (d), and two on the east side, namely, 
Trachonitis and Perea: but they- suffered them 
to be governed by their own laws, under-the high 
priest and council of the nation. Seleucus Ni- 
canor gave them the right of citizens in the ci- 
ties which he built in Asia Minor and Ceele- 
Syria, and even in Antioch his- capital, with 
privileges which they continued to enjoy under 
the Romans. Antiochus the Great granted con- 
siderable favours and immunities to the city of 
Jerusalem ; and to secure Lydia and Phrygia, he . 
established colonies of Jews in those provinces, 
Jn the series of wars which took place between 
the kings of Syria and Egypt, Juda, being 
situated between those two countries, was in a 
greater or less degree, affected by all the revolu- 
tions which they experienced, and was frequently 
the scene of bloody and destructive battles. The 
evils, to which the Jews were exposed from these 
foreign powers, were considerably aggravated by 
the corruption and misconduct of their own high 
priests, and other persons of distinction among 
them. To this corruption and misconduct, and to 
the increasing wickedness of the people, their suf- 
ferings ought indeed to be attributed, according 

to 


(2) But the whole country was arenes) called 
judza after this time. 
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tothe express declarations of God by the mouth 
of his prophets. It is certain that about this 
time a considerable part of the nation was be- 
come much attached to Grecian manners and 
customs, though they continued perfectly free 
from the sin of idolatry. Near Jerusalem, places 
were appropriated to gymnastic exercises ; and 
the people were led by Jason, who had obtained 
the high priesthood from Antiochus Epiphanes 
by the most dishonourable means, to neglect the 
temple worship, and the observance of the law, 


‘in a far greater degree than at any period since 


their return from the captivity. It pleased God 
to punish them for this defection, by the hand 
of the very person whom they particularly sought 
to please. Antiochus Epiphanes, irritated at 
having been prevented by the Jews from enter- 
ing the holy place when he visited the temple, 
soon after made a popular commotion the pre- 


- tence for the exercise of tyranny; he took the 


city, plundered the temple, and slew or enslaved 
great numbers of the inhabitants, with every cir- 
cumstance of profanation and of cruelty which 
can be conceived. For three years and a half, 
the time predicted by Daniel (ce), * thé daily 
sacrifice was taken away,” the temple defiled, 
and partly destroyed, the observance of the law 

prohibited 

(ec) Vide Prideaux, part 2. book 3. ° 
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prohibited under the most severe penalties, every 
copy burnt which the agents of the tyrant could 


procure, and the people required to sacrifice 


to idols, under pain of the most agonizing death. 
Numerous as were the apostates, (for the 
previous corruption of manners had but ill pre- 
pared the nation for such a trial) a remnant 
continued faithful; and the complicated mise- 
ries, which the people endured under this cruel 
yoke, excited a gencral impatience. At length 
the moment of dcliverance arrived; Aiatta- 
thias, a priest, eminent for his piety and reso- 
lution, and the father of five sons, equally zea- 
lous for their religion, encouraged the people, by 
his example and exhortations, ‘‘ to stand up for 
the Law;” and having soon collected an ariny 
of six thousand men, he eagerly undertook to 
free Judea from the oppression and persecution 
of the Syrians, and to restore the worship of the 
God of Israel; but being very old when he en- 
gaged in this important and arduous work, he 
did not live to see its completion. At his death 
his son Judas Maccabeus, succeeded to the 
command ofthe army; and having defeated the 
Syrians in several engagements, he drove them 
out of J udeea, and established his own authority 
in the country. His first care was to repair and 
purify the temple for the restoration of divine 


167, 


166. 


: worship ; 


107. 


65. 
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worship; and to preserve the memory of this 
event, the Jews ordained a feast of eight days, 
called the feast of the dedication, to be yearly 
observed. Judas Maccabeeus was slain in hattle, 
and his brother Jonathan succeeded him in the 
government. He was also made high priest, 
and from that time the Maccabzan princes con- 
tinued to be high priests. Judas Maccabsus 
and his brothers were so successful, by their va- 
lour and conduct, in-asserting the liberty of their 
country, that in a few years they not only reco+ 
vered its independence, but regained almost all 
the possessions of the twelve tribes, destroying at 
the same time the temple on Mount Gerizim, in 
Samaria, But they and their successors were 
almost always engaged in wars, in which, though 
generally victorious, they were sometimes defeated, 
and their country for a short time oppressed, 
Aristobulus was the first of the Maccabees who 
assumed the name of king. About forty-two 
years after, a contest arising between the two 
brothers, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, the sons of 
Alexander Jaddazus, relative to the succession of 
the crown, both parties applied to the Romans 
fer their support and assistance. Scaurus, the 
Roman general, suffered himself to be bribed by 
Aristobulus, and placed him on the throne. Not 
Jong after, Pompey returned from the East into 

Syria, 
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Syria, ard both the brothers applied to him for 63. 
his protection, and pleaded their cause before 
him. Pompey considered this as a favourable 
opportunity for reducing Palestine under the 
powers of the Romans, to which the neighbour- 
irig nations had already submitted; and there- 
fore, without deciding the point in dispute be- 
tween the two brothers, he marched his. army 
into Judea, and after some pretended negotia- 
tion with Aristobulus and his party, besieged and 
took possession of Jerusalem. He appointed 
Hyrcanus high priest, but would not allow him 

to take the title of king; he gave him, however, 

the specious’name of prince, with very limited 
authority. Pompey did not take away the holy 
utensils or treasures of the temple, but he made 
Judsea subject and tributary to the Romans; and 54, 
Crassus, about nine years after, plundered the 
temple of every thing valuable belonging to it. 
Julius Cesar confirmed Hyrcanus in the pontifi- 
cate, and granted fresh privileges to the Jews; 
but about four years after the death of Julius ) 
Cesar, Antigonus the son of Aristobulus, with 
the assistance of the Parthians, while the empire 

of Rome was in an unsettled state, deposed his 41, 
uncle Hyrcanus, seized the government, and 
assumed. the title of king. 


Herod, 


40 


37: 
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Herod, by birth an Idumzan (/), but of the 
Jewish religion, whese father Antipater, as well 
as himself, had enjoyed considerable posts of 
honout and trust under Hyrcanus (g), imme- 
diately set out for Rome, and: prevailed upon the 
senate, through the interest of Anthony and Au- 
gustus, to appoint him king of Judea. Armed 
with this authorjty, he returned, and began hos- 
tilities against Antigonus. About three years 
after, he took Jerusalem, and put an end to the 
government of the Maccabees or‘Asmoneans(h/, 
after at had lasted nearly a hundred and _ thirty 
years. <Antigonus was sent prisoner to Rome, 
and was there put to death by Anthony. Herod 
married Mariamne, who lived to be the only repre- 
sentative of the Asmonwan family (7), and after- 
warils caused her to be publicly exccuted from mo- 
tives of unfounded jealousy. Herod considerably 
enlarged the kingdom of Judea, but it continued 

tributary 
| (f{) The Idumzans were a branch of the ancient Edo- 
mites, and were converted to the Jewish religion about 
a hundred and twenty-nine years before Christ. Vide 
Lardner, vol. 3. p, 12. 


(g) Lardaer says, under the government of Alexander 
Janozus and Alexandra also, 
(h) So called from Asmonzus, one of their ancestors. 


(1) Herod caused her’ brother Aristebulus, who wa 
high priest, to be secretly musdered, 
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tributary to the Romans: he greatly depressed 
the civil power of the high priesthood, and 
changed it, from being hereditary and for life, to 
an office granted and held at the pleasure of 
the monarch; and this sacred office was now 
often given to those who paid the highest price 
for it, without any regard to merit; he was an 
inexorably cruel tyrant to his people, and even 
to his children, three of whom he put to death; 
a slave to his passions, and indifferent by what 
means he gratified his ambition; but to preserve 
the Jews in subjection, and to erect a lasting 
monument to his own name, he repaired the 
temple of Jerusalem (/) at a vast expence, and 
added greatly to its magnificence. 

At this time there was a confident expectation 
of the Messiah among the Jews; and indeed a 
general idea prevailed among the heathen (7) also, 
that some extraordinary conqueror or deliverer 
would soon appear in Judxa. In the thirty-sixth 
year of the reign of Herod, while Augustus was 

emperor 


(4) Asit appears that divine worship was not inter- 
rupted during these repairs, which continued forty-six 
years, it is evident that the temple was not wholly pulled 
down. Herod built also a magnificent palace for himself 
on Mount Sion. Both works were probably designed 
as an imitation of Solomon. 

()) Tac. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 13. Suet. in Vita Vesp. c. 4. 


Vot.l Q 
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emperor of Rome, the Saviour of mankind was 

4. born of the Virgin Mary, of the lineage of David, 
in the city of Bethlehem of Judea (7), accord- 
ing to the word of prophecy. Herod, misled by 
the opinion which was then common among the 
Jews, that the Messiah was to appear as a teme- 
poral prince, and judging from the inquiries of 
‘‘ the wise men of the East,” that the child was 
actually born, sent to Bethlehem, and ordered that 
all ‘‘ the children of two years old and under” 
should be put to death, with the hope of destroy- 
ing one wnom he considered as the rival of him- 
self, or at least of his family. He was soon after 
smitten with a most loathsome and tormenting 

3. disease, and died, a signal example of divine jus; 
tice, about a year and a quarter after the birth of 
our Saviour, and in the thirty-seventh year of 
his reign, computing from the time he was de- 
clared king by the Romans (2). 

Herod made his will not long before his death, 
but left the final disposal of his dominions to 
Augustus. The emperor ratified this will in all 
its material poimts, and suffered the countries, 

over 


(m) Our Saviour was born four years before the com- 
mon zra. Bethlehem was origjmally the mother city of 
the tribe of Judah: it was about five’ miles south-west 
of Jerusalem. oe 

(n) Josepb. Ant. lib. 17. 
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over which Herod had reigned, to be divided 
among his three sons. Archelaus succeeded to 
the largest share, namely, to Judea Propria, 
Samaria, and Idumaa. Herod Antipas, called 
Herod the Tetrarch, who afterwards beheaded 
John the Baptist, succeeded to Galilee and Pe- 
reea, and Philip to Trachonitis and to the ncigh- 
bouring region of Iturea. The sons of Herod 
the Great were not suffered to take the title of 
king; they were only called ethnarchs or te- 
trarchs. Besides the countrics already mentioned, 
Abilene, which had belonged to Herod during 
the latter part of his life, and of which Lysanias 
is mentiuned by St. Luke (0) as tetrarch, 
and some cities, were given to Salome, the 
sister of Herod the Great. Archelaus acted 4-_” 
with great cruelty and injustice ; and in the tenth 
year of his government, upon a regular com- 
plaint being made against him by the Jews, 
Augustus banished him to Vienne, in Gaul, 
where he died. 

After the banishment of Archelaus, Augustus 
sent Publius Sulpitius Quirinius (who, according 
to the Greek way of writing that name, is by 
St. Luke called Cyrenius (p), president of Syria, 


to 

(e) Luke, Rv. & 
(p) ‘Three yout before the birth of Christ, Augustus 
issued a decreg for the making a ia survey of the 
"Q2 whole 
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to reduce the countries, over which Archelaus 
‘had reigned; to the form of a Roman province; 
and appointed Coponius, a Roman of the eques- 
trian order, to be governor, under the title of 
procurator of Judea, but subordimate to the 
president of Syria. The power of life and death 
was now taken out of the hands of the Jews, 
and taxes were from this time paid immediately 
to the Roman emperor. Justice was admi- 
nistered in the name and by the laws of Rome; 
though in what concerned their religion, their 
own Jaws, and the power of the high priest, and 
sanhedrim, or great council, were continued to 
them; and they were aliowed to examine wit- 
nesses, and exercise an inferidr jurisdiction in 
other causes, subject to the control of the Romans, 
to whom their tetrarchs or kings were also sub- 
ject; and it may be remarked, that “ at this 
very period of time our Saviour (who was now 
in the twelfth year of his age) being at Jerusalern 

with 


whole Roman empire, including every dependent state, 
with the design of raising a general tax. Sentius Satur- 
ninus, being then president of Syria, was charged with 
the execution of this decree in Judza, and it was to ren- 
der an account of their property that Joseph aud Mary 
went up to Bethlehem with a maltitude of other people ; 
but the tax was not Igid or levied til Judea became a 
Roman province, subject to Cyreniug, the president of 
Syria. Vide Prideaux, part 2. book 9, * 
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with Joseph and Mary upon occasion of the 
passover, appeared first in the temple ia his pro- 
phetic office, and in the business of his Father, on 
which he was sent, sitting among the doctors of 
the temple, and declaring the truth of God te 
them (g).” After Coponius, Ambivius, Annius 
Rufus, Valerius Gratus, and Pontius Pilate, were 
successively procurators; and this was.the species 
of government to which Judea and Samaria were 
subject during the qpnistry of our Saviour. Herod 
Antipas was still tetrarch of Galilee, and it was he 
to whom our Saviour was sent by Pontius Pilate. 
Lardner is of opinion that there was no procurator 
in Judza after Pontius Pilate, who was removed 
A. D. 36, but that it was governed for a few 
years by the presidents of Syria, who occasionally 
sent officers into Judea. Philip continued te- 
trarch of ‘Trachonitis thirty-seven years, and died. 
in the twentieth year of the reign of Tiberius. 37. 
Caligula gave his tetrarchy to Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great, with the title of 
king; and afterwards he added the tetrarchy 
of Herod Antipas, whom he deposed and ba- 
nished after he had been tetrarch forty-three 
years. The emperor Claudius gave him Judma, qo, 
Samaria, the southern parts of Idumeea, and Abi- 
lene; ands thus ,at last the dominions of Herod 

| Agrippa 

£9) Home, vol. 3. p. 254. 
3. 
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Agrippa became nearly the same as those of his 
grandtather, Herod the Great. It was this 
Agrippa, called also Herod Agrippa, and by St. 
Luke (7) Herod only, who put to death James 
the brother of. John, and imprisoned Peter. He 
died in the seventh year of his reign, and left a son, 
called. also Agrippa, then seventeen vears old; and 
Claudius, thinking him too young to govern his. 
father’s extensive duminions, made Cuspus Fadus 
governor of Juda. Fadus gas soon succeeded 
by ‘liberius, and he was followed by Alexander 
Cumanus, Felix, and Festus ; but Claudius after- 
wards gave Irachonitis and Abilene to Agrippa, 
and Nero added a part of Galilee and some other 
cities. It was this younger Agrippa, who was also 
called king, betore whom Paul pleaded at Cesa- 
rea, which was at that time the place of residence 
of the governor of Judza. ‘everal of the Roman 
governors severely oppressed and persecuted the 
Jews; and at length, in the reign of Nero, and 
in the government of Florus, who had treated 
them with greater cruelty than any of his prede- 
cessors, they openly revolted trom the Romans. 
Then began the Jewish war, which was termi- 
nated, alter an obstinate defence and unparalleled 
sufferings on the part of the Jews, by the total de- 
struction of the city and temple of Jerusalem (s), 

by 

(r) Acts c. 12, v. 1, &e. 
(s) By Litus, sun o1 V cspasian, emperor of Rone, 
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By the overthrow of their civil and religious po- 70. 
lity, and the reduction of the people to a state of 
the most abject slavery: for though, in the reign 
of Adrian, numbers of them collected together, 
in different parts of Judza, it is to be observed, 
they were then considered and treated as rebel- 
lious slaves; and these commotions were made a 
pretence for the general slaughter of those who 
were taken, and tended to complete the work of 
their dispersion into all countries under. heaven. 
Since that time the Jews have no where subsisted 
as a nation, 


Brierry as I have endeavoured to relate the. 
history of the Jews, the period which commences 
with the close of the antient Scriptures is so little 
known, that it may be useful to collect the prin- 
cipal facts under one point of view, for the pur- 
pose of shewing more clearly the connexion he- 
tween the Old and New Testaments; and as the 
nature of the Jewish government appears to be 
very frequently misunderstood, I shall take this 
opportunity of adding a few observations upon 
that subject, and shall also subjom a short ac- 
count of the land of Canaan, both of which 
may serve to throw same light upon Scripture 
history. 

The Jews had many revolutions of peace and 

Q4 war. 
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war, and some changes in the mode of their go- 
vernment, from the time of their return from the 
Babylonian captivity, to their complete subjec- 
tion to the Romans; but their sacerdotal go- 
vernment, as it is sometimnes called, continued 
with but little interruption through this whole 
space of about 600 years. Having returned into 
their own country, under the sanction and by the 
authority of Cyrus, they acknowledged the so- 
vereignty of the kings of Persia, till that empire 
was overturned by Alexander the Great; they 
then became subject to his successors, first in 
Egypt, and afterwards in Syria, till, having been 
deprived of their religious and civil liberties 
for three years and an half by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, they were restored, both to the exercise 
of their religion and to their antient independ- 
ence, by the picty and bravery of Mattathias 
and his descendants. Under these Maccabszean 
princes they became an entirely free state, sup- 
ported by good troops, strong garrisons, and al- 
liances not only with neighbouring powers, but 
with remote kingdoms, even Rome itself. This 
glory of the Jews was but of short duration; 
for though the decline of the kingdoms of 
Egypt and Syria prevented their interference in 
the affaiis of other states, yet the entire ruin of 
these two kingdoms, by ‘the great accession of 


power 
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“power which it brought to the Romans, paved 
the way for the destruction of the Jewish com- 
-mofiwealth. Pompey compelled the Jews to 
submit to the arms of Rome, and from that 
time their country was tributary to the Romans, 
although it was still governed by Maccabean 
princes. The last of that family was conquered 
and deposed by Herod the Great, an Idumzan 
by birth, but of the Jewish religion, who had 
been appointed king of the Jews by the Romans, 
and enjoyed a long reign over the whole of Pa- 
lestine, in the course of which he greatly di- 
minished the civil power of the high priest. He 
was succeeded in the government of the greater 
part of Palestine by his son Archelaus, whose 
misconduct caused Augustus to banish him, and 
to reduce his dominions into the form of a Ro- 
man province; and thus it appears, that with 
the exception of the short predicted tyranny of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the kingdom of Judah, 
for some time independent, but generally tribu- 
tary, continued to enjoy its own religion, and 
the form of its civil government, till after the 
birth of the Messiah. During our Saviour's mi- 
nistry the Jews were perinitted to perform thear 
religious worship without restraint or molesta- 
tion; but Judza and Samaria were then go- 
verned by a Roman procurator, who had power 

of 
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of fife and death, and Galilee was governed, 
under the authority of the Romans, by Herod 
Antipas, a son of Herod the Great, with the 
name of tetrarch. ‘These circumstances of hu- 
miliation were far from producing contrition 
and amendment in the Jews. Having neglected 
all the means of repentance graciously afforded 
them, and at last filled up the measure of their 
ayoravated wickedness by the rejection and cru- 
cifixion of their ‘‘ Lord and King,” they brought 
upon themselves the utter destruction of their 
national polity, and have now continued in an 
acknowledged state of punishment more than 
seventeen hundred years. 


Witn respect to the nature of the Jewish 
government, which seems to be very impro- 
perly called republican, we may observe, that 
it partook of the patriarchal form as much as 
was consistent with the condition and circum- 
stances of a nation; and this accounts for our 
being left to form our opinion upon this sub- 
ject from facts and commands incidentally men- 
tioned, rather than from a detailed relation of 
the different powers and ranks in the state in 
their regular order. The Israelites had pre- 
served the patriarchal mode of life and rules of 
government during their residence, nay, even 

1 during 
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during thcir bondage, in Egypt (t). These pa- 
triarchal laws and customs, therefore, being al- 
ready establisiied, no particular direction respect- 
ing subordination was necessary. Antient in- 
stitutions, which harmonized with the Mosaic 
dispensation were continued, and others were 
added, to complete a system for the peculiar 
government of this peculiar people; and I think 
it will be found, that Scripture affords more in- 
formation upon this subject than is generally 
imagined. 

Three degrees of judges or judicatures are dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the 24th chapter ot Jusbua: 
© And Joshua called (first) for the elders of Israel ;” 
these were the ‘elders of the whole people,” 
or “of the congregation’—the great national 
council (1) established by Moses, and in atter 
times called the great Sanhedrim, consisting of 
seventy pcrsons, both priests and laymen, besides 
the president, who, after the time of Moscs, was 
usually the high priest; “ and (secondly) for 
their heads,” these were the heads or ‘ princes 
of the twelve tribes,” in whom was vested a 
peculiar and suprcnme authority over each tnbe, 
as their chief magistrate aud leader in time of 
war, subject however to the control of the 

great 


(t) Exod. c. 3. v. 16.¢. 24. v. 1 and 11. 
(u) Numbers, c. 11, v. 16. ¢. 34. v. 16 and 17. 
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great council, of which they formed a part (w); 
‘ and (thirdly) for their judges ;” these were the 
« elders or rulers of cities, (.v),” whose jurisdie- 
tion was confined to the limits and liberties of 
their respective cities, and was subject to the 
great council. The Jewish writers say, that in 
‘““ every city, which had stx score families in it, 
there was a less sanhedrim, or court of judi- 
cature, consisting of twenty-three judges ;” and 
our Saviour 1s supposed to allude to these two 
courts in his Sermon upon the Mount (y/). 
Many examples of these and other inferior dis- 
tinctions are to be found in Scripture. ‘The 
“‘ rulers of the thousands of Israel,” the “ rulers 
ef hundreds— of fifties—and of tens,” appear to 
have been military distinctions; but besides the 
princes of the twelve tribes, who were the eldest 
branch by lineal descent, there were ‘“ heads 
of families,” wha represented the other sons 

. and 

(w) Deut.c.17. v.8—14. Numb. c. 1. v. 4and 16. 
Josh. c. 23. v. 1 and 2. c. 24."v. 1. Numb. c. 30. v. 1. 
Cc. 31. Ve 13. C. 7. ¥. I, 2 and 3. c. 10. v.14. Josh. 
€. 9, V. 15. C. 22. Vv. 14.€. 19. v. 47. Jer. c. 36. 
Vv. HI, c. 37. Ve 14. and 15.c. 38. v.4 and 5. Matt. 
c. 1g. Vv. 28. 

(x) Deut. c. 16. v.18. c. 21. v. 8, Ke. c. 1g. v. 12. 
c. 21. v. 3 and 39. 2 Kings, c. 10. v. r and 5. Acts, 
c. 17. v. 8. Ruth, c. 4.v. rf. 1 Chron. c. 26, v. 29. 

(7) Matt. c. 5. ve 22. Vide also Deut. c. 16. v. 18. 
c. 197. v. 8, 10, 11,12, Ezra, c. 10. v, 8. and 14. 
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and grandsons of the twelve sons of J acob, and 
were next to the princes ‘of the tribes in rank atid 
importance'(z). These seem to have had a super- 
intending, but not a judiciary, power (a ). It is'sup- 
posed that these “‘ heads of families,” or ‘ chiefs 
of the fathers of Israel,” preserved their authority 
during the Babylonian captivity, when the dis- 
persion of the people into so many different parts 
of that empire naturally increased their import- 
ance; and we find them afterwards very active in 
assisting Ezra and Nehemiah in the settlement of 
the people in Judea. These families were again 
subdivided into “ households (5);” so that there 
evidently appcars to have been a regular subordi- 
nation established in their civil and religious po- 
lity, all the degrees of which were alike subject to 
a code of divine laws, and to the especial 8 goyern- 
_ment of “ God their King.” 

When it is said in the book of Judges, “at 
that time there was no king in Israel (c),” we 
zre to understand, there was no chief ruler or 
magistrate, like Moses or Joshua; there was ins 
deed a high priest (d), and there were also 

| elders ; 


(a) Josh. c. 2x. v. 1. 1 Chron.c. 8. v. 28. 
Numb. c. 26. 

(2) 2 Chr.c.19.v.8. Ezra, c. 1.¥v. 5. 

(4) Josh. c. 7. v. 14 and 16.° 1 Sam.c. ro. v. 29. 

(c) c. 21. v.25. (d) Judges, c. 20. v. 28. 
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elders (e); but there was not then a sufficient 
power lodged in any one person to control and 
keep the people in order, by punishing public 
offences and private wrongs, so that ‘‘ every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” The 
great council had hitherto acted as assistants to 
Moses and Joshua, and probably was not yet 
considered as designed to be the supreme autho- 
rity under God their King. We have indeed 
reason to suppose that the general depravity 
which prevailed in the nation, after the death of 
the genefation contemporary with Joshua (/), 
had tainted the council itself, and had deprived 
its members of the gift of inspiration, with which 
the elders had been favoured on its first establish- 
ment (g); and from the address of Abimelech 
to the people (4), and from some other pas- 
sages, we may even suppose that the institution 
itself was perverted, for the council seems to 
have been then made up wholly of the family 
of Gideon, instead of the" representatives of the 
twelve tribes, and members chosen according to 
the directions originally given. The people them- 
selves appear to have been very sensible of the 
miseries arising from such a state of anarchy; 
for when God was pleased to raise up Judges to 

deliver 


(e) Judges,c.21.v.16. (f) Judges, c. 2. v. 7—13. 
(zg) Numb. c. 11. Vv. 16.— 30, (fh) Judges, c.g. Vv. 2. 
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deliver them from the power of the neighbouring 
nations, to which they were subjected as punish- 
ments for their wickedness, we find them desirous 
of making them kings (7) to secure a succession of 
chief civil magistrates as well as military leaders. 
As the functions of all ordinary magistrates among 
the Romans were superseded by the authority of 
a dictator, so were all Hebrew magistrates sub- 
ject to the control of a judge, who was specially 
appointed by God (4); and in the time of the. 
Jewish kings this whole system of administrative 
justice was frequently interrupted ; butit cannot 
escape the observation of the attentive reader of 
the Jewish history, that the periods most marked 
by violence and crimes were precisely those, 
when these constituted authorities were from va- 
rious causes suffered to sink into inaction. We 
find, however, that Jehosaphat was anxious to 
revive the power of the inferior courts.of judica- 
ture (2), and the council seems to have possessed 
great influence in the time of Jeremiah (m). After 
the return from+thé Babylonian captivity, when 
‘the people were settled as of old (7),” the su- 

preme 


(1) Judges, c. 8. v. 228& 23.69. ¥. 2.657. c. 10. IE. 

(4) 1 Sam.c. 7. v. 16. 

(/) 2 Chr. c. 19. v. § and 6, &c. 

(m) Jer, c. 36, 37, and 38. 

(#) Isatah, c. 1. v. 26, Ezra, c. 7. v. 25. c. 10. 
V. Jom. 
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preme power was again lodged in the great coun- 
cil or sanhedrim, which, as we have seen, continued 
to exercise its judicial office, till the national po- 
‘lity was totally destroyed by the Romans. 


Tux land of Canaan, so natned from Canaan, 
the son of Ham, whose posterity possessed this 
land as well as Egypt or Mizraim, lies in the 
western paréof Asia, between latitude 31° and 34°. 
Its boundaries were, to the north, Coele-Syria; to 
the west, the Mediterranean Sea; to the east, 
Arabia Deserta; and to the south and south-west, 
Arabia Petra and Egypt. Its extent was about 
200 milcs from north to south (that is from Dan 
to Beersheba) and its breadth about 100. It was 
divided itkestwo, puequal parts, of which the 
westerh wet ‘tonsiderably the greater, by the river 
Jordan, which rises in the mountairs of Hermon, 
ac of tt the ungains’ of Libatus, ) and run- 

at oh The fake of ennesareth, or 
“the Sea of Tiberias or Galilee,” after a course 
of 150 miles loses itself in the Lacus Asphaltitis, 
or the Dead Sea. This Jast lake, or Sea, was also 
called “ the Sea of the Plain,” and occupies the 
place where Sodom and Gomorrha formerly 
stood. ‘The country to the cast of the Jordan, 
Was 
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was givens as has been related, to the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. 
The kingdom of Moab lay to the south of Reu- 
ben; the “kingdom of Ammon to the east of 
Gad; and the mountains of Hermon bounded 
Manasseh to thg north-east, beyond which lay 
Trachonitis and Iturea. West of the Jordan, to 
the north, were placed Naphtak, on the -fiver, 
and Asser, which bordered on Pheenicia and the 
Mediterranean. Zabulon and Issachar had 
inland districts; but the other butt tribe of 
Manasseh and Ephraim reached from the sea ta. 
the river. Dan (upon the coast) and Benjainint 
were south of Ephraim, and north of Simeon and 
Judah. Thecountry allotted to Simeon bordered 
upon the Mediterranean, and extended to Egypt; 
but the Philistines, who iflkabited,the past, were 
never entirely driven out of tltekr ; eiailese 0 a. The 
country of Judah bordered upon: the Dead Sea, 
which separated it from ~ ee of foes 
(for both Siinges id” Féd@ahs lay, mongigerak 
more south thafi the tribe | id ae 
joined the mountainous country of Edumea, Or 
Edom, and Arabia Petrea, tothe south. Jerusa- 
lem, or Ifierosolyma, the capital, supposed to 
have been the Salemof Melchisedek, stood partly 
in the territory of Benjamin, but was allotted to 
Judah, “ the chief among the ‘tribes of Israel.” 
Vou, I. R After 
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After the return from the Babylonian ‘captivity, 
the eastern division was called Perea, (more 
properly the country which had “belonged to 
Reuben and Gad, for the northern part, sometimes 
called Gaulonitis, was included in the district of 
Trachonitis,) and the western part was divided 
into Galilee to the north, Judea to the south, 
and Samaria im the middle. Judea proper 
extended from the Dead Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean to Egypt, and included the countries of 
Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon, besides that of 
Judah. The whole country was also called 
Palestine, from the Philistines, who, inhabiting the 
western coast, were first known to the Romans, 
and being by them corruptly called Palestines, 
gave that name to the country; but it was more 
commonly called Judza, as the land of the Jews. 
Since our Saviour’s advent it has been called 
the Holy Land; but in modern writers all 
distinction 1s frequently lost in the general name 
of Syria, which is given to the whole country 
east of the Mediterranean, between the sea and 
the desert. 
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PART EF. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH: 


OF THE JEWISH SECTS. 


I. Of the Scribes —I1. Of the Pharisees—AIl. Of the 
Sadducees—IV. Of the Nazarites.—V. Of the 
Herodians —V1. Of the Galileans.—VII. Of the 
Publicans.—VUIT. Of the Essenes—1XK. Of the 
Proselytes.— KR. Of the Karaites. 


I. Ir is universally agreed, that while the spirit 
of prophecy continucd, there were no religious 
sects among the Jews, the authority of the 
prophets being sufficient to prevent any difference 
of opinion. The sects, which afterwards prevailed 
among them, sprang up gradually, and’ it is 
difficult to ascertain the time of their origin 
with precision; but as almost all of them seem 
to have arisen from the doctrines taught by the 
Scribes, after the return from the Babylonian 
Captivity, it will be useful to give some account of 
that class of persons, though they are not usually 
considered as a religious sect themselves. 

R2 The 
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The Scribes are mentioned very early in the 
sacred history, and many authors suppose that 
they were of two descriptions, the one ecclesias- 
tical, the other civil. It is said, ‘ out of Zabu- 
lon come they that handle the pen of the 
writer (a) ;” and the Rabbis state, that the 
Scribes were chiefly of the tribe of Simeon ; but 
it is thought that only those of the tribe of Levi 
were allowed to transcribe the holy Scriptures. 
These Scribes are frequently called, “ wise men,” 
and ‘‘ counsellors ;” and those who were remark- 
able for writing well were held in great esteem. 
In the reign of David, Seraiah (6), in the reign 
of Hezekiah, Shebna (c), and in the reign of 
Josiah, Shaphan (d), are all called Scribes, and 
are ranked with the chief officers of the kingdom ; 
and Elishama the Scribe fe), in the reign of 
Jehoiakim, is mentioned among the princes. We 
read also of the ‘“‘ principal Scribe of the 
host (f)” or army; and it is probable that there 
were Scribes in other departments of the state. 
Previous to the Babylonian ‘captivity, the word 
Scribe seems to have been applied to any person 
who was concerned in writing, in the same 

manner 


(a) Judges, c.5.v.14. (6) 2Sam.c. 8 v.17. 
(c) 2 Kings, c. 18.v.18. (d) 2 Kings, c. 22. v. 3, 
{e) Jer. c. 36. v. 12. (Cf) Jer. c. 52. v.25. 
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manner as the word Secretary is withus. The 
civil Scribes are not mentioned in the New 

‘Testament. | 
It appears that the office of the ecclesiastical 
Scribes, if this distinction be allowed, was origte 
nally confined @ writing copies of the jaw, as their 
name imports; but the knowledge, thus neces- 
sarily acquired, soon led them to become instrue- 
tors of the people in the written law, which, it is 
believed, they publicly read. Baruch was an 
amanuensis or Scribe to Jeremiah, and Ezra 1s 
called ‘‘ a ready Scribe in the law of Moses, having 
prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, 
and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments (g);” but there is no mention of the 
Scribes being formed iato a distinct body of men 
till after the cessation of prophecy. When, 
however, there were no inspired teachers 1n Israel, 
no divine oracle in the temple, the Scribes pre- 
sumed to interpret, expound, and comment upon 
the law and the prophets in the schools and in the 
synagogues. Hencearosethose numberless glosses, 
and interpretations, and opinions (4), which so 
much 


(g) Ezra, c. 7. v. 6. Io. 

(4) These traditions, as they were called, became too 
numerous, by the middle of the second century after 
Christ, to be preserved by the memory, and therefore the 
rabbi Judah, president of the sanhedrim, as they continued 
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much perplexed and perverted the text, instead 
of explaining it; and hence arose that unautho- 
rised maxim, which was the principal source of 
all the Jewish sects, that the oral or traditionary 
law was of divine origin, as well as the written 
law of Moses. Ezra had examined the various 
traditions concerning the antient and approved 
usages of the Jewish church, which had been in 
practice before the captivity, and were remem- 
bered by the chief and most aged of the Elders of 
the people ; and he had given to some of these 
traditionary customs and opinions the sanction of 
his authority. The Scribes therefore, who lived 
after the time of Simon the Just, in order to give 


weight 


to call the council of a remnant of the people, which 
remained some time in Galilee, collected them into six 
books, which were called the A/ishna, or Repetition of the 
Oral Law. The Mishna soon became the study of all the 
learned Jews, who employed themselves in making com- 
ments upon it. ‘hese comments they cal] the Gemara 
or Complement, because by them the Mishna is fully 
explained, and the whole traditionary doctrine of their 
law and religion completed. hus the Mishna is the 
text, and tlie Gemara the comment, and both together 
make what they call the Za/mud. ‘That made by the Jews 
in Judza is called the Jerusalem Talmud, and that by the 
Jews in Babylon is called the Babylonian Talmud; the 
former was completed about the year of our Lord 300, 
and the latter in the beginning of the sixth century. Vide 
Prideaux. 
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weight to their various interpretations of the law, 
at first pretended that they also were founded 
upon tradition, and added them to the opinions 
which Ezra had established as authentic ; and in 
process of time it came to be asserted, that when 
Moses was forty days on Mount Sinai, he re- 
ceived from God two laws, the one in writing, 
the other oral; that this oral law was communi- 
cated by Moses to Aaron and Joshua ; and that 
it passed unimpaired and uncorrupted from ge- 
neration to generation, by the tradition of the 
Elders or great national council established in the 
time of Moses; and that this oral law was to be 
considered as supplemental and explanatery of 
the written law, which was represented as being 
in many places obscure, scanty, and defective. 
In some cases they were led to expound the law 
by the traditions, in direct opposition to its true 
intent and meaning; and it may be supposed 
that the intercourse of the Jews with the Greeks, 
after the death of Alexander, contributed much 
to increase those “ vain subtleties,” with which 
they had perplexed and burthened the doctrines 
of religion. During our Saviour’s ministry, the 
Scribes were those who made the law of Moses 
their particular study, and who were employed 
in instructing the people. Their reputed skill 

R4 in 
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in the Soriptures induced Hered (i) to conguk 
them concerning the time at which the Messiah 
was to be born. And our Saviour speaks of 
them as sitting in Moses’s seat (4), which im- 
plies that they taught the law; and he foretold 
that he should be betrayed unto the chief priests 
and unto the Scribes (1), and that they should 
put him to death, which shews that they were 
men of great power and authority among the 
Jews. “ Scribes,” ‘“‘ doctors of the law,” and 
“ lawyers,” were only different names for the 
same class of persons. Those who in the fifth 
chapter of St. Luke are called Pharisees and doc- 
_tors of the law, are soon afterwards called Phan- 
sees and Scribes; and he who by St. Matthew (m/) 
is called ‘“‘ a lawyer,” is by St. Mark (z) called 
** one of the Scribes.” ‘They had scholars under 
their care, whom they taught the knowledge of 
the law, and who, in their schools, sat on low stools 
just beneath their seats, which explains St. Paul’s 
expression, that he was “ brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel (0).” We find that our Saviour’s 
manner of teaching was contrasted with that of 
these “‘ vain disputers ;” for it is said, when he 

had 

(1) Matt. c. 2. v. 4. (Rk) Matt. c. 23. v. 2. 


(1) Matt.c.16.v.21. = (m) Matt. c. 22. v. 35. 
(") Mark, c. 12, v.28 (0) Acts, c.22, v. 3. 
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had ended his sermon upon the Mount, “ the 
people were astonished at his doctrine, for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes (p).’’ By the time of our Saviour, 
the Scribes had indeed in a manner laid aside the 
written law, having no farther regard to that 
than as it agreed with their traditionary exposi- 
tions of it; and thus, by their additions, corrup- 
tions, and misinterpretations, ‘“‘ they had made 
the word of God of none effect through their tra- 
ditions (g).” It nay be observed, that this in a 
great measure accounts for the extreme blindness 
of the Jews with respect to their Messiah, whom 
they had been taught by these commentators 
upon the prophecies to expect as a temporal 
prince. Thus, wher our Saviour asserts his di- 
vine nature, and appeals to “ Moses and the 
prophets who spake of him, the people sought 
to slay him(7),”” and he expresses no surprise at 
their intention. But when he converses with 
Nicodemus (s), (who appears to have been con- 
vinced by his miracles, that he was “a teacher 
sent from God,” when he “ came to Jesus by 
night,”” anxious to obtain farther information 

concerning 


(p) Matt.c. 7. v.29. (q) Matt. c. 15. v. 6. 
- (r) John, c. 5. (s) John, c. 3. 
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concerniiig his nature and his doctrine), our Lord, 
after intimating the necessity of laying aside all 
prejudices against the spiritual nature of his king- 
dom, asks, “ art thou a Master in Israel, and 
knowest not these things:” that is, knowest not 
that Moses and the prophets describe the Mes- 
siah as the Son of God? and he then proceeds to 
explain in very clear language the dignity of his: 
person and office, and the purpose for which he 
came into the world, referring to the predictions 
of the antient Scriptures. And Stephen (¢), just 
before his death, addresses the multitude by an 
appeal to the Law and the Prophets, and repro- 
bates in the most severe terms the teachers who 
misled the people. Our Lord, when speaking of 
“‘ them of old time,” classes the ‘‘ prophets, and 
wise men, and Scribes («)” together, but of the 
later Scribes he uniformly speaks with censure 
and indignation, and usually joins them with the 
Pharisees, to which sect they in general be- 
longed. St. Paul asks, ‘‘ Where is the wise? 
Where is the Scribe? Where is the disputer 
of this world (v)?” with evident contempt for 
such, as ‘‘ professing themselves wise above what 
was written, became fools.” 


(t) Acts, c. 7. (u) Matt. c. 23. v. 34. 
(v) 1 Cor.c. 1. v.20. 


Il. Ir 
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I]. Ir will appear probable from the preceding 
account of the Scribes, that the principles, by 
which the Pharisees were chiefly distinguished, 
existed some time before they were formed into a 
regular se@t. Godwin thought that the Pharisees 
arose about three hundred years before Christ; 
but the earliest written account which we have 
of them in any antient author is in Josephus, 
who tells us, that they were a sect of considerable 
weight, when John Hyrcanus was high priest, 
a hundred and eight years before Christ. Their 
name was derived from Pharas, a Hebrew word, 
which signifies separated, or set apart, because they 
affected an extraordinary degree of sanctity and 
piety. Their distinguishing dogma was a scru- 
pulous‘and zealous adherence to the traditions of 
the elders, which they placed upon an equal foot- 
ing with the written law. They were strict ob- 
servers of external rites and ceremonies, beyond 
what the law required, and were superstitiously 
exact in paying tithe of the most trifling articles, 
while in general they neglected the essential du- 
ties of moral virtue. They were of opinion that 
good works might claim reward from God, and 
ascribed an extraordinary degree of merit to the 
observance ad rules, which they had themselves 

established 
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established as works of supererogation. Of this 
sort were their frequent washings and tastings, 
their nice avoidance of reputed sinners, their 
rigorous observance of the sabbath, and the long 
prayers which they ostentatiously ‘‘ made in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the streets.” 
‘“‘ Trusting in themselves that they were righte- 
us,” they not only despised the rest of mankind, 
but were entirely destitute of humility towards 
God, which is inseparable from true piety ; yet 
the specious sanctity of their manners, and their 
hypocritical display of zeal for religion, gave them 
a vast influence over the common people, and 
consequently ,great power and authority in the 
Jewish state. Dr. Lardner, in speaking of the 
Jewish sects, after quoting a passage from Jose- 
phus, in which he says, that ‘‘ the multitude was 
with the Pharisees,” very justly observes, that 
“ there is in this respect a complete agreement 
between the Evangelists and Josephus. The peo- 
ple, as clearly appears from the Gospels, very 
generally held the tenets and observed the tradi- 
tions of the Pharisees, yet they are never dignified 
so far as to be called Pharisees ; they were rather 
an appendage than a part of the sect, and always 
called very plainly, the people,’the multitude, and 
the like. The title of Pharisee seems to have been 
almost 
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almost entirely appropriated to men of leisure aria 
substance.”” The Pharisees helieved in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in the resurrection of the 
dead, and in the existence of angels and spirits ; 
and it is supposed by many of the learned, that 
they believed also in the pre-existence of souls, a 
doctrine which seems to have been commonly 
held in the time of our Saviour. The question of 
the disciples of Christ, relative to the man that 
was born blind, ‘“Who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was Jorn blind (w)?’’ and the 
doubts expressed by the people, whether Christ 
was John the Baptist, or Elias, or one of the an- 
tient prophets (7), are thought to have arisen 
from some opinion of this sort; but I confess 
I see no ground for the supposition, which 
some commentators have formed, that the Pha- 
risees believed in the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Indeed, I think this 
supposition is clearly contradicted both by Jo- 
sephus and the sacred writers. Josephus, in 
his second book against Apion, says, with an 
allusion to the rewards given by the heathen 
nations for meritorious conduct; ‘ However, 
the reward for such as live exactly according 
to the laws is not silver or gold; it is not a 

garland 

(w) John, c. g. v. 2 
(x) Matt. c. 26. v. 1-4. 
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garland of olive branches or of smallage, nor any 
such public sign of commendation ; but every 
good man has his own conscience bearing wit- 
ness to himself; and by virtue of our legislator’s 
prophetic spirit, and of the firm security God 
himself affords to such an one, he believes that 
God hath made this grant to those that observe 
these laws, even though they be obliged readily 
to die for them, that they shall come into being 
again, and at a certain revolution of things, shall 
receive a better life than they had enjoyed be- 
fore ;” and in his Antiquities (y) he says, “ They 
believe that it hath pleased God to make a tem- 
perament, whereby what he wills is done, but 
so that the will of man can act virtuously or 
viciously. ‘They also believe that souls have an 
immortal vigour in them, and that under the earth 
there will be rewards or punishments, according 
as they have lived virtuously or viciously in this 
life; and the latter are to be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison, but the former shall have power to 
revive and live again.” St. Luke expressly says, 
that the Pharisees believed in the resurrection of 
the dead ; and we cannot suppose that he would 
call the metempsychosis by that name. And when 
St. Paul professed himself a Pharisee, and de- 
clared, that of the ‘ hope and resurrection of the 

dead 

Cy) Lib, 18. cap. 1. 
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dead he was called in question (z),” the Phari- 
sees vindicated and supported him, acknowledging 
that he was preaching a doctrine conformable to 
the principles of their own sect. We must, 
therefore, I think, conclude that the Pharisees 
believed, if the resurrection of the dead, in its 
proper sense, though their notions upon this im- 
portant point were not correct and accurate. 


Il}. It is said, that the principles of the Sad- 
ducees were derived from Antigonus Socheus, 
president of the Sanhedrim about 250 years 
before Christ, who, rejecting the traditionary 
doctrines of the Scribes, taught that man ought 
to serve God out of pure love, and not from 
hope of, reward, or fear’of punishment: and that 
they, derived their name from Sadoc, one of his 
followers, who, mistaking or perverting this doc- 
trine, maintained that there was no future state 
of rewards and punishments. Whatever foun- 
dation there may be for this account of the 
origin of the seet, it is certain, that in the time of 
our Saviour the Sadducees denied the resurrection 
of the dead (a), and the existence of angels 
and spirits, or souls of departed men; though, 
as Mr. Home observes, it is not easy to com- 

prehend 
(%) Acts, c. 23. v.6. 
(a) Acts, c. 23. v.8. 
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prehend how they could at the same time admit 
the- authority of the law of Moses. They car- 
ried their ideas of human freedom so far as to 
assert, that men were absolutely masters of their 
own actions, and at full yberty to do either good 
or evil. Josephus even sgys, that they denied 
the essential difference between good and evil ; 
and though they believed that God created and 
preserved the world, they seem. to have denied 
his particular providence. These tenets, which 
resemble the Epicurean philosophy, led, as might 
be expected, to great profligacy of life; and we 
find the licentious wickedness of the Sadducees 
frequently condemned in the New Testament ; 
yet they professed themselves obliged to ob- 
serve the Mosaic law, because of the temporal 
rewards and punishments annexed to such ob- 
servance; and hence they were always severe in 
their punishment of any crimes, which tended 
to disturb the public tranquillity. The Sadducees 
rejected all tradition, and some authors have 
contended, that they admitted only the books 
of Moses ; but there seems no ground for that 
opinion, either in the Scriptures or in aay’ an- 
tient writer. Even Josephus, who was himegif 
a Pharisee, and took every opportunity. of re 
proaching the Sadducees, does not mention that 
they rejected ‘&ny part of the Scriptures; he only 
Says 
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says that ‘‘ the Pharisees have delivered to the 
people many institutions as received from the 
fathers, which are not written in the law of 
Moses. For this reason the Sadducees reject 
these things, asserting,that those things are bind- 
Ing which are’ wnitjen,, but that the things re- 
ceived by tradition fram the fathers are not to 
be observed.” Besides, it is generally believed 
that the Sadducees expected the Messiah with 
great impatience, which seems to imply their belief 
in the prophecies, though they misinterpreted 
their meaning. Confining all their hopes to this 
present world, enjoying its riches, and devoting 
themselves to its pleasures, they might well be 
particularly anxious that their lot of life should 
‘be cast in the splendid reign of this expected 
temporal ° king, with the hope of sharing in his 
conquests and glory: but this expectation was 
so contrary to the lowly appearance of our Sa- 
viour, that they joined their inveterate enemies, 
the Pharisees, in persecuting him and his re- 
ligion. Josephus says, that “the Sadducees 
were able to draw over to them the rich only, 
the’ people not following them;” and he else- 
where mentions, that ‘this sect spread chiefly 
among ‘the young.” The Sadducees were far 
less numerous than the Pharisees, but they were 
in general persons of greater opulence and dig- 

Vot. I. Ss nity. 
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nity. The council, before whom both our Sa- 
viour and St. Paul were carried, consisted partly 
ef Pharisees and partly of Sadducees. 


IV. The Nazarites (b), of whom we read 
beth in the Old and New Testament, were of 
two sorts; such as were by their parents devoted 
to God in their infancy, or sometimes even 
before their birth, and such as devoted them- 
selves, either for life or for a limited time: the 
former were called Nazarei nativi, and the lat- 
ter, Nazarzi votivi. The only three instances of 
the Nazarzi nativi, mentioned in Scripture, are 
Samson (c), Samuel (d), and John the Bap- 
tist (ce). Nazaritism was a divine institution; 
and it was very common for Jews, both men and 
women, ‘“‘ to vow a vow of a Nazarite,” in or- 
der to give themselves up to reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer, for the purposes of moral pu- 
rification, and ‘all the days of their separation 
they were holy unto the Lord.” The laws cen- 
cerning the Nazarites are contained in the sixth 
chapter of the book of Numbers; and they 
consist principally in directing them to abstain 

from 


(b) They were so called from the Hebrew’ word 
Nazar. separavit. 


(c) Judges, c. 13. v. 5. (d) 1 Sam.c. Inv. 106 
(¢) Luke, c.1.v. 15. ; 
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from wine and alli other intoxicating liquors ; to 
suffer their hair to grow without cutting ; not 
to come near any dead body; and at the end of 
the time, to offer certain sacrifices, to shave the 
head at the door of the tabernacle or temple, 
and to burn the hair “ in the fire which is under 
the sacrifice of the peacc-offerings (f).” The 
Rabbis say, that the Nazarei votivi could not 
bind themselves by a vow to observe the laws of 
the Nazarites for a less time than a month, but 
that they might bind themselves for any longer 
time. 


V. The Herodians may perhaps be considered 
as a political rather than as a religious sect ; but 
we are to remember, that ameng the Jews, re- 
ligious and civil opinions were almost necessa- 
rily blended. ‘Tertullian, and some other an- 
tient authors, thought that the Herodians were 
so called, because they believed Herod to be the 
Messiah; but Jerome treats this opinion with 
a sort of contempt; and there seems to be no 
foundation for it in Scripture, unless we suppose 
that it is alluded to in our Lord’s caution to his 
disciples against “the leaven of Herod.” It 
seems more probable that the Herodians were 

only 


(f) Vide Spencer de Legibus Hebraeorum, lib. 3. 
cap, 6. and Lardner, v. 3. p. 208, 
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only a set of men strongly attached to the fa- 
mily of Herod, and of particularly profligate 
principles. St. Mark tells us, that Christ 
charged his disciples to “ beware of the leaven 
of Herod (g);” and in the parallel passage of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, Christ says, ‘‘ Beware of 
the leaven of the Sadducees (f);” and hence 
some commentators have supposed that the He- 
redians belonged to the sect of the Sadducces. 
*< These men,’ says Dr. Doddridge, ‘ from their 
high regard to Herod, would naturally be zea- 
Jons for the authority of the Romans, by whose 
means Herod was made, and continued, king;” 
and it is probable, as Dcan Prideaux conjec- 
tures, that ‘“‘ they might incline to conform to 
Roman customs in some particulars, which the 
law would not allow, and especially in the ad- 
‘mission of images, though not in the religious, 
or rather idolatrous, use of them. Herod’s at- 
tempt to sect up a golden cagle over the east 
gate of the temple, is well known. These com- 
plaisant courtiers would no doubt defend it, and 
the same temper might discover itself in other 
instances.” 


VI. The Galileans are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, in strong terms of censure, as a turbulent 


and 


(g) c. 8.v. 15. (b) ¢. 16. v. 6. 
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and seditious sect: and Josephus, who does net 
name the Herodians, not only speaks of the Ga- 
lilaans as a very considerable sect, but ascribes 
to them a great part of the calamities of his 
country. Their leader was Judas of Galilee, 
who was followed at first but by a small part 
of the Pharisees; but by degrees the Galileans 
swallowed up almost all the other sects; and it: 
is highly probable that the Zealots, particularly 
mentioned at the siege of Jerusalem, were of 
this sect. 


VI. The Publicans were not of any sect, 
civil or religious, but merely tax-gatherers and 
collectors of custoins due to the Romans. ‘These. 
offices, though formerly conferred upon none 
but Roan citizens of the equestrian order (7), 
were held, at the time they are mentioned in 
Scripture, by persons of low condition, and the 
employinent was generally esteemed base and in- 
fannous. Several things concurred to make the 
Publicans particularly odious to the Jews. Con- 
sidering themselves as a free people, under the 
immediate government of God, they bore with 
linpaticnce the taxes imposed by the Remans, 

and 


(:) Flos enim equitum Romanorum, ornamentum 
civitatis, irmamentum reipublicz, Publicagorum ordine 
continetur, Cuic. pro Plancio, 


s 3 
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and even questioned whether it were ‘‘ lawful to 
pay tribute to Cesar.” The Publicans were 
generally Jews, who, farming the customs of the 
Romans, were too often led by motives of ava- 
rice to be extortioners also; and the people 
could ill endure these rigorous exactions from 
their brethren, who thus appeared to join with 
the Romans in endeavouring to entail perpetual 
subjection upon their nation, or at least in mak- 
ing the yoke more galling and oppressive ; besides, 
the necessary dealings and connection of the 
Publicans with the Gentiles, which the Jews 
held to be unlawful, cast a peculiar odium upon 
the whole body; and thus we find our Saviour 
was reproached for being “ a friend of Publicans 
and Sinners.” 


VIII. The Essenes (7) appear to have been an 
enthusiastic sect, never numerous, and but little 
known; directly opposite to the Pharisees with 
respect to their reliance upon tradition, and their 
scrupulous regard to the ceremonial law, but pre- 
tending, like them, to superior sanctity of man- 
ners. They existed in the time of our Saviour ; 
and though they are not mentioned in the New 
Testament, they are supposed to be alluded to 
by St. Paul in his Epistles to the Ephesians, and 

Colossians, 


(j) Michaelis says that Essenes is an Egyptian word, 
signifying the same as @egamswres in Greek. 
10 
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Colossians, and in his first Epistle to Timothy. 
Irom the account given of the doctrines and in- 
stitutions of this sect by Philo and Josephus, we 
learn that they believed in the immortality of the 
soul; that they were absolute predestinarians ; that 
they observed the seventh day with peculiar strict- 
ness; that they held the Scriptures in the highest 
reverence, but considered them as mystic writ- 
ings, and expounded them allegorically; that 
they sent gifts to the temple, but offered no sa- 
crifices; that they admitted no one into their 
society till after a probation of three years; that 
they lived in a state of perfect equality, except 
that they paid respect to the aged, and to their 
priests; that they considered all secular employ- 
ment as unlawful, except that of agriculture ; 
that they had all things in common, and were 
industrious, quiet, and frce from every species of 
vice; that they held cehbacy and_ solitude in 
high esteem; that they allowed no change of 
raiment till necessity required it; that they ab- 
stained from wine ; that they were not permitted 
to eat but with their own sect; and thata certain 
portion of food was allotted to each person, of 
which they partook together after solemn ablu- 
tions. The austere and retired hfe of the Es- 
genes is supposed to have given rise to monkis’. 


superstition (4). 
TX. Pros: 


(*) Eus. Hist. Eccl: lib. 2. cap. 17. 
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IX. Proselytes are mentioned i Scripture in 
contradistinction to Jews, and they are repre- 
sented by antient Jewish writers, and by some 
modern Christian divines, as divided into two 
sorts; Proselytes of the Gate, and Proselytes 
of Righteousness, or, of the Covenant. The 
Rabbis give a long account of the different 
ceremonies of initiation of these two classes. 
It is allowed that the Jewish nation was gra- 
dually made up of two descriptions of people, 
those who were descended from Abraham, and 
those who, being originally Gentiles, were na- 
turalized, and considered as Jews after a certain 
number of generations, which seem to have 
been less or more, according to the merit, and 
other circumstances, of their respective na- 
tions. ‘* Certain it is, the law made a differcnce 
between one nation and another, as to what is 
called ‘ entering into the congregation of the 
Lord (k). Edomites and Egyptians had _ this 
privilege in the third gencration; though their 
immediate children were excluded, their grand- 
children were admitted. An Ammonite or 

Moabite 

(k) The received opinion concerning “ entering 
into the Congregation of the Lord” is, that it signifies, 
being permitted to bear any office in the Jewish Com- 
monwealth; but the Rabbis assert, that Proselytes were 


excluded from many civil advantages and privileges, to 
which the Israelites by descent were entitled, 
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Moabite was excluded even ‘ to the tenth gcnera- 
tion,’ saith the law, or, as it is added, ‘ for ever,’ 
which the Jews take to be explanatory of the 
tenth generation (/).” Those who contend for 
these two sorts of Proselytes, define a Proselyte 
in general to be a person, who, being a Gentile 
by birth, came over to the Jewish religion, in 
whole or in part. Those who took upon them- 
sclves the obligation of the whole law, are supposed 
to have been called Proselytes of Righteousness, 
or of the Covenant, and were entitled to the same 
privileges as the seed of Abraham, though these 
adopted children were considered as inferior to 
those who were children*by birth. The Pro- 
sclytes of the Gate are said to have been such 
Gentiles as were permitted by the Jews to dwell 
among them, and were admitted to the worship 
of the God of Israel, and the hope of a future 
life, but did not engage to observe the whole of 
the law; these were not circuincised, nor did 
they conform to the \fosaic rites and ordinances, 
being obliged only to observe the laws, which the: 
Jews call the seven precepts of Noah (1); they 
were however allowed to ofier up their prayers in 


the 

(/) Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities. 

(m) These were according to the Rabbis, rst, To ab- 
stain from idolatry; adly, from blasphemy ; 3dly, from 
murder; 4thly, from adultery ; 5thly, from theft; 6thly, 
fo appoint just and upright judges; 7thly, not to eat the 

flesh 
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the temple and in the Synagogucs, but not to en-| 
ter farther into the temple than the outer court, 
which was called the court of the Gentiles; and 
in the synagogues they had places assigned them 
separate from the Jews themselves (nm). The 
term, Proselytcs of the Gate, 1s derived from an 
expression frequent i+ the Old Testament, namely, 
‘‘ the stranger that is within thy gates ;” but I 
think it evident that ‘ the strangers ;” were those 
Gentiles who were perinitted to live among the 
Jews under certain restrictions (o), and whom 
the Jews were forbid “ to vex or oppress,” so 
long as they lived in a peaceable manner. I must 
own that there appears to me no ground whiat- 
ever in Scripture for this distinction of Proselytes 
of the Gate and Proselytes of Righteousness. 
According to my idea, Proselytes were those, and 
those only, who took upon themselves the obli- 
gation of the whole Mosaic law, .but retained 
that uame till they were admitted into the con- 

gregation 
flesh of ahy animal cut off while it was alive. Maimonides 
says, that the first six of these precepts were given to 
Adam, and the seventh to Noah; but they are not even 
mnentioned by Onkelos, Philo, or Josephus. 

(x) Naaman the Syrian, Cornelius the centurion, the 
/ethiopian eunuch, and the “ devout men,”’ mentioned 
in the Acts, are considered by Godwin, Benson, and 
many others, as Prosclytes of the Gate. 

(0) They were to abstain from idolatry; they were 
not to blaspheme the God of Isracl; and they were ta 
observe the Jewish sabbath, 
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gregation of the Lord, as adopted children. 
Gentiles were allowed to worship, and offer sa- 
crifices to the God of Israel, in the outer court 
of the temple (p); and some of them, persuaded 
of the sole and universal sovereignty of the Lord 
Jehovah, might renounce idolatry without em- 
bracing the Mosaic law ; but such persons appear 
to me never to be called Proselytes in Scripture, 
or in any antient Christian writer (g). 


X. The Karaites have their name from the 
Chaldee word Kara, Scriptura sacra, because they 
adhered to the Scripture as the whole and only 
rule of faith and practice, admitting the autho- 
rity of tradition only when it agreed with the 
written word of God. Upon the dissension be- 
tween [Hillel the president of the Sanhedrim, and 
Shammai the vice-president, about thirty years 
before Christ, their respective-scholars formed two 
parties, and took ditierent names. Those who 
adhered to Scripture only were callcd Karaim, or 
Scriptuarii, and were followers of Shammai; and 
those who were zealous for the traditions taught 
by the Scribes or Rabbis, were called Rabbanim, 

Rabbanists, 


(p) Josephus mentions Alexander the Great, Antio- 
chus, and Ptolemy, as having all worshipped, and offered 
sacrifices, in the temple at Jerusalem. 

(q) “I do not believe that the notion of two sorts of 
Jewish Proselytes can be found in any Christian writer 
before the 1.;th century, or later.”— Lardner. 
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Rabbanists, and were followers of Hillel. The 
Karaites, however, justly boasted the high anti- 
quity of their principles, as being the followers 
of Moscs and of the prophets, in opposition to 
human tradition; but when the doctrines of the 
Rabbis were generally adopted among the Jews, 
the Karaites were considered as schismatics. They 
seen) to have remained for some time in obscurity ; 
but about the year of our Lord 750, Anan, a 
Jcw of Babylon, of the stock of David, and Saul 
his son, both men of learning, publicly dis- 
claimed the authority of the traditionary doc- 
trines of the Talmud, asserted the Scriptures to 
be the sole rule of faith, and became heads of the 
Karaites or Scriptuaril, who again grew into 
repute, and increased in numbers. ‘There are 
now some of this sect in Poland and Russia, 
but they chiefly reside in Turkey and Egypt; few 
or none are to be found in these western coun- 
tries (7). ‘Thus it appears that a remnant has 
been always left, who confined their faith to the 
written word of God, and that the absurdities of 
the Talmud revived the spirit of true religion 
among the Jews; for the Karaitcs are universally 
reckoned mcn of the best learning, of the crcatest 
piety, and of the purest morals of the whole 
nation. 
(r) Vide Prideaux, 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST: 


Il. OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—II. OF THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. 6 Fes Canon of the New Testament consists 
of twenty-seven books, which were writ- 

ten by eight different authors, all of whom were 
contemporary with our Saviour. These books 
were written at different timcs, and at places 
remote from each other; and when the latest of 
them was published, the Gospel had been preach- 
ed, and churches founded, in many parts of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa. Different churches at 
first received different books, according to their 
situation and circumstances; their canons were 
gradually enlarged, and it was not long, though 
the precise time is not known, before the same, 
or 
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or very nearly the samc, books were acknowledged 
by the Christians of all cauntrics. 

The persecutions, under which the professors 
of the Gospel continually laboured, and the want 
of a national establishment of Christianity, pre- 
vented for several centuries, any general assem- 
bly of Christians for the purpose of scttling the 
canon of their Scriptures. Since, therefore, there 
could be no declaration by public authority upon 
this subject for so long a period, recourse must 
be had to ecclesiastical writers for the earhiest 
catalogues of the books ef the New Testament ; 
and we have the satisfaction of finding an almost 
perfect agreement among them (a). 

The first writer, who has left us a regular ca- 
talogcuc of the books of the New Tcstament, 1s 
Origen, who lived in the beginning of the third 
century, although, as it will hereafter appear, they 

are 


(ay © This canon (thats, of the New Testament) 
was not detcrmined by the authority of councils, but the 
books, of which ti consists, were known to be the ge- 
nuine wriungs of the Apostles and Evangelists, in the 
same way and manner that we know the works of Cesar, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, to be theirs; and the 
canon has been formed upon the ground of an unanimous, 
or generally concurring testimony and tradition.” Lard- 
ner, vol. 6. p.27. This was indeed a point so little dis- 
puted, that we do not find any catalogue of canonical 
books in the decrees of the early general councils, 
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ure all mentioned separately by much earlier au- 
thors. This cataloguc is the same as our pre- 
sent canon, except that it omits the epistles of 
St. James and St. Jude; but Origen, in other | 
parts of his writings, refers to these epistles as 
the productions of those apostles. In the fol- 
lowing century we have catalogues in the re- 
maining works of Eusebius, Athanasius, Cvril, 
Epiphanius, Gregory Nazianzen, Phiiaster, Je- 
rome, Ruffin, and Augustine, and those settled 
at the provincial councils of Laodicea and Car- 
thage (4). Of these eleven catalogues, seven 
exactly agree with our canon; and the other four 
differ only in these respects, namely, three omit 
the Revelation only, and Plniaster, im his cata- 
logue omits the Epistle to the Hebrews, as wel 
as the Revelation; but he acknowledges both 
these books in other parts of his works. ‘These 
catalogues include no books which are not in our 
canon; and we learn from Polycarp, who was 
contemporary with the Apostles, and from Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, Irensus, Tertullian, and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, all of whom lived in the 
second century, that the primitive church ad- 
mitted no other gospels but those of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. These authors also, 
and many others, assure us, that the Scriptures 

O! 

(6) This was the third council at Carthage. 
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of the New Testament were publicly read in 
Christian congrceations ; and the fifty-ninth ca- 
non of the council of Laodicea expressly orders 
that the books of the canon, and no others, 
should be read in the churches (c). Copies ot 
these books were dispersed every where. Chiris- 
tians of every denonination appealed to them in 
all their various controversics as authentic testi- 
mony; and both the Jewish and Pagan enemies 
of the Gospel understood, that they contained the 
faith of Christians. This publicity of the books 
of the New Testament rendered designed cor- 
ruption utterly impracticable ; it is however to be 
expected that the purity of these books, lke that 
at the Old Testament, should have suffered, 
a long series of years, from the neghgence of 
transcrivers (d). The most minute care and 
attention have been emploved in collating the 
remahung 


(c) Some few works of the apostohical fatheis were 
also read in the churches uf some places, but nevertheless 
they were hot received as sacred Scripture. In like man- 
ner we read certain parts of the apocryphal books tn our 
churches, although we do not admit those books into our 
canon. Jhey are read “ for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners, but are not applied to establish any dog- 
trine.” Art. 6. of our Church, 

(d) Origen, Hom. 8 in Mat. complains of the negli- 
gence of transcribers, and so does Jerome, at in 
4 Evang. 
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remaining manuscripts of the whole and of every 
part of the New Testament, and a considerable 
number of various readings has been discovered ; 
but they are not of such a nature as to affect any 
essential article of our faith, or any indispensable 
rule of life (¢). It seems indeed to have been 
wisely ordered by a kind Providence, that no 
important doctrine or precept should rest upon a 
single text of Scripture, nor even upon the credit 
of one writer; and therefore we are never 
compelled to have recourse to a disputed passage 
in support of any fundamental principle of our 
religion; and while we contend, that a single 
inspired authority is a sufficient proof of any 
proposition in theology or morals, we acknow- 
ledge that the different writers of the New 
Testament, by their perfect agreement in all ma- 
terial points, confirm and strengthen each other; 
and that the Gospel derives great advantages from 
the number and consistency of the witnesses to 
its truth. 


: * 

(e) Et sane (ut dicum quod res est) ex praestantissima 
hac Novi Testamenti editione Milliana, (ad quam nunc 
nostra opera accessio haud spernenda facta est) vel hic 
precipue fructus in ecclesiam redundat, quod nunc 
demum scire liceat, plerasque tot codicum MSS. lectiones 
variantes ita comparatas esse, ut parum vel nihil inter eas 
intersit. Kusteri Preef, 


Vox. I, T The 
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The respective testitnonies to the genutnencss 
of the several books of the New Testament 
will be stated when we treat of them separately ; 
at present it will be sufficient to observe, that 
the four Gospels (f), the first thirteen Epistles of 
St. Paul, the first Epistle of St. Peter, and the 
first Epistle of St. John, were always acknow- 
ledged to be written by the persons whose names 
they bear, and the Acts of the Apostles by St. Luke; 
and that the genuineness of the other seven books, 
namely, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle 
of St. James, the second Epistle of St. Peter, the 
second and third Epistles of St. John, the Epistle 
of St. Jude, and the Revelation, was never denied 
by the Catholie church; doubts only were 

entertained, 

(f) Irenzus, lib. 3. eap. 2, 1s the earliest author who 
expressly mentions allthe four Gospels, and he names 
them in the order in which they stand in our New 
Testaments. Tatian, about the same time, namely, 
between the middle and end of the second century, com- 
posed a Harmony of the Gospels, the first attempt of the 
kind, which he called * Diategsaron,” ‘* Of the Four,’’ 
and which demonstrates thet there were then four 
Gospels, and no more, of established authority in the 
church. Eus. Hist. Eccl. lib. 4. cap. 29. Early in the 
third century, Ammonius also wrote a Harmony of the 
Four Gospels. Tertullian, adv. Mare, lib. 4. cap. 2, at 
the end of the second century, and Origen, in the 
beginning of the third century, both mention our present 
four Gospels, and no other. Vide Eus. Hist, Eccl, 
lib, 6. cap. 25, and lib, 3. cap. 24, 
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entertained, at a very early period, concerning 
the right of these books to be admitted into the 
canon, because sufficient evidence had not been 
received at all places that they were really 
apostolical writings. It is possible that they 
might not come into general circulation so soon 
as the Gospels and other Epistles, and there 
might be some difficulty in obtaining testimony 
concerning them at places remote from the 
countries where they were first published; but 
as soon as there was time and opportunity for 
making the necessary inquiries, and for ascer- 
taining the authors of these books, the gcnuine- 
ness of them all was universally allowed; and 
therefore this circumstance of. temporary doubt, 
instead of invalidating the authority of these 
books, gives a sanction to the whole collection, 
by proving the caution with which any book 
was admitted into the sacred canon. Indced, the 
early Christians had such means of knowing the 
truth, and exercised so much care and judgment 
in settling the canon of the New Testament, 
that no writing, which was pronounced by them 
genuine, has been found to be spurious, nor any 
genuine which they rejected. Celsus, Porphyry, 
Julian, and all the: other early adversaries of 
Christianity, admitted that the books of the 
New Testament were all written but he persons 

T 2 whose 
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whose names they bear; and that circumstance 
is itself a sufficient proof of the genuineness of 


thesc books. 
The books of the New Testament have been 


arranged differently, by different persons, and at 
different periods; nor is the order of them the 
-same in the manuscripts which are now remain- 
ing ({). Dr. Lardner contends, that the order in 
which they stand in our Bibles is the most 
antient ; and it seems very proper in itself, and 
free from every objection. ‘These books may be 
divided into four parts, namely, the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Ipistles, and the 


Revelation. 
The four Gospels (¢) contain, each of them, 
the history of our Saviour’s lite and ministry ; 
but 


(f) Very few of the MSS. now remaining contain the 
whole of the New Testament, and the most valuable of 
these are the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, both written in uncial or Jarge letters, which is a 
mark of their great antiquity. Inthe Greek MSS. the 
Gospels are generally placed in the order in which they 
stand in our Bibles, but the Codex Bezz has them in this 
order, Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark, which is also 
the order observed by the Latin Church. 

(g) The Greek word Evayysaov, and our English word 
Gospel, have nearly the same signification. Evayyenoy is 
derived from ed bene, and dyysaaw nuncio. The word 


Gospel is of Saxon origin, and is compounded of God, 
, which 
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but we must remember, that no one of the 
Evangelists undertook to give an account of all 
the miracles which Christ performed, or -of all 
the instructions which he delivered (7). The 
Gospels are written with different degrees of 
conciseness; but every one of them is suffi- 
ciently full to prove that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah, the Saviour of the world, who had 
been predicted by a long succession of prophets, 
and whose advent was expected, at the time of 
lus appearance, botii by Jews and Gentiles (2). 
Whoever will consult a Greek harmony of the 
first three Gospels, will tind not only many of 
the same facts and precepts recorded in 
them all, but also the same expressions used 
sometimes by all three, and frequently by two 
of the Evangelists. These examples of verbal 
agreement are not so numerous or so long 
between St. Mark and St. Luke, as they are be. 
tween St. Matthew and St. Mark, and between 

~ St. Matthew 


which signifies Good, and Spel, which signifies Word or 
Tidings. The doctrine of salvation, taught by Jesus 
Christ, is called Gospel, or Good Tidings, in several 
passages of the New Testament. Matt. c. 4. v.23; Mark, 
c. 13. Vv. r0.; Eph.c.1.v.13. Hence in time it came to 
eignify the history of Christ’s preaching and miracles. 

(4) Vide Macknight’s Harmony, Obs. 2d. 

(1) ‘Tac. Hift. lib, 5. cap. 13. Suet. in Vit. Vesp. 
Cap. 4. 

T 3 
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St. Matthew and St. Luke. But where the 
matter is common, the arrangement is not always 
the same. St Mark and St. Luke follow nearly 
the same order, but St. Matthew in this respect 
often differs from them both. Notwithstanding 
this general agreement and frequent identity of 
expression, there is a species of disagreement in 
some minute pvuints, and in various circumstances 
of time and place, which incontestably proves 
that they did not write in concert, or unite with 
a view of imposing a fabulous narrative on man- 
kind. It is indeed sufficiently manifest to: an 
accurate examiner, that no one of them, when 
he wrote his Gospel, had seen either of the other 
two Gospels, and therefore they may justly be 
considered as three independent authors, who 
relate the same history, and bear testimony to 
each others veracity. ‘The Gospel of St. John, 
as will be observed more fully hereafter, has very 
little matter in common with the other three. 
Gospels. 

The Acts contain an account of the first 
preaching of the Apostles, and of the establish- 
ment of Christianity in different places of Asia 
and [urope. This history extends to about 
thirty years after the ascension of our Saviour. 

The Epistles were written by different apostles 
to single persons, to the churches of certain 

cities 
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cities or districts, or to the whole body of Chris- 
tians then in the world. ‘They are not to be 
considered as regular treatises upon the Christian 
religion, though its most essential doctrines are 
occasionally introduced and explained (4). 
These letters were intended to confirm those, to 
whom they were addressed, in the true faith and 
practice of the Gospel; to guard them against 
prevailing corruptions; to warn them of im- 
pending dangers; to animate them under per- 
secutions; or to correct irrecularities and false 
opinions into which they had fallen: in one 
word, to furnish them with such advice and 
rules of conduct, as were suited to their respec- 
tive circumstances. ‘They are not only interesting, 
by informing us of the state of the primitive 
church, and of the errors and controversies 
which existed in the apostolical times, but as 
containing many truths and many precepts 
highly important and valuable to tle Christians 
of every age, and of every country; they form 
a material part of the sacred volume, and will 
amply repay all the diligence and attention 
which are required for the right understanding 
of them. 
The Apocalypse, or Revelation, is a book 
written in a sublime and mysterious style, con- 
taining 
(4) Particularly in the Episttes to the Romans and 
Hebrews, 
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taining a long series of prophecies of all the 
great events which were to take place in the 
Christian church, and calculated, by the gradual 
accomplishment of these predictions, to aflord 
to every succeeding age additional testimony to 
the divine origin of our holy religion. 


II. It is presumed. that the Inspiration of the 
Old Testament was cleaiiy established in the 
beginning of this work; and if the books of the 
Old Testa.nent, which relate to the partial and 
temporary religion ot tic Jews, were written under 
the direction and superintendence of God him- 
self, surely we must conclude the same thing of 
the books of the New Testament, which contain 
the religion of all mankind. But notwithstanding 
the strong ground upon which this conclusion 
rests, it may be right to bring forward more 
direct arguments in proof ot the Inspiration of 
the New Testament. 

The Apostles, it is to be observed, were con- 
stant attendants upon our Saviour during his 
ministry ; and they were not only present at his 
public preaching, but after addressing himself to 
the multitudes in parables and similitudes, “‘ when 
they were alone, he expounded all things to his 
disciples (1).”—“‘ And he also shewed himself 


alive 
(1) Mark, c. 4. v. 34, 
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alive to the Apostles, after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs, being seen by them forty days, : 
and speaking of the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God (m).” But still our Saviour foresaw 
that these instructions, delivered to the Apostles. 
as men, and impressed upon the human mind in 
the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for 
the great work of propagating his religion; and 
therefore he promised, that aiter his departure. 
they should receive farther assistance of an extra- 
ordinary nature: “ It is expedient for you that 
I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you (2/).”—“I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever, even 
the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive (0). —'*' But the Couiforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whum the Father will send is my 
name, he shall t acu vou ali things, and bring all 
thinys to your remembrance, whatsoever 7 have 
said unto you ( i a Tiowbeit, when he, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth, for he shall not speak of himself, but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he 
will shew you things to come. Fle shall glorify 
me ; 

(m) Acts, c. I. v. 3. (n) John, c. 16. v. 7. 
(o) John,c.14.v.10&17. (p) John, c. 14. v. 26. 
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me; for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew 
it unto you (¢).” Thus it was promised that 
the Huly Ghost should not only bring all things 
to their remembrance, which the apostles had heard 
from their divine Master; but he was also to guide 
them into all truth, to teach them all things, and 
toabidewith them for ever; thatis, the Holy Ghost 
was to enable them to recollect every thing which 
they had been taught by Christ, and was likewise 
to furnish them with all the additional knowledge 
which might be necessary respecting Christianity ; 
and moreover, this divine Instructor and Guide 
was, by his constant superintendence, to direct 
and assist them in communicating that knowledge 
toothers. [t ts material to remark, that these pro- 
mises of supernatural instruction and assistance, 
plainly shew the insufficiency of common instruc- 
tion, and the necessity of Inspiration in the first 
teachers of the Gospel; and we are positively 
assured that these promises were accurately fulfil- 
led. After the day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Ghost visibly descended upon the Apostles, they 
are represented as ‘‘ full of the Holy Ghost,” 
“ speaking as the Spirit gave them utterance,” 
uniformly teaching and acting under his imme- 
diate influence, and confirming the divine au- 
thority of their doctrines by the performance of 

miracles, 

(q) John, c. 16, v. 3 & 14. 
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miracles. Of the eight writers of the New Testa- 
ment, five (7) were among these inspired preachers 
of the Word of God; dnd therefore, if we admit 
the Genuineness and Authenticity of the bouks 
of the New Testament ascribed to them, no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained of their 
Inspiration. If we believe that God sent Christ 
into the world to found an universal religion, and 
that by the miraculous yifts of the Holy Ghost 
he empowered the Apostles to propagate the 
Gospel, as stated in these books, we cannot but 
believe that he would, by his immediate interpo- 
sition, enable those whom he appointed to record 
the Gospel, for the use of future ages, to write 
without the omission of any important truth, or 
the insertion of any material crror. Is it to be 
supposed that the Spirit would guide and direct 
the Apostles while they were orally delivering the 
religion of Christ, and that he would withdraw his 
‘influence when they sat down to write that same 
religion? Would they be excmpted trom all the 
mistakes and frailties of human nature while they 
wcre preaching to a few, and be left liable to them 
when they were writing for many? Would they 
be supernaturally secured against deceiving their 
contemporaries while they personally instructed 


* 


them 3 


(r) Matthew, J ohn, James, Peter, and Jude. 
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them? and are they to be considered as merely 
fallible men, when they inculcated and enforced 
the same truths, not only upon their contempo- 
raries, but upon all succeeding generations P The 
assurance that the Spirit should abide with the 
Apostles for ever, must necessarily unply a con- 
stant Inspiration, without chanve or intermission, 
whenever they exercised the oftice of a teacher of 

the Gospel, whether by writing or by speaking. 
It may perhaps be questioned, whether this 
reasoning will apply with cqual force to the writ- 
ings of St.“Mark and St. Luke, who were not 
themselves apostles, but only companions and 
assistants of those who were apostles. But though 
it be true that these evangelists were not of the 
twelve apostics, nor were they miraculously called 
to the office of an apostle, like St. Paul, yet we 
have the strongest reason to believe that they were 
partaxers of the extraordinary effusion of the 
Holy Spirit granted to the disciples of Christ ; 
and such was the unanimous opmion of the pri- 
mitive Christians. It is moreover generally be- 
lieved, that the Gospels of St.Mark and St. Luke 
were respectively approved by St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and.that they both received the sanction of 
St. John; and it is universally acknowledged, that 
these two Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
were considered as canonical Scripture from the 
| earliest 
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earliest time. ‘' If the Church had not heard 
from the Apostles, that the writings of their as- 
sistants were divine, these writings would not Lave 
been received in the sacred canon; and if they 
had not been in the canon at the end of the first 
century, they would not have been received in 
the second and following centuries so generally, 
and without contradiction (s).” There is also a 
perfect harmony between the doctrines delivered 
by St. Mark and St. Luke, and by the other 
writers of the New Testament; and we can ia- 
deed scarcely conceive it possible, that God would 
suffer four Gospels to be transmitted, as a rule of 
faith and practice to all succeeding gencrations, 
two of which were written under the immediate 
direction of his Lloly Spirit, and the other two by 
the unassisted powers of the human intellect. 
We are told that the Gospels contain bat 
a very small part of the transactions of our 
Saviour s 
(s) Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. r. page 93. This argu- 
ment, quoted in the first two editions of this work, by 
a singular mistake in the marks of reference in my note 
book, as the opinion of Micliaelis, is introduced by 
him as commonly urged in support of the doctrine which 
he endeavours to refute. Burt whoever will examine 
the passage as it stands in his work, must, I think, per- 


ceive the point in question to be greatly strengthened by 
the weakness of the learned Author’s answer to thus 


argument. 
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Saviour’s life, ‘‘ And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written (s). We are therefore to 
conclude that the Evangelists were supernatu- 
rally enabled to make a proper selection from 
this great mass of materials, and that they were 
directed to record such things as were best 
calculated to convey a just idea of the Reli- 
gion of Christ. It seems impossible that St. 
John, who wrote his Gospel, as will hereafter 
appear, more than tlurty years after the death 
of Christ, should have been able, by the natural 
power of his memory, to recollect those nu- 
merous discourses of our Saviour which he has 
related: And indeed all the Evangelists must 
have stood in need of the promised assistance of 
the Holy Ghost to bring to remembrance the 
things which Christ had said during his Ministry. 
We are to consider St. Luke in writing the Acts 
of the Apostics, and the Apostles themselves in 
writing the Epistles, as under a similar guidance 
and direction. 

St. Paul, the only writer of the New Testament 
who remains to be considered, in several passages 


of 


(s) John, c. 217. ve 25 
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of his Epistles, asserts his own Inspiration in the 
most positive and unequivocal terms. In his 
Epistle to the Galatians, he says, “ I certify you, 
brethren, that the Gospel which was preached of 
me, is not after man; for I neither received of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ (¢).” In his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, after giving them advice 
concerning some points upon which they had 
consulted him, he adds, ‘‘ I speak this by per- 
mission, and not by commandment (uz) ;” and 
soon after, ‘‘ to the rest speak I, not the Lord.” 
By thus declaring, that upon these particular 
subjects he only delivered his own private opinion, 
(though always under the superintending influ- 
‘ence of the Holy Spirit (w), he plainly implies, 
that upon other occasions he wrote under the 
unmeciate direction and especial authority of 
God himself; and indeed in this very chapter he 
says, “ Unto the married 1 command, vet not I, 
but the Lord.” Hence also it follows, that the 
Apostles had some certain method, although ut- 
terly unknown to us, of distinguishing that know- 
ledge, which was the effect of Inspiration, from 
the ordinary suggestions and conclusions of their 

_ © own 


(t) c tov. rr & 12. (u) c.7. Vv. 4. 
(w) Vide page 23 of this Vol. 
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own reason. In the same Epistle, he says, in 
speaking of the doctrines of the Gospel, ‘ God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit. We 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God, that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God.— 
Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which men’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth (2 ).” In his first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, he says, “‘ He that despiseth, 
despiseth not man, but God, who hath also given 
unto us his Holy Spirit (y).” Although St. 
Paul contends, that he was “ not a whit behind 
the chietest of the Apostles,” yet he no where 
lays claim to any superior endowment or quali- 
fication, and therefore in asscrting his own Inspi- 
ration, he asserts that of all the other Apostles.— 
Indeed, in the two last passages which have been 
quoted, he speaks in the plural number, and 
seems designedly to include the other Apostles ; 
and in the following passage of Lis Epistle to the 
Ephesians, he expressly asserts the Inspiration 
both of himself and of the other teachers of the 
Gospel; ‘‘ Ye have heard of the dispensation of 
the grace of God, which is given me to you-ward. 
How that by revelation hc made known unto me 

the 


(az) ¢ 2.v. 10, 12, and 13. (y) c. 4. v. 8. 
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the mystery (as I wrote afore in few words, where- 
by when ye read ye may understand my know- 
ledge in the mystcry of Christ) which in other 
agcs was not madc known unto the sons of men, 
as if is now revealed unto his holy Apostles and 
Prophets by the Spirit (z).” The agreement 
which subsists between the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and the other writings of the New Testament, is 
also a decisive proof that they all proceeded from 
one and the self same Spirit. 

The argument for the Inspiration of Scripture, 
derived from the nature of prophecy, has been 
already mentioned ; and as the books of the New 
‘Testament contain a great varicty of predictions, 
many of which have been literally fulfilled, and 
others are now receiving their completion, this is 
of itselt a sufficient proot that these books were 
written under the immediate direction of the 
Spirit of God. 

The general observations made upon the na- 
ture of Inspiration, in treating of the canon of 
the Old Testament, are to be considered as ap- 
plicable to the books of the New. Since I 
wrote those observations, I have met with a short 
tract by Mr. William Parry, entitled, ‘ An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of the In- 

spiration 
(%) C. 3.V. Is. 


Vou. I. U 
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spiration of the Apostles, and other Writers of 
the New Testament,” which J desire to recom- 
mend to my young readers, as containing plain 
_and excellent remarks upon the subject of In- 
spiration. I shall conclude this chapter with the 
following extract from that work, although it 
will occasion a repetition of some things which 
have been already mentioned. ‘‘ A second and 
principal deduction, however, to be drawn from 
the account before given, and which is of most 
importance to the subject, 1s, that the Apostles 
of Jesus Christ were under the zr/allible guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth, as to every religious sen- 
timent which they taught mankind. Ulere it may 
be necessary to explain the sense in which this 
expression is used. By every religious sentiment 
is intended, cvery sentiment that constitutes a 
part of Christian doctrine or Christian duty. In 
every doctrine they taught, in every testimony 
they bore to facts respecting our Lord, in 
every opinion which they gave concerning the 
import of those facts, in every precept, exhor- 
tation, and promise thcy addressed to men, it 
appears to me, that they were under the znfal- 
Tible gnidance of the Spirit of Truth. By being 
under his guidance is meant, that through 
his influence on their minds, they were infal- 
libly preserved from crror in declaring the 

13 Gospel, 
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Gospel, so that every religious sentiment they 
taught is true, and agreeable to the will of 
God.” 

‘«* As to the nature of this influence and guid- 
ance, some things may be farther remarked.— 
It was before observed, that Inspiration, in the 
highest sense, is the immediate communication 
of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit 
of God. In this way the apostle Paul was 
tausht the whole of Christianity ; and this kind 
of Inspiration the other Apostles had, as to those 
things whieh they were not acquainted with, 
before they received the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
This is what some have called the Inspiration of 
suggestion. But as to what they had heard, or 
partly known before, the influence of the Spirit 
enabled them properly to understand it, and 
preserved them from error in communicating it. 
This has been ealled the Inspiration of superin- 
tendency. Under this superintendency or guid- 
ance of the Spirit, the Apostles appear to have 
been at all tincs, throughout their ministry, after 
Christ’s Ascension; for less than this cannot be 
concluded from our Lord’s declaration, that the 
Spirit should abide with them for ever, and lead 
them into all truth.” 

‘When they acted as writers, recording Chris- 
tianity for the instruction of the church in all 

U2 succeeding 
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succeeding times, I apprehend that they were 
under the guidance of the Spirit as to the sub- 
jects of which they treated; that they wrote 
under his @flecrce and direction ; that they were 
preserved from all error and mistake in the rcli- 
gious sentiments they expressed ; and that, if any 
thing were inserted in their writings, not con- 
tained in that complete knowledge of Christia- 
nity, of which they were previously possessed, 
(as prophecies, for instance) this was immediately 
communicated to them by revelation, from the 
Spirit; but with respect to the choice of words, 
in which they wrotc, I know not but they might 
be left to the free and rational exercise of their 
own minds, to express themsclves in the manner 
that was natural and familiar to them, while at 
the same time they were preserved from error in 
the ideas they conveyed.” 

‘¢ Maintainmg that the Apostles were under 
the infallible direction of the Holy Spirit, as to 
every religious sentiment contained in their writ- 
ings, secures the same advantages as would re- 
sult from supposing, that every word and letter 
was dictated to them by his influences, without 
being hable to those objections which might be 
made against that view of the subject. As the 
Spirit preserved them from all error in what they 
have taught and recorded, their writings are of 

the 
9 
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the same authority, importance, and use to us, as 
if he had dictated every syllable contained in 
them. If the Spint bad guided their pens in 
such a manner, that they had been only mere 
machines under his direction, we could have had 
no more in their writings than a perfect rule, as 
to all religious opinions and duties, all matters 
of faith and practice. But such a perfect rule 
we have in the New Testament, if we consider 
them as under the Spirit’s infallible guidance in 
all the religious sentiments they express, whether 
he suggested the very words in which they are 
written, or not. Upon this view of the subject, 
the inspired writings contain a perfect and infal- 
lible account of the whole will of God for our 
salvation ; of all that 1s necessary for us to know, 
belicve, and practise in religion: and what can 
they contain more than ¢/zs, upon any other view 
of it?” 

“ Another advantage attending the above view 
of the apostolic Inspiration is, that it will enable 
us to understand some things im their writings, 
which it might be dificult to reconcile with 
another view of the subject. Tt the Inspiration 
and guidance of the Spirit, respecting the writers 
of the New Testament, cxtended oly to what 
appears to Le its proper province, matters of a 
religious and moral nature, then there is no 

3 necessity 
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necessity to ask, whether every thing contained 
in their writings were suggested immediately by 
the Spirit or not; whether Luke were inspired 
to say, that the ship in which he sailed with 
Paul was wrecked on the island of Melita (s) ; 
or whether Paul were under the guidance of the 
Spirit, in directing Timothy to bring with him the 
cloak which he left at Troas, and the books, but 
especially the parchments (a); for the answer 
is obvious ; these were not tlings of a religious 
nature, and no inspiration was necessary con- 
cerning them.” 

‘This view of the subject will also readily 
enable a plain Christian, in reading his New Tes- 
tament, to distinguish what he is to consider as 
inspired truth. Every thing which the Apostles 
have written or taught concerning Christianity, 
every thing which teaches him a religious senti- 
ment, or a branch of duty, he must consider as 
dicinely true, as the mind and will of God, re- 
corded under the direction and guidance of his 
Spirit. It is not necessary that he should en- 
quire, whether what the Apostles taught be true ? 
all that he has to search after is, their mcaning ; 
and when he understands what they mcant, he 
may rest assurcd, that meaning is consistent with 

the 


(%) Acts, c. 28. v, I. (2) 2 Tim.c. 4. v.13. 
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the will of God, is divine infallible truth. The 
testimony of men, who spoke and wrote by the 
Spirit of God, is the testimony of God himself; 
and the testimony of the God of Truth, is the 
strongest and most indubitable of all demon- 
stration.” 
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CUAPTER THE SECOND. 


OF ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


I. History of St. A@atthew.—I]. Genuineness of his Gospel. 
—III. tis Date —IV. Language in which it was 
writtcn——V. Observations. 


ft 


J. Marrnew, called also Levi, was the son of 
Alphzeus, but probably not of that Alphaus who 
was the father of the apostle James the Less. He 
was a native of Galilee; but it is not known in 
what city of that country he was born, or to 
what tribe of the people of Israel he belonged. 
Though a Jew, he was a publican or tax-gatherer 
under the Roinans ; and his office seems to have 
consisted in collecting the customs due upon 
commodities which were carried, and from per- 
sons who passed, over the lake of Gennesareth. 
Our Saviour commanded him, as he was sitting 
at the place where he reccived these customs, to 

follow 
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follow hin. He immediately obeved ; and from 
that time he became a constant attendant upon 
our Saviour, and was appointed one.of thé twelve, 
Apostles. Matthew, soon after his call, made 
an entertainment at his house, at which were 
present Christ and some of his disciples, and 
also several publicans. After the ascension of 
our Saviour, he continued, with the other Apostles, 
to preach the Gospel for some time in Judea; 
but as there is no farther account of him in 
any writer of the first four centuries, we must 
consider it as uncertain into what country he 
alterwards went, and likewise in what manner, 
and at what time, he died. It scems, however, 
probable, that he died a natural death, since 
Heracleon, a learned Valentinian of the second 
century, as cited by Clement of Alexandria (a), 
reckons Matthew among those Apostles who did 
not suffer martvrdom, and hic is not contradicted 
by Clement. Chrysostom (4) also, who is very 
full in his commendation of AMfatthew, says no- 
thing of his martyrdom. On the contrary, So- 
crates (c), a writer of the fifth century, says that 
Matthew preached the Gospel in sEilopia, and 
dicd a martyr at Nedabvbar, a city of that coun. 

try ; 


(a) Stromat. hb. 4. (6) Hom. 48 and 49. 
(c) H. E. hb, 1. cap. rg. 
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try; but he is contradicted by other authors, 
who say that Matthew died in Persia. 


II. In the few writings which remain of the 
apostolical fathers (d), Barnabas, Clement of 
Rome, Herimas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, there 
are manifest allusions to several passages in this 
Gospel ; but the Gospel itself is not mentioned 
in any one of them. Papias, the companion of 
Polycarp, is the carliest author upon record, who 
has expressly named Matthew as the writer of a 
Gospel; and we arc indebted to Euscbius (e) for 
transinitting to us this valuable testimony. The 
work itself of Papias is lost; but the quotation 
in Eusebius is such as to convince us, that in 
the time of Papias no doubt was entertained of 
the genuineness of St. Matthew's Gospel. This 
Gospel is repeatedly quoted by Justin Martyr, 
but without mentioning the name of St. Matthew. 
Itis both frequently quoted, and St. Matthew men- 
tioned as its author, by Irenzeus, Origen, Atha- 
nasius, Cyril, Epiphanius, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and a long train of subsequent writers. It was, 
indecd, universally received by the Christian 
church; and we do not find that its genuineness 
was controverted by any early profane writer. 

We 

(d) These fathers were so called, because they were 

contemporary with the Apostles, and were their disciples, 


(e) H. E. lib. 3. cap. 39. 
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We may therefore conclude, upon the concur- 
rent testimony of antiquity, that this Gospel is 
rightly ascribed to St. Matthew. 


Ii. Ir is generally agreed, upon the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence (f)), that St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel was the first which was written; but though 
this is asserted by many anticnt authors, none of 
them, except Irenzeus and Fuscbius, have said 
any thing concerning the exact time at which it 
was written. The only passage, in which the 
former of these fathers mentions this subject, is 
so obscure, that no positive conclusion can be 
drawn from it; Dr. Lardner (¢) and Dr. Town- 
son (A) understand it in very different senses ; and 
Fusebius, who lived a hundred and fifty years 
after Irenzeus, barely says, that Matthew wrote 
his Gospel just before he left dudwa to preach 
the religion of Christ in other countries (2); but 

when 


(f) Tren. adv. Har. lib. 3. cap. 1. Eus. H.E. lib. 6, 
cap. 1. Hieron. Cat. Sc. Eccl. Aug. de Cons, Evaag. 
lib. I. cap. I. ; 

(z) Vol. 6. p. 49- 

(h) Treatise on the Gospels. 

(7) H. E. hb, 3. cap. 24. Mr. Jones, vol. 3. p.60. 
of his New Method, asserts, that Eusebius says in his 
Chronicum, that Matthew published his Gospel in the 
third year of Caligula; but Lardner has shewn that this 
passage, which is found only in some editions of the 
Chronioum, is spurious, vol. 4. p. 203. 
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when that was, neither he nor any other anticnt 
author informs us with certainty. The impos- 
sibility of settling this point upon anticnt autho- 
rity has given rise toa varicty of opinions among 
moderns. Of the several dates assigned to this 
Gospel, which deserve any attention, tle carliest 
isthe ycar 38, and the latest the year 64. 

It appears very improbable, that the Christians 
should be left any considcrable number of years 
without a written history of our Saviour’s mi- 
nistry. It is certain that the Apostles, nnmedi- 
ately after the descent of the Holy Ghost, which 
took place only ten days after the ascension of 
our Saviour into Heaven, preached the Gospel 
to the Jevs with great success: and surely it is 
reasonable to suppose, that an authentic account 
of our Saviours doctrines and miracles would 
very soon be committed to writing, for the con- 
firmation of those who believed in his divine 

-uussion, and for the conversion of others: and, 
more particularly, to enable the Jews to compare 
the circumstances of the birth, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus with their antient prophecies re- 
lative tothe Messiah: and we may conceive that 
the Apostles would be desirous of losing no time 
in writing an account of the miracles which Jesus 
performed, and of the discourses which he de- 


livered, because the sooner such an account was 
published, 
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published, the easier it would be to enquire into 
its truth and accuracy ; and consequently, when 
these points were satisfactorily ascertained, the 
greater would be its weight and authority. I 
must own that these arguments arc, in my judg- 
ment, so strong in favour of an carly publication 
of sume history of our Saviour’s ministry, that I 
cannot but accede to the opinion of Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Wetstein, and Dr. Owen, that St. Matthew's 
Gospel was written in the year 38. 

“There is, however,” says Bishop Percy, “a 
capital objection to this very carly date; and 
that is, the great clearness with which the com- 
prehensive design of the Christian dispensation, as 
extending to the whole Gentile world, 1s unfolded 
1x this Gospel; whereas it is well known, and al- 
lowed by all, that for a while our Lord's disciples 
laboured under Jewish prejudices, and that they 
did not fully understand ail his discourses at the 
time they were spoken. ‘Lhey could not clearly 
discern the extensive design of the Gospel scheme, 
till after St. Peter had been at the house of Cor- 
nehus, uor indecd till after the Gospel had been 
preached abroad in foreign countries by St. Paul 
and other Apostles.” ‘This objection appears to 
carry but little force with it: for we are to ob- 
serve, that the evangelist, in those passages which 
relate to the universality of the Gospel! dispensa- 

tion, 
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tion, only recites the words of our Saviour, with- 
out any explanation or remark; and we know it 
was promised to the Apostles, that after the 
ascension of our Lord, the Holy Spirit should 
bring all things to their remembrance, and guide 
them into all truth. Whether 5t. Matthew was 
aware of the call of the Gentiles, before the Gos- 
pel was actually embraced by them, cannot be 
ascertained ; nor is it material, since it is gene- 
rally agreed, that the inspired Penmen often did 
not comprehend the full meaning of their own 
writings, when they referred to future events ; 
and it is obvious, that it might answer a good 
purpose to have the future call of the Gentiles 
intimated in an authentic history of our Saviour’s 
ministry, to which the believing Jews might 
refer, when that extraordinary and unexpected 
event should take place: their minds would 
thus be more casily satisfied; and they would 
more readily admit the comprehensive design of 
the Gospel, when they found it declared in a 
book, which they acknowledged as the rule of 
their faith and practice. 


IV. TuEre has also of late been great differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the language in which 
this Gospel was originally written. Among the 
antient fathers, Papias, as quoted by Eusebius, 

Ireneeus, 
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Ireneus, Origen, Cyril, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, 
and Jerome (i), positively assert that it was written 
by St. Matthew in Hebrew, that is, in the 
language then spoken in Palestine; and indeed 
Dr. Campbell says, that this point was not 
controverted by any author for fourteen hun- 
dred years(k). Erasinus was one of the first 
who contended that the present Greek is the 
original; and he has been followed by Ie Clerc, 
Wetstein, Basnage, Whitby, Jortin, and many 
other learned men. On the other hand, Grotius, 
Du Pin, Simon, Walton, Cave, Ilammond, 
Mill, Machaelis, Owen, and Campbell, have 
supported the opinion of the Antients. In a. 
question of this sort, which is a question of fact, 
the concurrent voice of autiquity 1s with me de- 
cisive; and it surely very dangcrous to reject 
that ground of belicf upon any point in which 
the Holy Scriptures are concerned; I do not 
therefore think it necessary to notice the areu- 
ments which ingenicus moderns have uyged upon 
this 
(z) Jerome observcs, that most of the quotations from 
the Old Testament in this Gospel are made according 
to the Hebrew text; and assigns as a reason for it, that 
St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew. ‘These quotations in 
other parts of the New Testament are made from the 
Septuagine Version. 
(k) Preface to St. Matthew’s Gospel, in w oe this 
question 1s very ably discussed. 
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this subject, “quod enim a recentiore auctore de 
rebus adeo antiquis, sine alicujus vetustioris auc- 
toritate, profertur, contemnitur () ;” they may 
be found in Lardner, Whitby, and Beausobre: I 
will only observe, that the opinion that the first 
. published Gospel was written in the language of 
the Jews, and for their peculiar use, is perfectly 
conformable to the distinction with which we 
know they were favoured, of having the Gospel 
preached to them exclusively by our Saviour, 
and before all other nations by his Apostles. 

Though the tathers are unanimous in declaring 
that St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, 
yet they have not informed us by whom it was 
translated into Greek. No writer of the first 
three centuries makes any mention whatever of 
the translator; nor does Eusebius; and Jcrome 
tells us, that in his time it was not kuown who 
was the translator (J. It 1s however universally 
allowed, that the Grcek translation was made very 
euly (7), and that it was more used than the 

original 

(1) Bar. An. Eccl. A.D. 1. N. 12. 

(m) Matthzeus, qui et Levi, cx publicano apostolus, 
primus in Judza, propter eos qui cx circumcisione cre- 
diderunt, Evangelium Christi Hebraicis litteris verbisque 
composuit. Quod quis postea in Grsecum transtulerit, 
non satis certumest. Hier. de Scr. Ecc. in Mat, 


(x) Que diversitas sententiarum, ut de vero auctore 
certo 
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trigindl. This last circumstance is easily’ 'ac- 
counted for. After'the destruction of Jetasalem, 
the language of the Jews, arid every thing which 
belongéd to thenr, fell into gredt contempt, and 
the early fathers, writing in Greek, would nati- 
rally quote and refer to the Greek copy of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, in the satne manner as they 
constaritly uséd the Septuagint Version of thé 
Old Testament. Thete being no longer any 
coumftry in which the lariguage of St. Matthew’s 
original Gospel was commonly spoken, that ori- 
ginal would soon be forgotten ; and the transla- 
tior into Greek, the language then generally un- 
derstood, would be substituted in its roonr. This 
early and exclusive use of the Greek translation 
is a strong proof of its correctness, and leaves 
us but Kittle reason to lament the loss of the 
original (0). 

D?. 


cérto pronuntiare nos vetat, ita itlud certissime demon- 
strat, ipsis apostélorumm temporibus ab, umo illorum, aut 
illorum auspicits, vel potius Spiritds Sancti, cujus ips. 
erant organa, Graecum textum ex Hebraico esse cori- 
fectum. Casaub. Exercit. 15..ad Ann. Bar. n. 12. 

(0) The Ebionites, a sect of Jewish Christians, muti- 
lated’ and interpolated the Hebrew Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, in accommodation to their heretical .tenets, and 
this circumstance might also contribute towards bringing 
the Greek translation into general use. It is, however, 
an additional proof that St. Matthew’s Gospel was ori- 

Vou. I. = | gihally 
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Dr. Lardner has entered very fully into this 
question : he thinks, that St. Matthew wrote in 
Greek; and that the orginal Greek was trans- 
lated into Hebrew: and that this translation 
was the Hebrew Gospel, which, it is acknow- 
ledged, existed in the primitive age of Christia- 
nity. I must own that his reasoning appears to 
me very inconclusive; and I cannot but remark, 
that he has not attempted to suppor® his opi- 
nion by the authority of a single antient writer. 
This is so contrary to his usual practice, that I 
am inclined to think with Dr. Campbell (p), 
his judgment was biassed by his system of Cre- 
dibility. 


V. Sr. Matruew, bemg from the time of his 
call, a constant attendant upon our Saviour, was 
well qualified to write the history of his life. 
He relates what he saw and heard in a natural 
and unaffected style; and he is more circum- 
stantial in his account than any other of the 
Evangelists. ‘That he published his Gospel in 
Palestine, for the immediate use of the Jews, 
was the opinion of all antient ecclesiastical 

writers ; 
ginally written i in Hebrew, for they could not otherwise 
have had a pretence for receiving this, and rejecting the 


other Gospels. 
(p) Preface to St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
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writers ; and it is confirmed by the gontents of 
the book itself. There are’ more ralfences in 
this, than in any other Gospel, .to Jewish cus- 
toms; and cities and places in Palestine are 
always mentioned in it as being well known by 
those to whom it is addressed. St. Matthew 
seems studiously to have selected such circum- 
stances, as were calculated to conciliate or 
strengthen the faith of the Jews; for example, 
no sentiment relative to the Messiah was more 
prevalent among them, than that he should be 
of the race of Abraham, and family of David, 
and accordingly St. Matthew begins his narra- 
tive by shewing the descent of Jesus from those 
two illustrious persons; he then relates the 
birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, the city in which 
the Messiah was expected to be born; and 
throughout his Gospel he omits no opportu- 
nity of explaining the Scriptures and of point- 
ing out the fulfilment of prophecy, which was 
known to have greater weight with the Jews 
than any other species of evidence: moreover, 
he records many of our Saviour’s reproofs to 
the Jews for their errors and superstitions, and 
thus endeavours to eradicate from their minds 
those prejudices, which impeded the progress, or 
sullied the purity, of the Christian faith. Though 
this Gospel was particularly adapted to the 

x2 e Jews, 
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Jews, it yjust also have been very useful in con- 
firming he in converting other persons, espe- 
cially those who. were acquainted with the types 
and predictions of the Old Testament. | 

‘* As the sacred writers, especially the Evange- 
lists, have many qualities in common, so there is 
something in every one of them, which, if at- 
tended to, will be found to distinguish him from 
the rest. That which principally distinguishes 
Matthew, is the distinctness and particularity with 
which he has related many of our Lord’s dis- 
courses and moral instructions. Of these, his 
sermon on the mount, his charge to the Apostles, 
his illustrations of the nature of his kingdom, and 
his prophecy on Mount Olivet, areexamples. He 
has also wonderfully united simplicity and energy 
in relating the replies of his Master to the cavils 
of his adversaries. Being early called to the 
apostleship, he was an eye-witness and ear-witness 
of most of the thmgs which he relates: and 
though I do not think it was the scope of any 
of these historians, to adjust their narratives to 
the precise order of time, wherein the events 
happened, there are. Some circumstances which 
incline me to think, that Matthew has approached. 
at least aa near that order as any of them (¢/).” 


(4) Dr. Campbell’s Preface to St, Matthew’s Gospel. 
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‘Andes this, we may observe, would asturally be 
the distinguishing characteristic of a narrative, 
written very séon after the events had taken 
place. | 

The most remarkable things recorded in St. 
Matthew's Gospel, and not found in any other, 
are the following: the visit of the Eastern magi ; 
our Saviour’s flight into Egypt; the slaaghter of 
the infants at Bethlehem ; the parable of the ten 
virgins; the dream of Pilate’s wife; the resur- 
rection of many saints at our Saviour’s crucifixion ; 
and the bribing of the Roman guard, appeinted 
to watch at the holy sepulchre, by the chief priests 
and elders. | 


x3 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


I. History of St. Mark.—ll. Genuineness of his Gospel — 
: WI. Lts Date.—1V. Observations. 


I. Dovusrs have been entertained, both in an- 
tient and modern times, whether Mark the Evan- 
gelist be the same as John, whose surname was 
Mark, mentioned in the Acts and in some of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. This appears a very uncer- 
tain point; but as even Dr. Campbell, who 
thinks that they were different persons, admits 
that there is no inconsistency in the contrary 
supposition, I shall, with Lightfoot, Wetstcin, 
Lardner, and Michaelis (a), consider them as 
the same. It is known to have been a common 
thing among the Jews for the same person to 

have different names. 
We shall therefore consider Mark, the author 
of 


(a) Cave, Grotius, Du Pin, and Tillemont, were 
of a contrary gpinion. 
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of this Gospel, as the son of Mary, who was an 
early convert to the religion of Christ. St. Peter, 
when he was delivered out of prison by an angel, 
went immediately to her house, where he found 
“‘many gathered together praying (6).” Thence 
it is inferred, that the Christians were accus- 
tomed to meet at Mary’s house, even in these 
times of persecution, and that there was an early 
acquaintance between- St. Peter and St. Mark. 
Mark was the nephew of Barnabas, being his 
sister's son ; and he 1s supposed to have been cons 
verted to the Gospel by St. Peter, who calls him 
his son (c) ; but nocircumstanees of his conversion 
are recorded. The first historical fact mentioned 
of him in the New Testament is, that he went, in 
the year 44, from Jerusalem to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas. Not long after, he set out from 
Antioch with those Apostles upon a journey, which 
they undertook by the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
for the purpose of preaching the Gospel ine dif- 
ferent countries ; but he soon left them, probably 
without sufficient reason, at Perga in Pamphylia, 
and went to Jerusalem (d). Afterwards, when 
Paul and Barnabas had determined to visit the 
several churches which they had established, Bar- 
nabas proposed that they snare take Mark with 

them ; 
' (6) Acts, c. 12. v. $2. (c) 1 Pet.c §. ve 33 

(d) Acts, c. 13. WY, 
x4 
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them; toa. wih Paul objected, because Mark had 
Jeft'them in their former journey. This produced 
a sharp contention between Paul and Barnabas, 
which ended in their separation. Mark accam- 
panied his uncle Barnabas to Cyprus, but it is not 
mentioned whither they went when they left that 
island. We may conclude that St. Paul was af- 
terwards reconciled to St. Mark, from the man- 
ner in which he mentions him in his Epistles 
written subsequent to this dispyte, and particu- 
larly from the direction which he gives to Timo- 
thy; ‘Take Mark, and bring him with thee; 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry (e).” 
No farther circumstances are recorded of St. 
Mark in the New Testament; but it is believed, 
upon the authority of antient writers, that soon 
after his journey with Barnabas he met Peter in 
Asia, and that he continued with him for some 
time, perhaps till Peter suffered martyrdom at 
Rome. Epiphanius, Eusebius, and Jerome, all 
assert that Mark preached the Gospel in Egypt ; 
and the two latter call him Bishop of Alexandria. 
Baronius, Cave, Wetstein, and other learned mo- 
derns, have thought that Mark died ,a martyr ; 
but I find no authority for that opinion in any 
gntient writer ; and it seems to be contradicted 
by Jerome, who says, that he died in the eighth 

year 





(2 Tim. c. 4. v.11. 
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year.of Nexo, and was buried at Alexandria (/), 
which expressien appears to imply. that he died a 
natural death. Papias (gz), and several other an- 
tuent fathers, say, that Mark was not a hearer of 
Christ lLimself; but on the contrary, Epiphanius, 
and the author of the Dialogue against the Mar- 
cionites, written in the fourth century, assert that 
he was one of the seventy disciples, to whom our 
Saviour gave a temporary commission to preach 
the Gospel; this however does not seem pro- 
babie, as there is reason to believe that he was 
converted to.the belief of the Gospel by St 
Peter. 

II. Dr. Larpwner thinks that this Gospel 
is alluded to by Clement of Rome; but the 
earliest ecclesiastical writer upon record who ex- 
pressly mentions it, is Papias. It 1s mentioned 
also by Irenweus, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and many others. The 
works of these fathers conta numerous quota- 
tions from this Gospel; and as their testimony 13 
not contradicted by any antient writer, we may 
safely conclude that the “Gospel of St. Mark is 
genuine. 

The authority of this Gospel is not affected by 
the question concerning the identity of Mark the 

Evangelist, 

(Ff) De Vir. Til. cap. 8. | 

(g) Bus. Hist. Ecc. lib. 3. cap. 49. 
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Evangelist, and Mark the nephew of Barnabas, 
since all agree that the writer of this Gospel was 
the familiar companion of St. Peter, and that he 
was qualified for the work which he undertook by 
having heard for many years the public discourses 
and private conversation of that Apostle. This 
opinion is confirmed by the Gospel itself; for 
many things honourable to St. Peter are omitted 
in it, which are mentioned by the other Evange- 
lists (4); and it is perfectly conformable to the 
character of St. Peter, that he should not, either 
in public or private, notice circumstances of that 
kind; but on the other hand, the failings of 
Peter are all recorded in this Gospel. Thus St. 
Mark does not add the benediction and promise 
which St. Peter received from our Saviour, upon 
his acknowledging him to be the Messiah; but 
he relates at large the severe reproof which he 
received soon after, for not bearing to hear that 
Christ must suffer (7). 

Some writers have asserted that St, Peter re- 
vised and approved this Gospel, and others have 
not scrupled to call it the Gospel according to 
St. Peter (4) ; by whieh title they did not mean 

to 

(4) Vide Jones’s New Method. 

(i) Vide Townson on the Gospels, p.155; and 
compare Mark, ch. 8. with Matt. ch. 16. 

(4) Licet et Marcus quod edidit, Petri affirmetur, 


cujus interpres Marcus, Tert, adv. Marc. lib. 4. cap. § 
a Marcus, 
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to question St. Mark’s right to be considered as 
the author of this Gospel, but merely to give it 
the sanction of Peter’s name. The following pas- 
sage in Eusebius appears to contain so probable 
an account of the occasion of writing this Gos- 
pel, and comes supported by such high authority, 
that I think it right to transcribe it: ‘‘ The lustre 
of piety so enlightened the minds of Peters 
hearers (at Rome) that they were not contented 
with the bare hearing and unwritten instruction 
of his divine preaching, but they earnestly re- 
quested Mark,. whose Gospel we have, being an 
attendant upon Peter, to leave with them a writ- 
ten account of the instructions which had been 
ddlivered to them by word of mouth; nor did 
they dcsist till they had prevailed upon him; and 
thus they were the cduse of the writing of that 
Gospel, which 1s called according to Mark; and 
they say, that the Apostle, being informed of 
what was done, by the revelation of the Holy 
Ghost, was pleased with the zeal of the men, and 
authorised the writing to be introduced into the 
churches. Clement gives this account in the sixth 
book of his Institutions ;» and Papias, bishop of 
Hierapolis, bears testimony to it (/).” Jerome 
also says, that ‘“‘ Mark wrote a short Gospel 

from 
Marcus, discipulus et interpres Petri, que a Petro an- 


nunciata erant, edidit. Iren. lib. 3, cap. 1. 
(/) Eus. H. E. lib. 2, cap.15. 
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from what he had heard from Peter, at the re- 
quest of the brethren at Rome, which, when 
Peter knew, he approved, and published it in 
the churches, commanding the reading of it by 
his own authority (m7) .” 


III. DirrerenT persons have assigned dif- 
ferent dates to this Gospel: but there being almost 
an unanimous concurrence of opinion, that it was 
written while St. Mark was with St. Peter at 
Rome, and not finding any antient authority for 
supposing that Peter was in that city till the 
year 64, I am inclined to place the publication 
of this Gospel about the year 65, 
®. 
IV. Sr. Mark having written this Gospel for 
the use of the Christians at Rome, which was at 
that time the great metropolis and common centre 
of all civilized nations, we accordingly find it 
free from all peculiarities, and equally accommo- 
dated to every description of persons. Quota- 
tions from the antient prophets, and allusions to 
Jewish customs, are as much as possible avoided ; 
and such explanations ‘are added, as might be 
necessary for Gentile readers at Rome: thus, 
when Jordan is first mentinoned in this Gospel, 
the word River is prefixed (7); the oriental 
word 

(m) Lib. de Vir. Ilust. cap. 8.  (n) C. 1. v. 5. 
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word Corban is said to mean a gift (0); the prepa- 
ration is said to be the day before the sabbath (p); 
and defiled hands are said to mean unwashed 
hands (¢); and the superstition of the Jews upon 
that subject is stated more at large, than it would 
have been by a person writing at Jerusalem. 
” The Gospel of St. Mark is a simple and com- 
pendious narrative, and his style is clear and cor- 
rect; he is in general much less circumstantial 
than St. Matthew, and usually follows his ar- 
rangement. Some authors represent St. Marks 
Gospel as an abridgment of St. Matthew's (7/, 
but this 1s surely a mistaken idea. St. Mark en- 
tirely omits several important things related by 
St. Matthew, such as the genealogy and birth of 
Christ, the massacre at Bethlehem, and the sermon 
upon the mount. He dilates upon some facts 
which are concisely mentioned by St. Matthew; 
such as the cure of the paralytic in the 2d chap- 
ter (s), and the miracle among the Gadarenes, 
in the fifth (¢). He now and then departs 
. from 


(0) C.7.v. 4X. 
(p) C. 15. v. 42. 
(7) CC. 4. v.2. 
(r) The earliest author who mentions this idea is 
Augustine, Marcus Matthoeum subsecutus tanquam.pe- 
dissequus ejus et breviator videtur. De cons. Ev. lib. 1. 
cap. 2. 
' (s) Compare Matt. c. g. v. 2. 
(t) Compare Matt. c. 8. v. 18. 
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from the order of time, and arrangement of 
facts, observed by St. Matthew; and Lardner 
has enumerated above ‘thirty circumstances no- 
ticed by St. Mark, which are not found in any 
other Gospel; many of these are trifling, but 
two of them are the miraculous cures recorded 
at the end of the 7th chapter, and in the middle 
of the 8th. If, however, we except slight ad- 
ditions: made by St. Mark to the narrative com- 
mon to the first three Evangelists, there are not 
more than 24 verses in his whole Gospel, which 
contain facts not recorded either by St. Matthew 
or by St. Luke. 

Two learned men, Dr. Owen and Dr. Town- 
son, from a collation of St. Matthew’s and St. 
Mark’s Gospels, have pointed out the use of the 
same words and expressions in so many instances, 
that it haus been supposed St. Mark wrote with 
St Matthews Gospel before hin; but I must 
own that the similanty does not appear to me 
strong cnough to warrant such a conclusion; it 
seems-no more than might have arisen from other 
causes. St. Peter would naturally recite in his 
preaching the same evehts and discourses which 
Matthew recorded in his Gospel; and the same 
circumstances might be mentioned in the same 
mahner by men who sought not after “ excellency 
of speech,” but whose minds retained the remem- 
brance of facts or conyersations which strongly 

impressed 
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impressed them, “even without taking into con- 
sideration the idea of supernatural guidance. We 
may farther observe, that the idea of St. Mark’s 
writing from St. Matthew’s Gospel, does not cor- 
respond with the account given by Eusebius and 
Jerome, as stated above. 








CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


ona ene 
ee 


OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPER. 


I. History of St. Luke —II. Genuineness of his Gospel —w 
Wi. Jts Date. —1V. Place of its Publication 
V. Observations. 


I. Tur New Testament informs us of very few 
particulars concerning St. Luke. He isnot named 
in any of the Gospels. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
which were, as will hereafter be shewn, written by 
him, he uses the first person plural, when he is 
relating some of the travels of St. Paul s and thence 
it is inferred, that at those times he was himself 
with that Apostle. The first instance of this kind 
i3 in the 11th verse of the 16th chapter; he there 
says, ‘‘ Loosing froin Troas, we came up with a 
straight course to Samothracia.” Thus we learn 
that St. Luke accompanied St. Paul in this his 
first voyage to Macedonia. From Samothracia 
they went to Neapolis, and thence to Philippi. 
At this last place we conclude that St. Paul and 
10 st. Luke 
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St. Luke separated, because in continuing the 
history of St. Paul, after he left Philippi, St. 
Luke uses the third person, saying, “ Now when 
they had passed through Amphipolis, &e. (a@);”’ 
and he does not resume the first person till St. 
Paul was in Greece the second time. We have no 
account of St. Luke during this interval; it only 
appears that be was not with St. Paul. When 
St. Paul was about to go to Jerusalem from 
Greece, after his second visit into that country, 
St.Luke, mentioning certain persons, says, ‘‘ These © 
going before tarried for ws at Troas; and we sailed 
away from Philippi (4).” Thus again we learn 
that Luke accompanied Paul out of Greece, 
through Macedonia, to Troas; and the sequel of 
St. Paul’s history in the Acts, and some passages 
in his Epistles (c), written while he was a prisoner 
at Rome, inform us that Luke continued from 
that time with Paul, till he was released from 
his confinement at Rome, which was a space of 
about five years, and included a very interesting 
part of St. Paul's life (d). 
Here ends the certain account of St. Lukee+— 
It seems probable, however, that he went from 
Rome 


(a) Ch. t7.v. 1. (4) Ch. 20. v..§ and 6. 
(c) 2 Tim.c. 4. v.11. Col. c. 4. v.14. Philem. v. 24. 
(d) Vide the last nine chapters of the Acts. 


Vo... I. Y 
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Rome into Achaia; and some authors have as- 
serted that he afterwards preached the Gospel in 
Africa. None of the most antient fathers having 
mentioned that’ St. Luke suffered martyrdom, 
we may suppose that he died a natural death; 
but at what time, or in what place, is not 
known. 

We are told by some that St. Luke was a 
painter, and Grotius and Wetstein thought that 
he was in the early part of his life aslave; but I 
find no foundation for either opinion in any 
antient writer. It is probable that he was by 
birth a Jew, and a native of Antioch, in Syria; 
and I see no reason to doubt that “ Luke, the 
beloved physician,” mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Colossians (e), was Luke the Evangelist. 
In the introduction to his Gospel (7), Luke 
appears to Intimate that he was not himself an eye- 
witness of the things which he is about to relate ; 
however, some have thought that he was one of 
the seventy disciples; but there is no authority 
in the Scriptures for that opiniom and there are 
#Qw no means of ascertaining whether he was or 
was not, unless the abovt-mentioned passage may 
be considered as conclusive against it. 

ss TI. Larpner 


(e) Col. c. 4. v.14. GF) ate vet. 
17 
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II. Larpner thinks that there are a few al- 
lusions to this Gospel in some of the apostolical 
fathers, especially in Hermas and Polycarp; and 
afi Justin Martyr there are passagesevidently taken 
from it; but the earliest author, who actually 
“mentions St. Luke’s Gospel, is Irenzeus ; and he 
cites so many passages from it, and points out so 
many peculiarities in it, all agreeing with the 
Gospel which we now have, that he alone is suffi- 
cient to prove its genuineness. We shay however 
observe, that his testimony is supported by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, and many others. 


III. Tue two learned authors, mentioned at 
the end of the last chapter, have compared many 
parallel passages of St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s 
Gospels; and Dr. Townson has concluded that 
St. Luke had seen St. Mark’s Gospel, and Dr. 
Owen, that St. Matk had seen St. Luke’s; but 
it does not appear to me that there is a sufficient | 
sinilarity of expression to justify either of thega. 
conclusions. There wa§ among the entients a 
difference of opinion concerning the priority of 
these two Gospels; and it must be acksowledged 
to be a very doubtful point. Upon the whole, 
I am inclined to think that St. Luke wrote 

¥ 2 before 
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before St. Mark, and to place the publication of 


St. Luke’s Gospel in the year 63, soon after St. 
Paul’s release from imprisonment at Rome. 


IV. THERE is also great doubt about the 
place where this Gospel was published. It seems 
most probable that it was published in Greece (g ), 
and for the use of Gentile converts. Dr. Town- 
son observes, that the Evangelist has inserted 
many explanations, particularly concerning the 
Scribes and Pharisees, which he would have 
omitted, if he had been writing for those who 
were ‘acquainted with the customs and sects of 
the Jews. 


_V. WE must conclude thet the histories of 
our Saviour, referred to in the prefaee to this 
Gospel, were inaccurate and defective, or St. 
Luke would not have undertaken this work. It 
does not however appear that they were written 
with any bad design; but being merely human 
compositions, and perhaps put together in great 
haste, they were full of errors. ‘They are now 
entirely lost, and the names of their authors are 

| not 


(g) Tertius, Lucas, Medicus, natione Tyrus Antio- 
chensis, cujus laus in evangelio, qui, et ipse discipulus 
Pauli, in Achaiz Beeotizque partibus volumen condidit. 
Hieron. Prafat. in Mat. 
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not known. When the four authentic Gospels 
were published, and came into. general use, all 
others were quickly disregarded and forgotten. 

St. Luke's Gospel is addressed to Theophilus ; 
bat there was a doubt, even in the time of Epi- 
phanius, whether a particular person, or any good 
Christian in general, be intended by that name. 
I am inclined to think that Theophilus was a real 
person, that opinion being more agrecable to the 
simplicity of the sacred writings. 

We have seen that St. Luke was for several 
years the companion of St. Paul; and many 
antient writers consider this Gospel has having the 
sanction of St. Paul (/), in the same manner as 
St. Mark’s had that of St. Peter. Whoever will 
exainine the Evangelist’s and the Apostle’s account 
of the Eucharist in their respective original works, 
will observe a great coincidence of expression (7 ). 

St. Luke seeihs to have had more learning than 
any other of the Evangelists, and his language is 
mere varied, copiows, and pure. This superiority 
in style may perhaps be owing to his longer resi- 
dence in Greece, and greater acquaimtance with 

: Gentiles 
_ (A) Nam et Luce digestum Paulo adscribere solent. 


Tert. adv. Marc. lib. 4. cap. 5. Lucas, seetator Pauli, 


quod ab illo predicabatur, in libro céndidit. Tren. hb. 3. 
Cap. I. 
(:) Compare Luke, ch. 22. with 1 Cor. ch, 1%. 


¥ 3 
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Gentiles of good education, than fell to the lot of 
the writers of the other three Gospels. 

This Gospel contains many things which are 
not found in the other Gospels, among which 
are the fullowing: the birth of John the Baptist; 
the Roman census in Judea; the circumstances 
attending Christ’s birth at Bethlehem; the vision 
granted to the shepherds; the eaily testimony 
of Simeon and Anna; _ Christ’s conversation 
with the Doctors in the Temple when he was 
twelve years old; ‘the parables of the good 
Samaritan, of the Prodigal Son, of Dives and 
Lazarus, of the wicked Judge, and of the Pub- 
lican and Pharisee ; the miraculous cure of the 
woman who had been bowed down by illness 
eighteen years ; the cleansing of the ten lepers; 
and the restoring to life the son of a widow at 
Nain; the account of Zaccheus and of the peni- 
tent thief; and the particulars of the journey to 
Emmaus. It is very satisfactory that ‘so early a 
writer as Irenzeus has noticed most of these pecu- 
liarities ; which proves not only that St. Luke’s 
Gospel, but that the other Gospels also, are the 
game now that they were in the second century. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


I. History of St. Fohn.—Il. Genuzneness of his Gospel.— 
WH. Place of its Publication —YV. Jis Date-—V. Ob 
servations. 

I. Jouw was the son of Zebedee aa Salome, 

and younger brother of James the Great, 

with whom he was brought up as a fisherman, 
and with wham he was called to be a disciple 
and apostle of Christ, Jahn has not recorded 
the circumstances of his own call; but we 
learn, from the other three Peanadlinn: (a), that 
it tok place when he and his brother were 
fishing upon the sea of Galilee, and early in our 

Saviour’s ministry. St. Mark, in enumerating the 

twelve Apostles, informg us that our Saviour 

surnamed these two brothers Boanerges (0b), 


| a that 


(a) Matt. c 4. v. 21. Mark, c. 1.v. 19. Luke, c. § 
vy. 10. (6) Mark, c. 3. ve 376 
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that is, Sons of Thunder, which title we may 
understand as a prophetic declaration of the zeal 
and resolution with which they would hereafter 
bear testimony to the great truths of the Gospel. 
James and John, according to the common pre- 
judice of the Jews, considered the Messiah’s 
kingdom as of a temporal nature, and applied 
to our Saviour for situations of honour and 
dignity in it. St. Mark (c) relates, that this 
application was made by the Apostles themselves, 
and St. Matthew (d), that it was made by 
their mother for them in their presence; but 
both Evangelists represent our Saviour’s answer 
as directed to the Apostles. These two brothers 
incurred the reproof of our Saviour upon an- 
other occasion, in which they shewed a similar 
ignorance of the nature of their Master’s king- 
dom: they desired that they might be allowed 
to call fire from heaven to consume some Sa- 
maritans, who had refused to receive our Saviour, 
because he was going to Jerusalem: ‘“ Christ 
turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of ; for the Son 
of Man is not come to‘ destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them (e »” John was one of thc four 
Apustles to whom our Lord delivered his pre- 

dictions 


(c) Mark, c. 10. v. 35. . (da) Matt. c. 20. v. 20. 
(e) Luke, c. 9. ve 54. 
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dictions relative to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the approaching calamities of the Jewish 
nation (f). Peter, and James, and John, were 
chosen to accompany our Saviour upon several 
oécasions, when the other Apostles were not 
permitted to be present. When Christ restored the 
daughter of Jairus to life (g¢), when he was trans- 
figured on the Mount (2), and when he endured 
his agony in the garden (7), Peter, and James, 
and John, were his only attendants. Peter 
and John were entrusted to make preparations 
for our Saviour’s eating the last passover (/) ; 
but John had alone the distinction of leaning 
upon his Master’s bosom, and of being called 
the beloved disciple of the Saviour of Man- 
kind (1). That he was treated by Christ with 
greater familiarity than the other Apostles, is 
evident from Peter desiring him to ask Christ 
who should betray him, when he himself did not 
dare to propose the question (77). He seems to 
have been the only Apostle present at the 
crucifixion, 

(f) Mark, c.13.¥. 3. 

(zg) Mark, c. 5. v. 37. Luke, ce 8.v. 51. 

(ih) Matt. c. 17. v. 1 & 2. Niark, GC. g. V. 2. Luke, 
c.g. v. 28. 

(1) Matt. c. 26. v. 36 & 397. Mark, c. 14. v.32& a2: 

(k) Mark, c. 14. v. 13. Luke, c. 22. v. 8. 

(1) John, c. 21, v. 20. c. 13, V. 23, 

(m) John, c. 13. ve 24. 
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crucifixion, and to him Jesus, just as he was 
expiring upon the cross, gave the strongest proof 
of hts confidence and regard, by consigning to him 
the care of his mother (x). As John had been 
witness to the death of our Saviour, by secing 
the blood and water issue from his sice, whieh a 
soldier had pierced (0), so he was one of the 
first who were made acquamted with his resur- 
rection. He believed, without any hesitation, 
this great event, though, “fas yet he knew not 
the Scripture, that Christ was to rise from the 
dead (p).” He was one of those to whom our 
Saviour appeared at the sea of Galilee; and he 
was afterwards with the other ten Apostles, a 
witness of his ascension into Heaven (g.) John 
continued to preach the Gospel for some time 
at Jcrusalem: he was imprtsoned by the Sanhe- 
drm, first with Peter only (r), and afterwards 
with the other Apostles (s). Some time after this 
second release, John and Peter were sent by the 
other Apostles to the Samaritans, whom Philtp 
the Deacon had converted to the Gospel, that 
through 

* (n) John, c. 19. v. 26 and 27. Eusebius tells us that 
the Virgin Mary lived about 15 years after the ascension, 
of our Saviour. H. E. lib. 2. cap. 42. 

(0) John, c. 19. v. 34 & 35. 

(p) John, c. 20. v. g. 

(q) Mark, c. 16. v.19. Luke, c. 24. v. §1. 

(r) Acts, c. 4.V.1,&c. (5) Acts, c. 5. v. 17 & 18 
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through them they might receive the Holy 
Gho&t (¢).” With this journey the Scripture 
history of St. John ends, except that he informs 
us in the Revelation, that he was banished to 
Patmos (wz), an island in the AZgean sea. 

This banishment of St. John to the isle of 
Patmos is mentioned by many of the early 
ecclesiastical writers, and they all agree in 
attributing it to Domitian, except Epiphanius in 
the fourthcentury, who says that John was banished 
by command of Claudius; but he deserves the 
less credit, because there was no persecution of 
the Christians in the time of that emperor, and 
his edicts against the Jews did not extend to the 
provinces. 

Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that John 
was banished to Patmos in the time of Nero; but 
I own that even the authority of this creat man 
will not weigh with me against the unanimous 
voice of antiquity (7). Dr. Lardner (y) has 
examined and answered his arguments with equal 
candour and learning. 

It is not known at what time John went into 
Asia Minor (z); but it is certain that he lived 

| there 

(t) Acts,c. 8.v. rgandi5. (u) Rev.c. ¥.v. 9. 

(x) Tota antiquitas in eo abunde consentit, quod Do- 
mitianus exillii Joannis auctor fuerit. Lampe, Preleg. 


jib. x. cap. 4. (7) Vol. 6. 
(zx) Lardner thought that it was about the year 66. 
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there the latter part’ of his life, and principally 
at Ephesus. He planted churches at Smyrna, 
- Pergamos, Laodicea, and many other places; 
and by his activity and success in propagating 
the Gospel, he ts supposed to have incurred the 
displeasure of Domitian, who banished him to 
Patmos at the end of his reign. He hinself 
tells us, that he ‘‘ was in the isle that is called 
Patmos, for the word of God, and for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ;” and Ireneus, speaking 
of the vision, which he had there, says, “ It is 
not very long ago that it was seen, being but a 
little before our time, .at the latter end of 
Domitian’s reign (a).”’ Upon Nerva’s succeeding 
to the empire in the year 96, John returned tu 
Ephesus, and died there at an advanced age, in 
the third year of ‘Trajan’s reign, A. D. 100. It 
is generally believed that John was tha youngest 
of the twelve Apostics, and that he survived all 
the rest. An opinion has prevailed that he was, 
by order of Domitian, thrown into a caldron of 
boiling oil at Rome, before the gate called Porta 
Latina, and that he came out unhurt; but in 
examining into the foundation of this account, 
we find that it rests almost entirely upon the 
authority of Tertullian (6); and since it is not 

mentioned 


(a) Lib. §. cap. 34. 
(6) De Preescript. cap. 36. This story is also men 
tioned from Tertullian by Jerome, in Matt. cap. 20. 
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mentioned by Irenzeus, Origen, and others, who 
have related the sufferings of the Apostles, it 
seems to deserve but little credit. 

“ II. Tuere are manifest allusions to this 

pel in Hermas, and in some epistles of Ignatius, 
which are allowed to be genuine by mest critics, 
and also in Justin Martyr; but no one of these 
fathers names the Gospel itself. The first whe 
mentions it is Irenaeus; and it is also expressly 
named by Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epi- 
phanius, Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom. 
‘Tlie genuineness, indeed, of St. John’s Gospet 
has always been unanimously admitted by the 
Christian church. 


III. It is universally agreed that St. John 
published his Gospel in Asia; and that when 
he wrote it, he had seen the other three 
Gospels (c); it is, therefore, not only valuable 
in itself, but also as a tacit confirmation of the 
other three, with none of which it disagrees in 
any material point. 7 

IV. Tue 


(c) Cum legisset (scilicet Joannes) Matthz:, Marci, 
et Lucz, volumina, probaverit quidem textum historiz, 
¢t vera eos dixisse firmaverit. Hieron. de Vir. lust. 
Eus. H. E. lib. 3. cap. 24. 
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IV. Tue learned are much divided concerning 
the time of the publication of this Gospel, 
some placing it rather before, and others con- 
siderably after, the destruction of Jerusalem. I 
am inclined to accede to the opinion of those 
who contend for the year 97 ; and my reason is, 
that this late date, exclusive of the authorities 
which support it, 1s favoured by the contents 
and design of the Gospel itself. It is evident 
that the Evangelist considers those, to whom he 
addresses his Gospel, as but little acquainted 
with Jewish customs and names; for in relating 
the first miracle of our Saviour, performed at Cana, 
in Galilee, he says, ‘‘ And there were set there 
six water pots, after the manner of the purifying 
of the Jews (d).” He twice calls the passover, 
“the passover of the Jews (e) ;” and in giving 
an account of our Saviour’s interview with the 
Samaritan woman, he adds, “ for the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans (f).” He tells 
his Readers that Rabbi signifies Teacher (g ), and 
Messiah, Christ (4). Explanations of this kind 
were observed in the two preceding Gospels ; 

but 


(ad) John, c. 2. v. 6. 

ce) John, c. 2. v. 13. c. 11. Ve 55. 

(f) John, c. 4. v. 9. (g) John, c. rv. 38. 
(2) John, c. 1. v. 41. 
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but in this they are more marked, and occur 
inuch more frequently; the reason of which 
may be, that when St. John wrote, many more 
Gentiles, and of more distant countries, had 
‘been converted to Christianity ; and it was now 
become necessary to explain to the Christian 
Church, thus extended, many circumstances 
which needed no explanation, while its members 
belonged only to the neighbourhood of Judea, 
and while the Jewish polity was still in exist- 
ence. It is reasonable to suppose that the feasts, 
and other peculiarities of the Jews, would be but 
little understood by the Gentiles of Asia Minor, 
thirty years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 


V. THE immediate design of St. John in 
writing his Gospel, as we are assured by 
Treneeus (7), Jerome (4), and others, was to refute 

the 


(i) Lib. 1. cap. 23. lib. 3. cap. rr. In this last pas- 
sage he expressly says, that John aimed, by his Gospel, 
to extirpate the error which had been sown in the minds 
of men by Cerinthus, and the Nicolaitans, auferre eam, 
gui a Ceriatho inseminatus erd@t hominibus, errorem, et 
multo prius ab his qui dicuntur Nicolaitz. 

(4) Jerome says, “ John, last of all che rest, wrote his 
Gospel, being entreated so to do by the bishops of Asia, 
against Cerinthus and other heretics, and especially 
the then new-sprung up opinions of the Ebionites, who 

affrm 
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the Gnostics, Cerinthians, Ebionites, and other 
heretics ; whose tenets, though they branched 
out into a variety of subjects, all originated from 
erroneous opinions concerning the person of 
Christ and the creation of the world. These 
points had been scarcely touched upon by the 
other Evangelists, though they had faithfully 
recorded all the leading facts of our Saviour’s life, 
and his admirable precepts for the regulation 
of our moral conduct. St. John therefore under- 
took, at the request of the true believers in 
Asia, to write what Clement of Alexandria (/) 
called a spiritual Gospel; and accordingly we 
find in it more of doctrine, and less of historical 
narrative (m), than in any of the others. He 
chiefly 


affirm that Christ had no being before Mary, for which 
reason he thought it needful to discourse concerning his 
divine nativity also.” De Script. Eccl. Joan. 

(/) Eus. H. E. lib. 6. cap. 14. 

(m) In St. John’s Gospel there is no account of our 
Saviour’s nativity, of his baptism by John, of his temp- 
tation in the wilderness, of the appointment of the twelve 
Apostles, or of their mission during our Saviour’s life- 
time. Very little is said ‘of the journies of our Saviour, 
recorded by the other Evangelists; nor does St. John 
record the predictions of our Saviour relative to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or the institution of baptism, or 
of the Lord’s supper. May we not conclude from the 
omission of so many things of great importance, particu- 

larly 
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chiefly  confitiey Himself. to those occurteneas, 
which trad been omitted by tris predecessors; ‘ait 
which sefted his design; and’ at: any time he 
relates whdt had been mentioned « by~ theits; :it 
ig generally with a view-to introduce some im- 
portant discourse (n_) of our Saviour, or because 
if was particularly connected with: tie main 
scope of his Gospel. Of fhis hast deseripeien 
dre the crucifixion and resurrection, ind which, 
ds related by St.:John, a discerning reader will 
find several circumstances not noticed by the 
other Evangelists Let it be remembered, that 
this book, which contaifs so mach additional 
inforrtiation relative fo the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and which may be considered as a standard 
of faith for all ages, was written by that Apostle, 
who is known to have enjoyed, in 4 greatér degree 
than the rést, the affection and confidence of the 
Divine Author of our religion, and toa whom was 
given a special revelation concerning the state 
of the Christian Church in all succeeding genes 
| rations. 
larly of the only two Sacraments. instituted by Christ, that 
St. Jolm supposes his readers°to be acquainted with the 
other three Gospels? . And is not this very omission # 
strong confirmation of the truth of chose Gospels? 

(2) Vide the miracle recorded ig: the beginning of the 
6th chapter, and the discourse which follows wt. I3s re~ 
markable, that this miracle of feeding g/o00 people is the 
venly one recorded by all the four Evangelists. 

Vou. I. Z 
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rations. The other Gospels, having been written 
before any divisions arose among Christians, ap- 
pear to have the evidences of Christianity for’ 
their principal object, and chiefly state the lead- 
ing facts of our Lord’s ministry, and the general 
instructions which he delivered, without any. 
reference to heretical opinions. The acknow- 
ledged prevalence of the Gnostic and other here- 
sies, at the time this Gospel was written, is itself 
@ strong argument m favour of the date which 
has been assigned to it. 7 
It has been remarked by Lardner (0), that 
St. John has recorded more instances of the at- 
tempts of the Jews against our Savieur's life, 
than any other evangelist; and that the events, 
mentioned in this Gospel only, took place chiefly 
in the early part of Christ's ministry. St. John 
has expressly mentioned three passovers (p); and 
m another place he says, ‘* After this there was 
a feast of the Jews (g).” Some authors think 
‘that this feast was also a passover; but as in the 
other instances John tells us, that the feasts were 
passovers, and in this does not, the inference 
scems to be, that this was some other feast (7): 
Upon 
(0) Vol. 6. p. 202; 


. €p) C. 2.213 C26. Ve he C.1Ne Ve 55. 

- (q) ©. 5. v.14. 

(r) Thisinference is favoured by no article ite pre-~ 
fixed to the word ‘Eopr#; since if St.John-had been speak- 


13 ing 
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Upon this ground. I am disposed to allow some- 
what more than two years to John’s history, and 
consequently to our Saviour’s ministry (8). ~ 

It is not a little surprising that so learned a 
man as Grotius, in opposjtion to the universal 
testimony of manuscripts and versions, and with- 
out the support of a single ancient writer, should 
have thought that the 21st chapter of this Gos- 
pel was not written by St. John, because the 
20th seems to conclude the history. Some few 
other moderns have thought the same: but as’: 
this opinion is destitute of all external evidence, 
it scarcely deserves any farther notice, and more 
especially, as the style of this chapter is precisely 


the same as of the rest of the Gospel. 
st. John 


ing of the passover as the feast of the Jews by way of emi- 
nence, he would probably have said n ‘Eoern, as he does 
twice, c. 4 v.45, and once c. 2. v.23; and alsoin the fol- 
lowing places, c. 6. v. 4. Cc. 12. v.12, and 20. c. 13. v. 29. 
Grotius thinks differently, and has quoted two passages, 
the one from St. Mark’s, and the other from St. Luke’s 
Gospel, in support of his opinion; but it is to be ob- 
served, that in those passages the Evangelists reter to the 
feasts of the passover which had been just before men- 
tioned, and therefore no distinction was to be marked. 
I believe that no passage can be found in St. John’s Gos- 
pel where he calls the passover siniply “Eoptn, without the 
article, even when he had been previously speaking of it. 
Chrysostom and Cyril both thoughtthat the feast spoken 
of, c. 5. v. 1, was notthe passover. 
(s) Vide Lardner, vol. 2, p. 4#3, and vol. 6. p. 218. 
Z2 
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St. John is generally considered, with respect 
to language, as the least correct writer of the 
New Testament. His style argues a great want 
of those advantages which result from a learned 
education ; ‘but this defect is amply compensated 
by the unexampled simplicity with which he 
expresses the sublimest truths, and by the affec- 
tion, zeal, and veneration for his divine Master, 
so conspicuous in every page of his Gospet. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


— 


OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTCES. 


1. Genuineness of this Book.—II. Its Contents.—III. Its 
Date.—1V. Place of tts Publication—V. Import- 
ance of this Book. 


I."Puis Book, in the very beginning, pro- 
fesses itself to be a continuation of St. Luke’s 
Gospel; and its style bespeaks it to be writ- 
ten by the same person. ‘The external evi- 
dence is also very satisfactory ; for besides allu- 
sions in earlier authors, and particularly in Cle- 
ment of Rome, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, the 
Acts of the Apostles are not only quoted by 
Ireneeus, as written by Luke the Evangelist, but 
there are few things recarded in this book 
which are not mentioned by that ancient father. 
This strong testimony io favour of the genuine- 
ness of the Acts of the Apostles is supported by 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Jerome, Fu- 

z 3 sebius, 
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sebius, Theodoret, and most of the later fathers. 
It may be added, that the name of St. Luke is 
prefixed to this book in several antient Greek 
manuscripts of the New Testament, and also in 
the old Syriac Version (a). 


II. Tuyrs is the only inspired work which gives 
us any historical account of the progress of 
Christianity after ous Saviour’s ascension. It com- 
prehends a period of about thirty years, but 
it by no means contains a general history of the 
Church during that time. ‘The principal facts 
reeorded in it are, the choice-of Matthias to be 
an Apostle in the room of the traitor Judas : 
the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost; the preaching, miracles, and suffer- 
ings of the Apostles at Jerusalem; the death of 
Stephen, the first martyr; the persecution and 
dispersion of the Christians; the preaching of 
the Gospel in different parts of Palestine, es- 
pecially in Samaria; the conversion of. St. Paul ; 
the calf of Cornelius, the first Gentile convert; 
the persecution of the Christians by Herod 
Agrippa; the preaching of Paul and Barnabas to 
the Gentiles by the express command of the 
Holy Ghost; the decree made at Jerusalem, de- 
claring that circumcision, and a conformity to 

“other 
(2) Simon. Crit. Hist. N.T. P. 4. g. 14. 
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other Jewish rites and ceremonies, were not ne- 
cessary in Gentile converts; and the latter part 
of the book is confined to the history of St. Paul, 
of whom, as we have already seen, St. Luke was 
the constant companion for several years. 


III. As this account of St. Paul-is not con- 
tinued beyond his two years imprisonment at 
Rome, it is probable that this bogk was. written 
soon after his release, which happened in the 
year 63; we may therefore consider the Acts of 
the Apostles as written about the year 64. 


IV. Tue place of its publication is more doubt- 
ful. The probability appears to be in favour of 
Greece, though some contend for Alexandria in 
Egypt. This latter opinion rests upon the sub- 
scriptions at the end of some Greek manu- 
scripts, and of the copies of the Syriac version ; 
but the best critics think, that these subscrip- 
tions, which are also affixed to other books of 
the New Testament, deserve but little weight ; 
and in this case they are not supported by any 
afident authority. se 


V. Ir must have been of the utmest mport- 
ance in the early times of the Gospel, and cer- 
tainly not of less importance to every subsequent 

zZ4 age, 
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age, to have an authentic account of the pro- 
mised descent of the Holy Ghost, and of the 
success which attended the first preachers of 
the Gospels both among the Jews and Gentiles. 
These great events completed the evidence of 
the divine mission of Christ, established the truth 
and universality of the religion which he taught, | 
and pointed out, in the clearest manner, the com- 
prehensive nature of the a which he 
purchased by his death. 





CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


ec 
AEE 


OF ST. PAUL. 


A, History of St. Paul to his Conversion —II. To the 
End of his First apostolical Journey.—\ll. To the 
beginning of hisSecond apostolical Journey.—iV . To 
the End of his Second apostolical Journey.—V. To 
the End of his Third apostolical Journey.—V1. To 
his Release from his First Imprisonment at Rome.— 
VIL. To his Death—VIII. His Character, and 
Dbservations upon his Epistles. 


1. Sr. Paut (a) was born at Tarsus, the princi- 
pal city of Cilicia, and was by buth both a Jew 
and a citizen of Rome (5). He was of the tribe 

of 


(a) In the Acts of the Apostles he is called Sau) a 
the ninth verse of the thirteenth chapter, and afterwards 
he is always called Paul. No satisfactory reason has been 
assigned for this change. Vide Benson’s History of Chris- 
tianity, vol. 2. p.28, and Lardner, yol. 6. p. 234, and 
the authors quoted by him.* Perhaps the best conjecture 
is that of bishop Pearce; “ Saul, who was himself a 
citizen of Rome, probably changed his name,.1. ¢. his 
Jicbrew name, Saul, to the Roman name Paul, out of 
respect to this his first Roman convert, i.e. Sergus 
Paulus, Acts, ¢. 13. v.72? Vide Pearce in loc. 

(5) Acts, C. 21. Ve 39. C. 22, V. 25s 
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af Benjamin, and of the sect of the Pharisees /¢.). 
In his youth he appears to have been taught the 
art of tent-making (d); but we must remember, 
that among the Jews of those days a liberal edu- 
cation was often accompanied by instruction in 
some mechanical trade (ce). It is probable that 
St. Paul laid the foundation of those literary at- 
tainments, for which he was so eminent in the 


future part of his life, at his natiye city of Tars 


sus (f); and he afterwards studied the Law of 
Moses, and the traditions of the elders, at Jeru- 
salem, under Garnaliel, a celebrated Rabbi (g ). 
St. Paul is not mentioned m the Gospels ; nor 
is it known whether he ever heard our Saviour 
preach, or saw him perform any miracle. His 


‘game first occurs In the account given in the 


Aets of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, to which 
he is said to have consented (/): he is upon that 
eccasion called a young man, but we are nq 
where informed what was then his precise age. 

The 


(c) Philipp. c. 3. v. 5. 

*(d) Acts, c, 18. v. 3. 

(¢) Vide Doddridge’s Wote upon Acts, c. 18. v. 3. 
There was a2 maxim among the Jews, that “ he who 
teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief.”” 

(Cf) Strabo, lib. 14, tells us, that at this time Tarsus 
was distinguished as a place of education. | 

(g) Acts, c. 22. v. 4. 

(kh) Acts, c. 8. v. 2 
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The death of St. Stephen was followed by a se- 
vere persecution (7) of the Church at Jerusalem, 
and Paul became distinguished among its enemies 
by his activity and violence (+)# Not contented 
with displaying his hatred to the Gospel in Ju- 
dea, he obtained authority from the high ‘priest 
to go to Damascus, and to bring back with him 
bound, any Christians whom he might find in 
that city. As he was upon his journey thither, 
his miraculous conversion took place, the circum- 
stances of which are recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles (1), and are frequently alluded to by 
himself in his Epistles (71). 


II. Soow after St. Paul was baptized at Da- 
mascus, he went into Arabia (7); but we are 
not 


(i) This persecution is supposed to have lasted about 
four years, from the year 34 to 38. 

(k) Acts.c. 8.v. 3. 

(l) Acts, c. g. ve 1, &e. 

(m) Gal. c.1.v.13. 1 Cor.c. 15. v.9. 1 Tim.c. 2. 
v.12 and 13. 

(n) This journey into Arabia is not noticed in the 
Acts. It is mentioned by St. Paul himself, Gal. c. 1. 
v. 17. It seems equally doubtful, whether he preached at 
Damascus before he went into Arabia, and whether he 
preached while he was in Arabia, as Scripture is silent 
upon both points. St. Luke says, Acts, c. 9. v. 20, that 
he “ straightway preached Christ,” but he may possibly 

mean, 


35 


38. 
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not informed how long he remained there, 
He returned to Damascus, and being super- 
naturally qualified to be a preacher of the Gos- 
pel, he immediately entered upon his ministry 
in that city. The boldness and success with 
which he enforced the truths of Christianity 
s0 irritated the unbelieving Jews, that they re- 
solved to put him to death (0), but, this de- 
sign being known, the disciples conveyed him 
privately out of Damascus, and he went to 
Jerusalem. 

The Christians of Jerusalem, remembering 
Paul's former hostility to the Gospel, and having 
no authentic account of any change in his 
sentiments or conduct, at first refused to receive 
him; but being assured by Barnabas (p) of 
Paul’s real conversion, and of his exertions at 

Damascus, 


mean, after he returned from Arabia; and some have 
thought, that it was ordered by Divine Providence, that 
there should be an interval of retirement and quiet be- 
tween Paul’s violent persecution of Christians and hy 
zealous propagation of the Gospel. Nec hoc, says 
St. Jerome, segnitia aposteli deputaadum, si frustra in 
Arabia fuerit ; sed quod aliqua dispensatio et Dei preecep- 
tum fuerit, ut taceret. In Gal.c. 1. v. 17. 

(0) Acts, c. 9. v. 23. 

(p) Acts, c.g. v.27. It does not appear in what 
manner Barnabas was himself informed of Paul's con- 
version, 
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Damascus, they acknowledged him as a disciple. 
He remained only fifteen days among them (¢/, 
and he saw none of the Apostles, except Peter 
and James. It is probable that the other Apostles 
were at this fime absent from Jerusalem, exer- 
¢ising their ministry at different places. The 
zeal with which Paul preached at Jerusalem had 
the same effect as at Damascus: he became so 
obnoxious to the Hellenistic Jews, that they 
began to consider how they might kill him (r), 
which when the brethren knew, they thought it 
rizht that be should leave the city. They ac- 
companied him to Cesarea, and thence he went 
*‘ info the regions of Syria and Cilicia, where 
he preached the faith, which once he destroy- 
ed (s).” . 

Hitherto the preaching of St. Paul, as well as 
of the other Apostles and Teachers, had been con- 
fined to the Jews; but the conversion of Cor- 
nelius, the first Gentile convert, having convinced 
all the Apostles, that “ to the Gentiles also God 
had granted repentance unto life,” Paul was 
soon after conducted by Barnabas from Tarsus, 
which had probably becn the principal place of 
his residence since he left Jerusalem, and they 

both 


(gq) Gal.c. ty. 38. 
(r) Acts, Cc. Q. Vs 2g- 
(3) Gal. c. 1. ¥. a1 and 23. 


40. 


42. 


AA. 
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both began to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles 
at Antioch (¢). Their preaching was attended 
with great success. The first Gentile church was 
now established at Antioch; and in that city, 
and at this time, the disctples were first called 
Christiaris (uz). When these two Apostles had 
been thus employed about a year, a prophet 
called Agabus predicted an approaching famine, 
which would affect the whole land of Judaa. 
Upon the prospect of this calamity, the Chris- 
tians of Antioch made a contribution for their 
brethren in Judea, and sent the money to the 
elders at Jerusalem, by Paul and Barnabas (w ). 
This famine happened soon after, in the fourth or 
fifth year of the emperor Claudius. It is sup- 
posed that St. Paul had the vision, mentioned in 
the Acts (v7), while he was now at Jerusalem 
this second time after his conversion. 

Paul and Barhabas, having executed their 
commission, returned to Antioch, and soon after 
their arrival in that city they were separated, by 
the express direction of the Holy Ghost, from the 

other 

(t) Acts,c. 11. v. 29. 

(u) Acts, c. 11. v.26. Before this time they had 
been called Nazarenes and Galilzans. A particular seet 
ef Christians were afterwards called Nazarenes, 


(w) Acts, c, 11. ¥. 28, &c. 
(a) Acts, ¢, 22. v.17. 
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other Christian teachers and prophets, for the 
purpose of carrying the glad tidings of the Gos- 
pel to the Gentiles of various countries (y).— 
Thus divinely appointed to this important office, 
they set out from Antioch, and preached the 
Gospel suecessively at Salamis and Paphos, two 
cities of the Isle of Cyprus, at Perga in Pam- 
phyla, Antoch in Pisdia, and at Iconium, Ly- 
stra, and Derbe, three cities of Lycaonia. They 
returned to Antioch in Syria, nearly by the saine 
foute. 

This first apostolical journey of St. Paul, in 
which he was accompanied and assisted by Bar- 
habas, is supposed to have occupied about two 
years ; and im the course of it many, both Jews 
and Gentiles, were converted to the Gospel. The 
sermon which Paul preached at Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, the conversion of Sergius Paulus, the two 
miracles which Pau! performed at Paphos and at 
Lystra, the persecutions which he and Barnabas 
suffered at different places from the unbelieving 
Jews, and other circumstances of the journey, are 
recorded in the Acts (z/. 


III. Pave and Barnabas continued at Artioch 


a cpR- 


(7) Acts. 13.v. 1. (&) Acts, c. 13 and ry 


4; 


49. 
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naan them. and: some. Jewish: 

Chsistians of Juda. - These men’ asserted, that 
the Gentile converts could not obtain salvation | 
through: the Gospel, unless they: were circue- 
cised;,.Peul. and Barnabas maintained: the con+ 
trary opinion. (a). . This dispute was carried oni 
for seme time with great earnestness; and - it 
being @.question, in which not only the present, 
but all future Gentile converts, were concemed, 
it was thought right that Paul and Barnabas, 
with some others, should go up’ to Jerusalem to 
consult the apesties and sliders concerning it.— 
They passed through Phoenicia and Sasnaria; 
and upen their asrival at Jerusalem (6), a council 
was assembled for the purpose of discussing this 
important point. Peter and James the Less were 
present, and delivered their sentiments, which 
coincided with those of Paul and Barnabas; and 
after much deliberation it. was agreed, that nei- 
ther cireumcision, nor conformity to any part of 
the ritual Law of Moses, was necessary in Gentile 
converts; but that it should be recommended 
to. thes to abstain from: certiin ‘specified things 
prohibited by that Law, lest -their indulgence. in 
then: 


(a) Acts, es 1S: Vo I. and 2. (5) Gal. Co Re'Vs be 
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them should give offence to their brethren of the 
circumcision, who were still very zealous for the 
observance of the ceremonial part of their antient 
religion. ‘This decision, which was declared to 
have the sanction of the Holy Ghost, was com- 
municated to the Gentile Christians of Syria and 
Cilicia by a letter written in the name of the 
apostles, elders, and whole church at Jerusalem, 
and conveyed by Judas and Silas, who accom- 
panied Paul and Barnabas to Antioch for that 
purpose. 

Though the Mosaic institution was pronounced 
by this high authority not to be obligatory upon 
those who had embraced the Gospel, yet the 
attachment of the Jewish Christians to the rites 
and ceremonies, to which they had been so long 
accustomed, continued to be the cause of fre- 
quent dissensions in the Church of Christ; and 
we find that St. Paul, upon several occasions (c), 
subsequent to the council at Jerusalem, conformed 
to the Law of Moses, not indeed as a matter of 
necessity, but in compliance with the prejudices 
of the Jews, and that he might make them 
better disposed to the reception of the Gospel : 
‘** And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews (d).” 


Not 
-(¢) Acts, c. 26, v. 3. Acts, c. 21. v. 26. 


(d) 1 Cor.c. 9. v. 20. 
Vou, I. Aa. 


5,0. 
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Not long after Paul’s return to Antioch, Peter 
came thither (e/, and at first associated treely 
with the Gentile converts; but he afterwards 
withdrew himself from them, through fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of some Jewish Christians, 
who had come from Jerusalem. Paul publicly, 
and with great severity, reproved him for this in- 
stance of weakness or dissimulation, and pointed 
out the impropriety and inconsistency of such 
conduct. This circumstance, among many others, 
shews with what a jealous eye the Jewish Chris- 
tians looked upon Heathen converts. 


IV. Paut, having preached a short time at 
Antioch, proposed to Barnabas, that they should 
visit the churches, which they had founded in 
different cities (f). Barnabas readily consented ; 
but while they were preparing for the journey, 
there arose the disagreement bctween them al- 
ready mentioned (g'), and which ended in their 
separation. In consequence of this dispute with 
Barnabas, Paul chose Silas for his companion, 
and they set out together from Antioch. They 
travelled through Syria and Cilicia, confirming 
the churches, and then came te Derbe and 


Lystra 


(¢) Gal.c. 2.v. 11, (f)- Acts, Co 1§ Vo 36> 
(g) In the history of St. Marx, 
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Lystra (h). Thence they went through Phrygia 
and Galatia, and being desirous of going int 
Asia Propria, or the Proconsular Asia (7), th 
were forbidden by the Holy Ghost. They 
therefore went into Mysia; and not being per- 
mitted by the Holy Ghost to go into Bithynia, 
as they had intended, they went to Troas. While 
Paul was there, a vision appeared to him in the 
night, ‘“ There stood a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us.” Paul knew this vision to be a 
command from Heaven, and in obedience to it 
immediately sailed from Troas to Samothracia, 
and the next day to Neapolis, a city of Thrace ; 
and thence he went to Philippi, the principal 
city of that part of Macedonia. Paul remained 
some time at Philippi, preaching the Gospel ; 
and several occurrences, which took place in that 
city, are recorded in the Acts (*/. 

Thence he went through Ampbhipolis and 
Apollonia to Thessalonica (/), where he preached 
in the synagogues of the Jews on three successive 
sabbath days. Some of the Jews, and many of 

the 

(4) Acts, c. 16. 

(#) That part of Asia in which are Ephesus, Mix 
letus, &c. 

(k) C. 16. v. 32, &c. 

() Acts, c. 17. 
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the Gentiles of both sexes, embraced the Gos- 

1; but the unbelieving Jews, moved with envy 

1d indignation at the success of St. Paul's 
‘preaching, excited a great disturbance in the 
city, and irritated the populace so much against 
hm, that the brethren, anxious for his: safety, 
thought it prudent to send him to Beroea, where 
he met with a better reception than he had 
experienced at Thessalonica. The Beroeans heard 
his instructions with attention and candour, and 
having compared his doctrines with the antient 
Scriptures, and being satisfied that Jesus, whom 
he preached, was the promised Messiah, they em- 
braced the Gospel; but his enemies at Thessa- 
lonica, being informed of his success at Bereea, 
came thither, and by their endeavours to stir up 
the people against him, compelled him to leave 
that city also. 

He went thence to Athens (m). ‘The inha- 
bitants of that once illustrious seat of learning 
are represented as being at this time in the 
highest degree addicted to idolatry and super- 
stition, and as passing their time in the most 
frivolous manner. St. Paul “ disputed in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them that 
met with him.” Some of the stoic and epicu- 

rean 
(m) Acts; c. 17. v. 15. 
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rean philosophers, upon his preaching to them 
Jesus and the Resurrection, thonght him a setter 
forth of strange gods, and accused him as such 
"before the court of Areopagus, to which the cog- 
nizance of all religious controversies belonged.— 
Paul defended himself with great eloquence 
before this august assembly, and in explaiming the 
nature of the Gospel doctrines, he introduced 
the awful subject of the day of judgment, and 
appealed to our Saviour’s restoration'to life as a 
pledge and assurance that all men will hereafter 
rise from the dead: ‘“‘ And when they heard of 
the resurrection of the dead, some mocked, and 
others said, we will hear thee again of this mat- 
ter; so Paul departed from among them (7). ” 
It does not appear that Paul was again summoned 
before the court of Areopagus, or that those of 
its members, who expressed an intention of hear- 
ing him again, ever sent for him in private.— 
I1owever, his preaching at Athens was not alto- 
gether ineffectual, fur some of the Athenians were 
converted to the Gospel, and among the” rest 
Dionysius the Areopagite (0), and a woman of 
distinction named Damaris, 


From 


(a) Acts, c. 17. v. 32 & 33. 
(0) Acts, c. 17. v. 34. Eusebius mentions this Dio- 
nysius as the first Bishop of Athens. 
AAZ . 


51. 
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From Athens, Paul went to Corinth (p), and 
lived in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, two 
Jews, who being compelled to leave Rome in 
consequence of Claudius’s edict against the Jews, 
had lately settled at Corinth. St. Paul was 
induced to take up his residence with them, 
because, like himself, they were tent-makers. At 
first he preached to the Jews in their synagogue; 
but upon their violently opposing his doctrine, 
he declared that from that time he would preach 
to the Gentiles only (¢); and accordingly he 
afterwards delivered his instructions in the house 
of one Justus, who lived near the synagogue, 
Among the few Jews, who embraced the Gospel, 
were Crispus, thé ruler of the synagogue, and his 
family ; and many of the Gentile Corinthians 
“* hearing believed, and were baptized.” Paul was 
encouraged in a vision to persevere in his exer- 
tions to convert the inhabitants of Corinth; and 
although he met with great opposition and 
disturbance from the unbelieving Jews, and was 
accused by them before Gallio (+), the Roman 
governor of Achaia, he continued there a year 

and 


(p) Acts, c. 18. 

(q) This declaration must be considered as confined 
to Corinth, for we find him afterwards preaching in 
many synagogues of the Jews at other places. 

(r) Gallio was the elder brother of Seneca the phi« 
losopher, 
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and’ six months (s), “ teaching the word of God.” 
During this time he supported himself by work- 
ing at his trade of tent-making, that he might 
not be burthensome to the disciples. | 

From Corinth Paul sailed into Syria, and 
thence he went to Ephesus. The Ephesians, 
upon hearing the Gospel explained by Paul, 
desired that he would continue with them; 
but as it was necessary for him to keep the 
approaching feast at Jerusalem, he could not 
coinply with their request ; however he promised 
that, with the permission of God, he would 
return to them. Ile sailed from Ephesus to 
Cesarea, and is supposed to have arrived at 
Jerusalem just before the feast of Pentecost. Af- 
ter the feast he went to Antioch: and this was 
the conclusion of his second azostolical journey, 53. 
tn which he was accompanied by Silas; and in 
part of it, Luke and Timothy were also with him. 


V. Havixe made a short stay at Antioch, 
Paul set out upon his third apostolical journey. 


He passed through Galatia (¢) and Phrygia, 


, confirming 


(s) In this time he wrote his two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, and probably that to the Galatians. 

(t) It is probable that St. Paul went into Galatia be- 
fore he went to Ephesus, to learn what effect his Epistles 
co the Galatians had produced, and to correct any errors 
which might still remain. Vide Gal. c. 4. y 19 86 20 
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confirming the Christians of those countries ; and 
54. thence, according to his promise, he went to 
Ephesus (wu). He found there some disciples, who 
had only been baptized with John’s baptism: 
he directed that they should be baptized in the 
name of Jesus, and then he communicated to 
them the Holy Ghost. He preached for the 
space of three months in the synagogue; but the 
Jews being hardened beyond conviction, and 
speaking reproachfully of the Christian religion 
before the multitude, he left them; and from 
that time he delivered his instructions in the 
school of a person called Tyrannus, who was 
probably a Gentile. Paul continued to preach 
in this place about two years (7), so that all the 
inhabitants of that part of Asia Minor “ heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and 
Greeks.” He also performed many miracles at 
Ephesus; and not only great numbers of people 
were converted to Christianity, but many also of 
those, whoa in this superstitious city used incan- 
| tations 

(u) Acts, c. 19. 

(x) During this stay of &t. Paul at Ephesus, he wrote 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, probably in the be- 
ginning of the year 56; and from this Epistle we learn 
that he supported himself by his own labour at Ephesus, 


as he had before done at Corinth. 1 Cor.c. 4. v.11 8 
12. He alludes to the same thing in his speech to the 


Ephesian elders at Miletus, Acts, c. 20. v. 34. 
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tations and magical arts, professed their belief in 
the Gospel, and renounced their former practices 
by publicly burning their books, 

Such was the general success of Paul's preach- 
ing at Ephesus. But Demetrius, a silversmith, 
who sold models of the temple and image of 
Diana, observing the tendency, of the Gospei to 
put an end toevery thing connected with idolatry, 
represented to the workmen employed by him, 
and to others of the same occupation, that not 
only their trade would be ruined, which they knew 
by experience to be very lucrative, but also that 
the temple of their “ great goddess Diana,’’ the 
pride and glory of their city, would be brought into 
discredit and contempt, if Paul were permitted 
to propagate his doctrines, and to persuade the 
people “‘ that they be no gods, which are made 
with hands ;” these men, thus instigated both 
by interest and by superstition, raised a great 
tumult in the city, and probably would have 
proceeded to extremities against Paul and his 
compantons, if the chict magistrate had not 
interposed, and by his authority dispersed the 
multitude. , 

Previous to this disturbance Paul had intended 
to continue at Ephesus till Titus should return, 
whom he had sent (y) to inquire into the 

state 
(y)2 Corec. 12.v. 18. 
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state of the church at Corinth, He now 
thought it prudent to go from Ephesus (x) 
immediately ; and having taken an affectionate 
56. leave. of the discipies, he set out for Troas ( a), 
where he expected to mect Titus. Titus how- 
ever, from some cause which is not known, did 
not come to Troas, and Paul was cncouraged té 
pass over into Macedonia, with the hope of 
making converts. He met Titus there (6), and 
sent him back (c), with several other persons, to 
apprize the Corinthians of his intention to visit 
them shortly. St. Paul, after preaching in 
Maccdonia, and receiving from the Christians of 
that country liberal contributions for their poor 
7, brethren in Judea (d), went to Corinth, and 
remained there about three months (e). The 
(Christians also of Corinth, and of the rest of 
Achaia, contributed to the rehef of their brethren ° 

in Judea. 
St. Paul's intention was to have sailed from 
Corinth into Syria; but being informed, that 
some 


(z) Acts, c. 20. 

(a) 2 Cor.c. 2. v. 12 &or3. 

(5) 2 Cor.c. 7. v. 6. 

(c) Sc. Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written at this time, and sent by Titus. 

(d) 2 Cor.c. 8. v. 1. 

(¢) Just before Paul left Corinth, he wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans, probably in the beginning of the year 58. 

| 15 
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some unbelieving Jews, who had discovered his 
intention, lay in wait for him, he changed his 
plan, passed through Macedonia, and sailed from 58 
Philippi to Troas in five days. He staid at 
Troas seven days, and preached to the Christians 
on the first (f) day of the week, the day on 
which 


(f) It has been observed in a former partof this work, 
that immediately after the creation, “ God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it,” and thus ordained that every 
seventh day, or one day m seven, should be exempted from 
the ordinary cares and business of the world, and more 
immediately dedicated to religious uses and the service cf 
God. This ordinance, which from the nature of its 
origin, must necessarily be binding upon all mankind, 
was repeated as onc of theten commandments given from 
Mount Sinai, which our Lord expressly declared to be 
of perpetual obligation. Matthew, c. 5. v.17, 18, & 
19. The strict observance of the seventh day, or sabbath, 
was enforced upon the Jewish nation by peculiar com- 
mands adapted to the general tenor of institutions de- 
signed to separate them from the rest of the world, and 
declared to be founded in circumstances peculiar to that 
people: “ Remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand, and by a stretched 
out arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the sabbath day.” Deut. c. 5. v.15. . These 
positive injunctions, designed to commemorate their deli- 
verance from Egypuan bondage, which was “ ashadow 
of things to come,” Col. c. 2. v. 17, were of a tempo- 
rary nature, and ceased to be binding upon them whén 
the Jewish law was abrogated by the coming of the 
Messiah; and the Saviour of the world having risen 

from 
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which they were accustomed te meet for the 
purpose of religious worship. From Troas he 
went by land to Assos, and thence he sailed 
to Mitylene, and trom Mitylene to Miletus. 
Being desirous of reaching Jerusalem before 
the feast of Pentecost, he could not allow time 
to go to Ephesus, and tlierefore he sent for the 
elders of the Ephesian church to Miletus (g), and 
gave thein instructions, and prayed with them. 
Tic toid them that he should see them no more, 

which 


from the dead-on the first day of the week, that day was 
then appointed to be set apart for the purpose of religious 
worship, according to the original institution at the crea- 
tion, to commemorate the emancipation of all mankind 
from the power of sin and death. The sacred writers do 
not mention that the Apostles reccived any express direc~ 
tion to make this change in the day which had been solong 
appropriated to the service of God, but as we know that 
they acted by Jnspiration on all occasions where religious 
doctrines or duties were concerned, it is impossibleto doubt 
their authority upon this point; and indeed this change 
seems clearly to have been sanctioned by the appearance 
of Christ in the midst of them, when they were assembled 
together, John c. 20. v. 39, and by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, both on the first day of the week. It is 
difficult to imagine circumstances inore strikingly calcu- 
lated to prove the universal and perpetual obligation of 
devoting “the seventh day,’ or one day in seven, as 
“holy to the Lord,” and the abolition of the Jewish 
ritual by the establishment of Christianity. 

(g) Miletus was about fifty miles to the south of 
Ephesus. 
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which impressed them with the dcepest sorrow (4), 
From Miletus he sailed by Coos, Rhodes, and 
Patara in Lycia, to Tyre (7). Finding some 
disciples at Tyre, he staid with them several days, 
and then went to Ptolemais, and thence to Cesa- 
rea. While Paul was at Cesarea, the prophet 
Agahbus foretold by the Holy Ghost, that Paul, if 
he went to Jerusalem, would suffer much from 
the Jews. This prediction caused great uneasi- 
ness to Paul's friends, and they endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his intention of going thither. 
Paul, however, would not listen to their entrea- 
ties, but declared that he was ready to die at 
Jerusalem, if it were necessary, for the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Seeing him thus resolute, they 
desisted from their importunities, and accompanied 
him to Jerusalem, where he is supposed to have 
arrived just before the feast of Pentecost, a. p. 58. 
This may be considered as the end of St. Paul's 
third apostolical journey. 


VI. Pavut was received by the Apostles and 
other Chnistians at Jerusalem with great joy and 
panes and his account of the success of his 


ministry . 
(h) It is however highly probable that St. Paul was 
at Ephesus after his first imprisonment at Rome, as will 
appear when we consider the date of the first Epistle to 
Timothy. 
(3) Acts, c. 24. 
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ministry, and of the collections which he had made 
among the Christians of Macedonia and Achaia 
for the relicf of their brethren in Judea, 
afforded them much satisfaction; but not long 
after his arrival at Jerusalem, some Jews of Asia, 
who had probably in their own country witnessed 
Paul’s zeal in spreading Christianity among the 
Gentiles, seeing him one day in the temple 
endeavoured to excite a tumult, by crying out, 
that he was the man who was aiming to destroy 
all distinction between Jew and Gentile; who 
taught things contrary to the Law of Moses; and 
who had polluted the holy temple, by bringing 
into it uncircumcised heathens (4). This repre- 
sentation did not fail to enrage the multitude 
against Paul; they seized him, dragged him out 
of the temple, beat him, and were upon the 
point of putting him to death, when he was 
rescued out of their hands by Lysias, a Roman 
tribune, and the principal military officer then 
at Jerusalem. Lysias instantly bound Paul with 
two chains, concluding that he had been guilty. 
of some heinous crime; but the uproar was so 
great, that he could not learn who he was, or 
what he had done, and therefore he committed 
him 
(4) It was death for any Gentile to enter into that 
part of the temple, which was called the second court, or 
court of the Israelites, . 
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him to custody, that he might afterwards inquire 
into the nature of his offence. As he wag 
conducting him to the castle "Antonia (/), Paul 
obtained permission from him to address the 
people : be began by stating to them his former 
attachment to the Law of Moses (m), and his 
zealous persecution of the Christians; he then 
proceeded to relate the circumstances of his 
miraculous conversion; and when he asserted that 
he was commissioned by God himself to announce 
salvation to the, Gentiles through faith in the 
Messiah, they interrupted him with violent 
exclamations, shewed the strongest marks of 
indignation, and declared that he was not worthy 
to live. Lysias, observing the fury of the multi- 
tude, commanded that Paul should be carried 
into the castle, and examined by scourging. 
While the soldiers were binding him with thongs 
for that purpose, he informed the centurion who 
attended, that he was a Roman citizens The’ 
centurion went to the tribune, and advised him 
to be cautious in what he did to his prisoner, as 
he was a citizen of Rome. This intelligence 
. alarmed 


(4) This Castle was built by Herod the Great, and 
called Antonia from his friend Mark Antony; it was 
afterwards made a garrison for the Romans, when Judza 
became a Roman province. 

(mn) Acts, €. 22. 
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alarmed Lysths, who had already violated the pri- 
vileges of a Roman citizen by binding Paul (n) ; 
and he immediately desisted from his design of 
examining him bg torture. 

_ The next morning “ he loosed him from his 
bands,” and brought him before the Sanhedrim, 
or Jewish council (0); but great altercation and 
confusion arising, Lysias, fearing lest Paul should 
be pulled to pieces, again interposed with his 
soldiers, and conducted him back to the castle. 
While Paul was asleep that night, Jesus appeared 
to him, and said, “‘ Be of good cheer, Paul ; for 
as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must 
thou bear witness also at Rome (p).” The next 
day Lysias was informed that more than forty 
persons had entered into a conspiracy to assassinate 
Paul, and therefore he sent him the following 
evening undcr a strong guard to Cesarea, where 
Felix the Roman governor resided. Lysias wrote 
a letter to Felix, explaining the circumstances 
which originally induced him to apprehend Paul, 
and now to send him to Cesarea. Five days 


. after, 
(n) Though a Roman citizen might not be bound 
with thongs by way of punishment, or in order to be 
scourged, yet he might be chained to a soldier, or kept 
in custody, if he were suspected of being guilty of any 
crime. 
(0) Acts, c. 23. (p) Acts, c, 23. v. IX. 
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after (q), Ananias the high priest,*with the el- 
ders, and a certain orator or advocate named 
Tertullus, went to Cesarea. for the purpose of 
atcusing Paul before Felix. Tartullus stated the 
charges against him, apd Paul made his defence. 
Felix, having heard both of them, said that he 
would inquire more fully into the business. when 
Lysias should come to Cesarea ; and in the mean- 
time he commanded the ‘centurion to keep Paul 
as a prisoner at large, and to allow his friends 
to have access to him. 

It does not appear that Felix ever took any 
farther step in this trial; but not lony after, he 
and his wife Drusilla (7), who was a Jewess, 
sent for Paul to hear him “‘ concerning the faith 
in Christ.” Paul knew the characters of the 
persons before whom he was to speak, and en- 
larged upon such points as were likely to affect 
them: ‘and as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment-to come, Felix trem- 
‘bled, and answered, Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee.” I'clix was a man of profligate life and 
corrupt principles; and this discourse of the 

Apostle, 

(q) C. 24. 

(r) Drusilla was the daughter of the elder Agrippa, 
and sister to king Agrippa and Bernice, before whom 
Paul afterwards pleaded, 

Vou I. Ba 
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Apostle, théugh it caused a temporary remorse 
of conscience, and excited some dread of future 
punishment, made no lasting impression upon 
his mind; on the contrary, he frequently sent 
for Paul afterwards, not for the purpose of hear- 
ing the great truths of the Gospel explained and 
enforced, but with the hope that he would offer 
him money for his release. 

At the end of two -years Felix resigned the 
government of Judea to Portius Festus, and, 
with a view of gratifying the Jews, he left Paul a 
prisoner at Ceesarea. ‘Ilivee days after Festus 
landed at Caesarea (s} he went up to Jerusalem ; 
and the high priest and the principal Jews, still 
retaining their malice, requested their new gover- 
nor to send for Paul from Cesarea. Their in- 
tention was to have murdered him upon the road; 
but Festus refueed to send for him, stating, that 
he should shortly return to Caesarca, and that he 
would try him there. In about ten days T’estus 
went to Czsarea, and the day after his arrival 
Paul was brought before him; and the Jews, 
who had come from Jerusalem for that purpose, 
“ laid many and grievous complaints against him, 
which they could not prove.” Paul defended 
himself by declaring in a few simple words, that 
he had been guilty of no offence, either against 

the 
(s) Acts, c. 25. 
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the law of Moses, or the authority of Cesar ; 
but Festus, wishing to ingratiate himself with 
the Jews, asked Paul, whether he were willing 
to be tried at Jerusalem? he again asserted his 
innocence, and availing himself of his privilege 
as a Roman Citizen, appealed to the emperor 
himself: and Festus, after some deliberation, m= 
formed him, that he should be sent to the em- 
peror, as he desired. — - 

Not long after, king Agrippa, with his sister 
Bernice, came to congratulate Festus upon his 
accession to the government of Judea. Festus 
acquainted him with ail the circumstances rela- 
tive to Paul; and Agrippa expressing a desire 
to hear Paul, Festus promised that he should 
hear him the next day. Accordingly, on the 
following morning Paul was brought in bonds 
before Agrippa, Bernice, the military officers, 
and principal persons of the city. Festus repre- 
sented to the assembly, that the Jews had laid 
very heavy charges against Paul, declaring that 
he was not worthy to live; that he had himself 
found no guilt of that description in him, but 
upon his appealing to Cesar, he had determined 
to send him immediately to Rome; and that he. 
had now brought him before them, and especially 
before Agrippa, that after examination he might 
be enabled to state to the emperor, as it was his 

BB2 daty 


60. 
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duty to do, the nature of the crimes alleged 
against him. ‘Then Agrippa (7), who is said to 
have been well acquainted both with the Jewish 
and Roman laws, told Paul, that he was per- 
mitted to speak for himself. In the course of 
his defence, Paul argued so forcibly in support 
of the Gospel, and justified his own conduct in 
se satisfattory a manner, that Agrippa acknow- 
ledged himself almost persuaded to be a Christian, 
and declared that Paul might have been set at 
liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cesar. 
After an appeal was made to the emperor, the 
judge, from whom the appeal was made, could 
neither condemn nor release the prisoner. | 
St. Paul (a), and several other prisoners, were 
delivered to Julius, a centurion, to be conveyed to 
Rome (.r). St. Luke has recorded the circum- 
stances of this voyage: it was long and danger- 
ous, and the vessel was wrecked upon the isle 
of 


(«) Acts, c. 26. 

(u) There is no account of any Epistle written by 
St. Paul during his long tmprisonment in Judea, This 
was not owing to any strictness in his confinement, for 
Felix ‘‘ commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and to let 
him have liberty; and that he should forbid none of his 
acquaintance to minister or come unto him.” Acts, 


C. 24. V. 23. 


(x) Acts, c. 27. 
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of Melita (y). No lives however were last ; 
and Paul, upon his arrival at Rome, was com- 
mitted to the care of the captain of the guard. 
The Scriptures do not inform us whether he was 
ever tried before Nero, who was at this time 
emperor of Rome; and the learned (z) are much 
divided in their opinion upon that point. I am 
inclined to think, from the silence of St. Luke, 
that Paul was not now brought to any trial at 
Rome. St. Luke only says, ‘“ Paul was suffered 
to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept 
him. And Paul dwelt two whole years (a) in 
his own hired house, and received all that came 
in unto him, preaching the kingdem of God, 
and tcaching those things which cancersn the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all canfidence, no man 
forbidding him.” Paul, during his confinement, 
converted some Jews resident at Rome, and 
many Gentiles, and among the rest, several per- 


sons belonging to the emperor’s houshold (6). 
VIE. Tue 


fy) Acts,c.28. Vide Mr. Bryant’s Essay. 

(z) Vide Lardner, vol. 6. p. 249. 

(a) During St. Paul’s imfrisonment at Rome, he 
wrote his Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and to Philemon: andit is probable that he ‘wrote 
his Epistle to the Hebrews soon after his release. 

(4) Philip. c. 4 v.22. Chrysostom mentions a cup- 
bearer and a concubine of Nero, who were convested, 
by St. Paul. ; 

BER 


61 


63. 
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VII. Tir Scripture history ends with this re- 
lease of St. Paul from his two years imprisonment 
at Rome (c); and no antient author has left us 
any particulars of the remaining part of this 
Apostle’s life. It seems probable, that immedi- 
ately after he recovered his liberty, he went to Je- 
rusalem; and that afterwards he travelled through 
Asia Minor, Crete, Macedonia, and Greece, con- 
firming his converts, and regulating the affairs of 
the different churches which he had planted in 


those countries (d). Whether at this time he 


also preached the Gospel in Spain (¢), as some 
have 

(c) It is to be observed, that the Acts do not contain 
2 complete history of St. Paul even to this period; for 
before he wrote his second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
that 1s, before the year 57, he had been five times scourg- 
ed by the Jews, twice beaten with rods, and thrice ship- 
wrecked, none of which circumstances are mentioned 
in the Acts. 

(d) St. Paul probably wrote his first Epistle to Timo- 
thy, and his Epistle to Titus, at this time, that is, be- 
tween his first and second imprisonments at Rome. Some 
modern authors consider St. Paul as making two apos- 
tolical journies after the first of these imprisonments ; 
the first by way of Crete, through Judza, to Antioch; 
the second, from Antioch, through Syria, Cilicia, 
Phrygia, Macedonia, and thence to Rome; but I find 
no. mention of these journies in any antient author. 

: (e) The opinion that St. Paul preached the Gospel in 
: 120 Spain 
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have imagined, is very uncertain. It was the 
unanimous tradition of the church, that St. Paul 
returned to Rome; that he underwent a second 
‘imprisonment there (f), and at last was put to 
death by the emperor Nero. Tacitus ( g) and 
Suetonius (fA) have mentioned a dreadful fire 
which happened at Rome in the time of Nero. 
It was believed, though probably without any 
reason, that the emperor himself was the author 
of that fire; but to remove the odium from 
himself, he chose to attribute it to the Christians; 
and to give some colour to that unjust impu-. 
tation, he persecuted them with the utmost 
cruelty. In this persecution Peter and Paul 
suffered martyrdom, probably in the year 65; 
and if we may credit Sulpitius Severus, a writer 
of the fifth century, the former was crucified, 


and the latter beheaded (2). 
VIII. Sr. 


Spain probably arose from the following passage in his 
Epistle to the Romans, “* Whensoever I take my jour- 
ney into Spain, I will come to you,” but we have no 
certain information whether he ever went into Spain or 
not. Itseems, however, clear, that in the year 58 hein- 
tended to go thither; but it should be remembered that 
this was five years before his release from imprisonment. 

(4) St. Paul wrote his second Epistle to Timothy dur- 
ing his second imprisonment at Rome. 

(z) Tac. Ann, lib, 15. cap. 44. “ 

(4) Suet. Nero. cap. 38. (#) Lib. 2, cap. 4t6 , 

, BB4 
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VIII. Sr. Paut was a person of great natural 
abilities, of quick apprehension, strong passions, 
firm resolution, and irreproachable life: he was 
conversant with Grecian (4) and Jewish litera- 
ture; and gave early proofs of an active and 
zealous disposition. If we may be allowed to 
consider his character, independent of his su- 
pefnatural endowments, we may pronounce that 
he was well qualified to have risen to distinction 
and eminence, and that he was by nature pe- 
culiarly adapted to the high office to which it 
pleased God to call him. Asa minister of the 
Gospel, he displayed the most unwearied per- 
severance and undaunted courage. He was 
deterred by no difficulty or danger, and en- 
dured a great variety of persecutions with pa- 
tience and cheerfulness. He gloried in being 

thought 

(&) St. Paul is the only writer of the New Testament 
who has quoted any Greek profane author: the apoph- 
thegm in the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 

Doaspovow non xencd” ouirses name, 
is an Iambic from Menanders and the character of the 
Cretans, in the first chapter of the Epistle to Titus, 
Kenres cet Pevotas, xan One, yaotepes apyaty 
is an hexameter from Epimenides. St. Paul also. quoted 
Aratus in his speech at Athens, as recorded by St. Luke 
aghe seventeenth chapter of the Acts: 
Ts yap was yevos Expey, 
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thought worthy of suffering for the name of 
Jesus, and continued with unabated zeal to 
maintain the truth of Christianity against its bit- 
terest and most powerful enemies. He was the 
principal instrument under Providence of spread- 
ing the Gospel among the Gentiles; and we 
have seen that his labours lasted througi: many 
years, and reached over a considerable extent of 
country. Though emphatically styled the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, he began his ministry 
in almost every city, by preaching im the syna- 
gogue of the Jews (7); and though he owed 
by far the greater part of his persecutions to the 
opposition and malice of that proud and obsti- 
nate people, whose rcsentment he particularly ijn- 
curred by maintaining that the Gentiles were to 
be admitted to an indiscriminate participation of 
the benefits of the new dispensation (77), ye 
it rarely happened in any place, that some of 
the Jews did not yield to his arguments, and 
embrace the Gospel. He watched with pater- 
nal care over the churches which he had found- 
ed, and was always ready to strengthen the 
faith, and regulate the conduct of his converts, 


by 


(!) The Jews were at this time so dispersed through- 
out the world, that there was scarcely any considerable 
gity in which they had not a synagogue. 

(m) Vide Paley’s Horz Paul. c. 8. a, 1. 


a 
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by such directions and advice as their circum- 
stances might require. 

The exertions of St. Paul in the cause of 
Christianity were not confined to personal 
instruction: he also wrote fourteen Epistles to 
individuals or churches, which are now extant, 
and form a part of our canon. In these letters 
of the Apostle, there are those obscurities and 
difficulties which belong to epistolary writing, 
Many circumstances are mentioned with bre- 
vity, and many opinions and facts are barely 
alluded to, as being well known to the persons 
whom he addresses, but which it 1s very diffi- 
cult at this distant period to discover and ascer- 
tain. He does not formally announce the sub- 
jects which he means to discuss ; he enters. upon 
them abruptly, and makes frequent transitions 
Without any intimation or notice; he answers 
objections without stating them, and abounds 
in parentheses, which are not always easily dis- 
cerned. Perspicuity, indeed, and a strict ad- 
herence to the rules of composition, were scarcely 
compatible with the fervour of his imagination 
and the rapidity of His thoughts. “ He is,” 
says Mr. Locke, “ full of the matter he treats ; 
and writes with warmth, which usually neglects 
method, and those partitions and pauses, which 
gmen educated in. the schools of rhetoricians 

usually 
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usually observe. There is, however, a real con- 
nection and coherence in all his writings; and 
his reasoning, although it may sometimes seem 
to be desultory, will always be found to be cor- 
rect and convincing (7). Instead of the beau- 
ties which arise from a nice arrangement of 
words, an harmonious cadence of periods, and 
an artificial structure of sentences, we have a 
style at once concise and highly figurative, and 
a striking peculiarity and uncommon energy of 
language. Whenever he speaks of the doctrines 
and excellency of the Christian religion, en- 
larges upon the nature and attributes of the 
Deity, or terrifies with the dread of divine 
judgements, his style rises with the subject ; and 
while our minds are impressed with the justness 
and the dignity of the sentiments, we cannot 

but 


(1) «St. Paul, Iam apt to believe,” says Dr. Paley, 
‘«‘ has been sometimes accused of inconclusive reasoning, 
by our mistaking that for reasoning which was only in- 
tended for illustration. He is not to be read as a man, 
whose own persuasion of the truth of what he taught al- 
ways or solely depended upon the views, under which he 
represents it in his writing$’. Taking for granted the 
certainty of his doctrine, as resting upon the Revelation 
that had been imparted to him, he exhibits it frequently 
to the conception of his readers under images and alle- 
gories, in which, if any analogy may be perceived, or 
even sometimes a poetic resemblance be found, it 3s all 
perhaps that is required.” Horz Paul. p. 210. 
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but admire the force and sublimity of the ex- 
pressions. Though he never departs from the 
authority of the apostolic character, yet the sen- 
sibility of bis own heart frequently leads him to 
appeal to the feelings and affections of those to 
whom he writcs; and the zeal of bis temper 
is so constantly apparent throughout his Epistles, 
that no one can read them with attention, with- 
out catching some portion af that fire by which 
bo was arumatcd. 
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GENUINENESS ann ARRANGEMENT 
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ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 








OF the fourteen Epistles ascribed to St. Paul (a) 
in our canon, the first thirteen have, in all ages 
of the Church, been universally acknowledged to 
be written by that Apostle. Some doubts have 
been entertained, as we shall see hereafter, con- 
cerning the Epistle to the Hebrews. As the 
testimonies in favour of the Genuineness of these 
thirteen Epistles are nearly the same, I shall, to 
avoid repetition, state them all at once; and I 
am the more inclined to do this, because the 
style of these different Epistles is so exactly the 
same, and of so peculias a kind (0), that what- 
ever 

(a2) The learned are not agreed whether these be the 
only Epistles which St. Paul wrote. I am inclined to 
chink they are, as no other Epistle written by this Apostle 


38 quoted or referred to by any of the Fathers. 
(6) Vide Paley’s Hore Paul. c. 1. p. 16. 
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ever proves any one of them to be genuine, may 
be considered as a proof of the Genuineness of 
them all. 

Clement of Rome expressly ascribes the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians to St. Paul, and it is 
quoted by Polycarp ; Ignatius and Polycarp both 
quote the Epistle to the Ephesians ; and Poly- 
carp also quotes the Epistle to the Philippians. 
Besides these quotations, all the thirteen Epistles, 
except the short one to Philemon, are plainly 
referred to by one or more of the apostolical Fa- 
thers, although they do not say that they were 
written by St. Paul. Justin Martyr does not 
quote by name any one of St. Paul’s Epistles ; 
but there are passages in his remaming works, 
which may be considered as allusions to seven of 
them ; namely, to the Epistle to the Romans, to 
the first of the Corinthians, to the Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and second of 
the Thessalonians. Athenagoras quotes the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Theophilus of 
Antioch refers to the Romans, to the first and 
second of the Corinthians, to the Ephesians, Phi- 
lippians, Colossians, first of Timothy and Titus. 
All the thirteen Epistles, except that to Phile- 
mon, are quoted by Ireneus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Cyprian; and all, without any 
exception, are quoted by Tertullian, Origen, 

Dionysius 
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Dionysius of Alexandria, Eusebius, Athanasius, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom. 

These writers reach from the days of the Apos- 
tles to the end of the fourth century, and are 
amply sufficient to establish the Genuineness of 
these Epistles. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
writers of a later date. 

Tke brevity of the Epistle to Philemon, and 
the private nature of its subject, account for its 
not being quoted so early or so frequently as the 
other Epistles of St. Paul. It appears from the 
above statement, that Tertullian is the earliest 
author who mentions this Epistle; but he tells 
us, that it was received by Marcion, who lived 
in the beginning of the second century. It was 
always inserted in every catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament: and, short as it is, it 
bears strong internal marks of being tbe genuine 
production of St. Paul. 

The respective dates of these Epistles will be 
considered when we speak of them separately ; 
but in the mean time we may observe, that they 
are not placed in our Bibles (c) in the order in 
which they were written. . The Epistles to whole 
churches are placed before those which are ad- 
dressed to particular persons. The Epistle to 
the Romans is placed first, probably because, 

when 


(c) The order of these Episties is different in different 
Greek MSS. 
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when the Gospel was propagated, Rome was the 
mistress of the world. The Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians are placed next, because Corinth was 
at that time the capital of Greece. Then comes 
the Epistle to the Galatians, who were not the 
inhabitants of a single city, but of a country in 
Asia Minor, in which several churches had been 
founded. This is followed by the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, Ephesus being the principal city of 
Asia Minor. Philippi was a Roman colony, which 
might, perhaps, cause the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians to be placed before those to the Colossians 
and Thessalonians, whose cities were not distin- 
guished by any particular circumstance. The 
Epistles to Timothy have the precedence among 
those which are written to individuals, because 
there are two of them; or, because they are the 
longest; or, because Timothy was a frequent and 
favourite companion of St. Paul. Then follows 
the Epistle to Titus, who was a preacher of the 
Gospel; and the last of these Epistles is that to 
Philemon, who was probably a private Christian, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews seems to have been 
placed the last of all 5t. Paul’s Epistles, because, 
as was just now observed, some doubts were at first 
entertained whether it were really written by that 
Apostle. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


OF TIE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


I. Date and other Circumstances of this Epistle.— 
Il. The Introduction of the Gospel into Rome.— 
lif. Desigr and Substance of this Epistle. - 


I. Tus Epistle was written from Corinth, 
A.D. 58, being the fourth year of the emperor 
Nero, just before St. Paul set out for Jerusalem 
with the contributions, which the Christians 
of Macedonia and Achaia had made for the 
rclief of their poor brethren in Judea (a). 
It was transcribed, or written as St. Paul dictated 
it, by Tertius (6); and the person who con- 
veyed it to Rome was Phoebe (c), a deaconess of 
the church at Cenchrea, which was the eastern 

port 


(a) Rom.c. 15. v.25 and 26, Acts, c. 20. v. I. 
(6) Rom. c. 16. v. 22. 
(c) Rom.c, 16. v. 1. 


Vou. I. Cec 
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port of the city of Corinth. It is addressed to 
the church at Rome, which consisted partly of 
Jewish, and partly of heathen canverts; anc 
throughout the Epistle it is evident that the 
Apostle has regard to both these descriptions of 
Christians. 


Il. Sr. Paur, when he wrote this Epistle 
had not been at Rome (d), but he had heard an: 
account of the state of the church in that city 
from Aquila and Priscilla, two Christians who 
were banished from thence by the edict of Clau- 
dius; and with whom he lived during his first 
visit to Corinth, Whether any other apostle 
had at this time preached the Gespel-at Rome, 
cannot now be ascertained. Among those who. 
witnessed the effect of the first effusion of the 
Holy Ghost, are mcntioned, ‘ strangers of Rome, 
Jews and Proselytes (e),” that is, persons of the 
Jéwish rcligion, who usually resided at Rome, 
but who had come to Jerusalem to be present at 
the feast of Pentecost. It is highly probable 
that these men, upon their return home, pro- 
claimed the Gospel of Christ ; and we may far- 
ther suppose that many Christians, who had been. 
converted in other places, afterwards settled at 

Rome, 


(d) Rom. c. I. v.13. ¢. 15. v. 23 
(¢) Acts, Cc. 2. Ve 10. 
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Rome, and were the cause of others embracing 


the Gospel CF. De 


III. Bur by whatever means Christianity had 
been introduced into Rome, it seems to have 
flourished there in great purity; for we learn from 
the beginning of this Epistle, that the faith of the 
Roman Christians was at this time much cele- 
brated (g). To confirm them in that faith, and 
to guard them against the errors of Judaizing 

| Christians, 


(f) “Tt may seem,” says Mr. Milner, in his Ec- 
elesiastical History, “ to have been purposely appointed 
by infinite wisdom, that our first accounts of the Roman 
church should be very imperfect, in order to confute the 
proud pretensions to universal dominion which its bishops 
have, with unblushing arrogance, supported for so many 
ages. If a line or two in the Gospels, concerning the 
keys of St. Peter, has been made the foundation of such 
lofty pretensions in his supposed successors to the primacy, 
how would they have gloried if his labours at Rome had 
been so distinctly celebrated, as those of Sr. Paul in se- 
veral churches? What bounds would have been set te 
the pride of ecclesiastical Rome, could she have boasted 
of herself as the mother church, like Jerusalem, or even 
exhibited such trophies of striptural fame, as Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, or Ephesus? The silence of 
Scripture is the more remarkable, because the church 
itself was in an early period by no means insignificant, 
either for the number or piety of its converts ; ‘ their faith 
‘ was spoken of through the whole world.” Romans, 
c.3. v. 8.’ Wol. 1. sect. 12. 

(zg) Rom.c, t. vy. 8. 
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Christians, was the object of this letter, in which 
St. Paul takes occasion te enlarge upon the nature | 
of the Mosaic institution; to explain the funda- 
mental principles and doctrines of Christianity ; 
and to shew that the whole human race, formerly 
divided into Jews and Gentiles, were now to be 
adinitted into the religion ef Jesus, indiscrini- 
nately, and free from every other obligation. 

The Apostle, after expressing his- affection for 
the Roman Chiistians, and asserting that the, 
Gospel is the power of salvation to all who be- 
lieve, takes a comprehensive view of the conduct 
and condition of men under the different dispen- , 
sations of Providence; he shews that ali mankind, 
both Jews and Gentiles, were equally “ under 
in,” and hable to the wrath and punishment of 
Grod; that therefore there was a necessity for an 
universal propitiation and redemption, which 
were now offered to the whole race of men, with- 
out any prefercnce or exception, by the mercy of 
him who is God of the Gentiles as well as of the 
Jews; that faith in Jesus Christ, the universal 

icdcemer, was the only means of obtaining this. 
salvation, which the deeds of the Law were wholly 
incompetent to procure (h); that as the sins of 
the whole world originated fr@m the disobedience 
of Adam, so the justification from those sins was. 


ta: 
(A) First four chapters, 
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tébé derived from the obedience of Christ (7); 
that all distinction between Jew and Gentile was 
now abolished, and the ceremonial law entirely 
ubrogated ; that the unbelieving Jews would be 
excluded from the benefits of the Gospel, while 
the believing Gentiles would be partakers of 
them; and that this rejection of the Jews, and 
call of the Gentiles, were predicted by the Jewish 
prophets Hosea and Isaiah. He then points out 
the superiority of the Christian over the Jewish 
religion, and earnestly exhorts the Romans to 
abandon every species of wickedness, and to 
practise the duties of righteousness and holiness, 
which were now enjoined upon higher sanctions, 
and enforced by more powerful motives (4). In 
the latter part of the Epistle, St. Paul gives some 
practical instructions, and recommends some par- 
ticular virtues ; and he concludes with salutations, 
and a doxology. 

This Epistle is very valuable, on account of 
the arguments and truths which it contains, re- 
lative to the necessity, excellence, and univer- 
sality of the Gospel dispensation. 


(3) Ch. 5. 
(4) Sixth and ve following chapters, 
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P A R T Ii. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


I. State of the Church at Corinth—II. Date of this 
Epistle, and Occasion of its being written. — 
If. Its Contents. 


I. Corinth, situated on the Isthmus which 
joins Peloponnesus to’ the rest of Greece, was at 
this time a place of extensive commerce, and the 
capital of the Roman province of Achaia. Near 
it were celebrated the Isthmian Games, to which 
the Apostle alludes in this Epistle. Its inhabitants 
were a very licentious and profligate people, and 
were great admirers of the sceptical philosophy of 
the Greeks. We have seen that St. Paul, in his, 
first journey upon the continent of Eurape, re- 
sidcd at Corinth about eighteen months, and 
that he planted a church there, which cansisted 
chiefly of converts from heathenism. After he 
left this city, some false teachers, who are sup- 
posed to have been Jews by birth, endeavoured 

5 to 
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‘to alienate the converts from their attachment to 

him and his doctrine, by calling in question the 
authority of his mission, and by ridiculing the 
plain and simple style in which he delivered his 
instructions. They recommended themselves to 
their hearers by shewing indulgence to their pre« 
judices, and vicious propensities, and by using 
those artificial ornaments of eloquence which had 
great effect upon their minds. Hence arose divi- 
sions and other irregularities among the Corin- 
thian Christians, totally inconsisteat with the 
genuine spirit of the Gospel. 


II. Tuis Epistle (@) was written from Ephe- 
sus (0%) in the begmning of the year 56, during 
the Apostle’s second visit to that city, in the second 

year 


(a) Sometearncd men have thought, from a Cor.c. 5. 
v. g. that St. Paul wrote an Epistle to the Corinthians, 
before he wrote this, It is certain that no such Epistle 
as quoted or alluded to by any antient author now extant: 
and therefore others have supposed, which seems more 
probable, that in that passage St. Paul referred to the 
former part of this Epistle. Vide Jones’s New Method, 
and Lardner at the end of vol. 6. 

{b) 1 Cor. c. 16. v. 8. Vide Paley’s Hor. Paul. c. 3. 
m. 12. The postscript or subscription to this Epistle, as 
printed in our Bibles, states that this Epistle was written 
from Philippi; but those postscripts make no part of the 
apostolical writings, and are not to be depended upotte 

cc 4 
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year of Nero’s reign, and about three years | 
after St. Paul had left Corinth. The immediate 
occasion of its being written was to answer some 
questions which the Corinthians had in a letter 
proposed to St. Paul; .but before he enters upon 
that subject, he takes notice of the abuses and 
disorders which prevailed in the church at Co- 
rinth, and of which he had received private in- 
formation (c), although they do not seem to have 
been mentioned or alluded to in the public letter. 
This letter is not now cxtant. 


III. Tue Apostle begins with an affectionate 
address to the Corinthians, and with congratu- 
lations upon their having received the Holy 
Ghost (d). He then cxhorts to harmony and 
union, and condemns the parties and factions 
into which they had formed themselves; he vin- 
dicates his own character, justifics the manner 
in which he had preached the Gospel to them, 
and shews the futility of all human Jcarning, 
when compared with the excellency of the Gos- 
pel of Christ (e). He orders that a man, who 
had married his father’s wife, should be publicly 
excommunicated; and directs the Corinthians 


not 


fe) 1Cor.c.1.¥. tr and 12; and ch. g.v. 4. 
(4) Ca. t.v. 1 tog. 
(¢) Ch. 1. v. ro, to the end of c. 4. 
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not to associate with any person of a notoriously 
wicked life (f); bhe.blames them for carrying 
their disputes before heathen courts of judica- 
ture, and advises them to settle their differences 
among themselves; he condemns the sin of for- 
nication, and cautions them against indulgence 
in sensual pleasures, to which the Corinthians 
in general were addicted in the highest de- 
erce (g). 

After discussing these points, St. Paul proceeds 
to answer the questions which the Corinthians 
had put to him; and he begins with those rela- 
tive to the marriage state, upon which subject he 
gives a variety of directions (4); he next consi- 
ders the lawfulness of Christians eating the meat 
of sacrifices which had been offered to beathen 
idols (@), and warns them against making the 
liberty, which he allows, an occasion of giving 
offence; he asserts his right as an Apostle to a 
majntcnance from his disciples, although he had 
never accepted any money from the Corinthian 
converts; and because the false teachers had 
contrived to make this disintcrestedness a ground 
of reproach to St. Paul, he points out the supe- 
rior motives by which the ministers of the Gospel 
were animated to bear the hardships of their 
ministry, above those which induced the Grecks 

(+ ¥to 
(f)C.5. fg)C.6. (b)C.7. (1) C8 
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to submit to the labour of contending at their 
public games (4). He directs that women 
should not pray or prophesy in public unveiled ; 
and by this subject he is Ied to speak of some 
irregularities of which the Coriutlians bad been 
guilty in celebrating the Lord’s Supper, but 
which were probably not noticed in the letter to 
the Apostle; and he afterwards gives an account 
of the institution of that sacrament (/). He 
then discourses concerning spiritual gifts, and 
explains the nature and exteni of Christian cha- 
rity (m); he enumerates the proofs of Christ's 
resurrection, deduces from it the certainty of 
the general resurrection of the dead, and in a 
forcible strain of eloquence answers some objec- 
tions which were urged against that fundamental 
doctrine of the Gospel (7). In thc last chapter, 
St. Paul gives directions concerning the collec- 
tions to be made for the poor Christians of Ju- 
dzea, promises to visit the Corinthians, and 
concludes with friendly adnionitions and saluta- 
tions (o). 

From this summary, account, it appears that 
this Epistle relates principally to the then state 
of the church at Corinth; but the truths and 

instruc- 


(2) C. 9g. (/) C. roand 14, 
(m) C. 12,13, and14. (nr) Cr. rs. 
(o) C. 16. 
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instructions which it contains, are of the greatest 
importance to the Christians of every age and 
country. 

It was sent to Corinth by Titus, who was di- 
rected to bring an account to St. Paul of the 
manner in which it was received by the Corin- 


thians. 
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PART IL. 
CHAPTER THE ELEVENTII. 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE TOTUE 
CORINTHIANS. 


I. The Occasion of this Epistle being written Ill. The 
Date and Substance of it. 


1. I+ has been related in the history of St. Paul, 
that soon after the riot occasioncd by Demetrius, 
Paul left Ephesus, went to Troas, and thence 
into Macedonia, where he met ‘litus, who was 
just come from Corinth, whither he had been 
sent by Paul with his first Epistle, and with di- 
rections to enquire into the state of the church 
in that city. T‘rom Titus, Paul learned that his 
letter was well received by the Corinthian Chris- 
tians; that the greater part of them had ex- 
pressed much concern for their past behaviour; 
that they had given full proof of their attach 
ment to him (vw); and in particular that they 

| had, 

(a) 2 Cor. c. 7. v. 7—. 
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had, in obedience to his commands, cxcommu-; 
nicated the person who had been guilty of an in- 
cestuous marriage; but that some of them still 
adhered to the false teachers, who continued to 
deny Paul's apostolical inission, and used every 
other means in their power to lessen his credit 
with the Corinthians. 

St. Paul's former Ictter having produced these 
good effects among the Corinthians, he thought 
it expedient to write to them again, for the pur- 
pose of confirming them in their right conduct, 
and to give them some farther advice and in- 
struction, especially with reference to the attempts 
which were still making to pervert their faith, and 
of which he had lately reecived a circamstantial 
account from Titus. —. 


II. Titis second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was written from Macedonia (5), within twelve 
months after the first, and probably in the be- 
ginning of the year 57; and it was sent to Co- 
rinth by Titus, who, with other persons, was re- 
turning thither to forward the collections in 
Achaia for the poor Christians of Judxa. 

Paul writes in his own name, and in that of 
Timothy, who was now with him in Macedonia ; 
and addresses not only the Christians of Corinth, 

but 


(6) 2 Cor.c. 7.V. 4, &e, 6. Q. v.25 &c. 
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but of all Achaia (c); he begins with speaking 
of the consolations which he had expertenced 
under his sufferings, and of the sincerity and 
zeal with which he had preached the Gospel (d) ; 
he explains the reason of his not having per- 
formed his promise of visiting the Corinthians, 
and assures them that the delay had proceeded 
not from levity or fickleness, as perhaps his ene- 
mies had represented, but from tenderness to- 
wards his converts at Corinth, to give them time to 
reform, and that there might be no occasion for 
treating them with severity when he saw them (e); 
he notices the case of the incestuous peison, and 
on account of his repentance desires that he 
may be forgiven, and restored to communion with 
the church (f/f); he mcntions the success with 
which he had preached (g); lhe enlarges upon 
the importance of the ministerial office, the zeal 
and faithfuluess with which he had discharged 
his duty, and the excellence of the Gospel doc- 
trines (A); he cautions tuem against connexions 
with unbelievers ; lie expresses great regard for the 
Corinthians ; declarcs that he had felt much anx- 
iety and concern on account of the irregularities 

which 


(c) C. x. ver and 2. (4) V.3to 14. 

(ce) C. I.v. 15. toc. 2. v. 5. 

(f) C. 2.v.6 tor. (g) C.2. v.13 tothe end, 
(46) C. 3.¥. 1, toc 6 v. ¥3. 
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which had prevailed among them; and that he 
rejoiced very much upon being informed of their 
penitence and amendment (7); and: he exhorts 
them to contribute liberally for the relief of their 
poor brethren in Judea ¢#}. In the latter part of 
the Epistle he again vindicates his character as 
an Apostle, and enumerates the various species of 
distresses and persecutions which he had under- 
sone in the cause of Christianity. He concludes 
with general exhortations, and the well-known 
benediction in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost (/). 


(i) C. 6. v. 14, to the end of c. ¥. 
+ (k} C.8 and Q- 
(4) C. 10. to the end. 
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PA R T IL. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 








OF THE EPISTLE TO THB GALATIANS. 


I. Date of this Epistle —II. Design and Substance of it. 


I. Tur country of Galatia was part of Asia 
Minor, and derived its name from the Gauls, 
who, about 240 years before Christ, took posses- 

sion of it by force of arms, and settled there. 
There is great difference of opinion among 
the learned concerning the date of this Epistle, 
some supposing that it was written as carly as the 
year 52, and others as late as the year 58. There 
is, however, an expression in the beginning, which 
appears to fix its date with a considerable degree of 
probability: “ [ marvel,” says the Apostle, “ that 
ye arc so svon removed from him, that called you 
into the grace of Christ, unto another Gospel.” 
This passage secms to prove, that the Epistle 
was written soon aiter the Galatians were con- 
verted to Christianity. We have seen in the 
history of St. Paul, that he preached in Galatia 
in 
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in the year 51, in the course of his second apo- 
stolical journey; and again in the year 53, in his 
third journey. No mention is made in this 
Epistle of St. Paul having been twice in Galatia, 
and therefore I conclude that it was written in 
the interval between his two visits, and most 
probably in the year 52, while he was at Co- 
rinth; or it might have been written, as Mi- 
chaelis thinks, in Macedonia, before Paul went 
to Corinth. 


II. Nor long after St. Paul had converted 
the Galatians to the belief of the Gospel, some 
Judaizing Christians endeavoured, with consi- 
derable success, to persuade them of the necessity 
of being circumcised, and of observing the law 
of Moses; for this purpose they urged, though 
without any foundation, the authority of the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem ; they represented 
Paul as having only an inferior commission, de- 
rived from the church at Jerusalem, and that 
even he, in certain cases, had allowed of circum- 
cision. The object of this Epistle, which is 
written in a strain of ar?gry complaint, was to 
counteract the impression made by these false 
teachers, and to re-establish the Galatians in the 
true Christian faith and practice. 

St. Paul begins, after a salutation in the name 
of himself and all the brethren who were with 

Vor T eS 7° 
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him, by asserting his apostolical mission; he 
shews from a brief history of his life, that he 
learnt the Gospel not from man, but by imme- 
diate revelation from God; and that he entered 
upon his ministry by divine appointment, with- 
out receiving any instruction or authority from 
those who were apostles before him, or at first 
holding any communication with them; that he 
afterwards conferred with the heads of the church 
at Jerusalem, and was by them, upon the fullest 
conviction, acknowledged to be an apostle through 
the especial grace of God. St. Paul having thus 
proved the independency and divine original of 
his mission, and that he was ‘‘ not a whit be- 
hind the very chiefest of the apostles (a),” pro- 
ceeds to refute the imputation of inconsistency 
with which he had been charged, by stating 
that he had not compelled his convert and com- 
panion Titus, who was a Greck, to be circumcised, 
‘and by shewing that he had uniformly resisted 
the Judaizing Christians, and in particular that 
lke had withstood and reproved Peter at Antioch, 
who, through fear of the Jewish Christians, had 
refused to associate with heathen converts ; he con- 
tends, that he had always maintained that the Gos- 
pel was alone able to save those who believe it, 
knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the Law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ (0) ; 


he 
(a) 2 Cor. c. 35. ¥. 5. (b) C. rand 2. 
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he expostulates with the Galatians for having 
suffered themselves to be seduced by false teachers 
from the doctrines which he had taught them, 
and brings to their recollection, that upon their 
embracing the Gospel, and not the Law, they had 
received the Holy Ghost (c); he then ‘pursues 
the main subject of the Epistle at considerable 
jength, and proves that the obligation of the 
ritual part of the Mosaic law is completely abo- 
lished, both with respect to Jews and Gen- 
tiles (d) ; and in the course of his argument he 
contrasts the present defection of the Galatians 
with their former zeal and affection towards him, 
and expresses a fear lest he should have preached 
to them in vain; he earnestly exhorts them to 
stand fast in the liberty with which Christ had 
made them free, and not to suffer themselves 
again to be entangled with the bondage of legal 
ordinances ; he points out the moral and spiritual 
nature of the Gospel, in opposition to outward 
observances (e); and concludes with a variety 
of directions and precepts, all tending to the 
cultivation of practical virtue (//. 

St. Paul wrote this Epistle with his own hand, 
although it was his common practice to make 
use of an amanuensis. 


: It 
(c) C. 3.v. 1 to 5. 


(d) C. 3. v.6 to the end of c. ¢. 
(e) C. 5. (f) C. 6. 
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It may be proper to remark, that the doc- 
trine contained in this Epistle goes farther than 
the decree of the council at Jerusalem, met- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles. In this 
Epistle, St. Paul maintains, that no persons, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, after they had em- 
braced the Gospel, ought to consider the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic Law as esscntial to their 
salvation, or as contributing to a greater degree 
of perfection; and he says to the Galatian Chris- 
tians, “‘ Christ is become of no effect to you, 
whosoever of you are justified by the law ;” that 
is, whoever relies upon legal ordinances, as the 
means of his justification, will lose all the benefits 
to which he would otherwise be entitled from 
the profession of the Gospel: whereas the decree 
only decided, that it was not necessary for Gen- 
tile converts to Christianity to be circumcised, 
or to conform to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Mosaic institution (¢ ). 


(g) Ithas always been thought a point of considerable 
difficulty to account for St. Paul’s not appealing to this 
decree in his Epistle to the Galatians. Those who wish 
to sec the best reasons whith can be assigned for that omis- 
sion, may consult Dr. Paley’s Hor. Paul. page 197. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I. This Epistle was really written to the Ephesians.— 
Il. Date and other Circumstances relative to it.— 


{IUI. Its Contents. 


I. Some learned men have thought that this 
Epistle was not addressed to the Ephesians, but 
to the Laodiceans, conceiving it to be the Epistle 
mentioned in the fourth chapter of the Colos- 
sians, “ and that ye- likewise read the Epistle 
from Laodicea (a).” ‘The principal ground of 
their objection to the commonly received opi- 
nion of its being written to the Ephesians is, 
that there are no allusions in it to St. Paul’s 
having ever resided among the persons to whom 
it is addressed; whereas it is certain that Paul 


> had 


(a) Theodoret maintained, that the Epistle here re- 
ferred to, was an Epistle from the Laodiceans to Paul, 
and not from Paul to the Laodiceans. Cave, Michaelis, 
and several other moderns, have adopted this opinion, and _ 
the words of the original appear to me to favour it. 


DD 3 
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had been twice at Ephesus, when he wrote this 
Epistle, and one of those times he had: resided 
there more than two years; but this negative 
argument is contradicted by the most positive 
testimony, and by almost the unanimous voice 
of antiquity. Ignatius, who was contemporary 
with the Apostles, expressly says, that St. Paul 
wrote an Epistle to the Ephesians (4), and his 
description of it corresponds with this Epistle. 
Trenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, both fathers 
of the second century, quote this Epistle as 
written to the Ephesians. Tertullian, who lived 
nearly at the same time, censures Marcion for 
asserting that this Epistle was written to the 
Laodiceans, and says that it was really written 
to the Ephesians. Origen, Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, Cyprian, Eusebius, and all the later fathers, 
who quote this Epistle, treat it as written to the 
Ephesians; and almost all the antient manu- 
scripts and versions attest the same thing, by 
supporting the reading of our bibles, ‘‘ Paul, an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, 
to the Saints which are at Ephesus.” Upon 
these authorities I feeb myself fully justified in 

| considering 


(6) It is remarkable, that this is the only book of the 
New Testament mentioned by Ignatius. 
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considering this Epistle as written to the Ephe- 
sians (Cc). 


II. Ernesus, a city of Ionia, and the capital 
of the proconsular Asia, was famous for its tem- 
ple of Diana, which was esteemed one of the 
seven wonders of the world; and its inhabitants 
were noted for their superstition and skill in 
magic. We have seen, that St. Paul preached 
the Gospel for a short time at Ephesus, in the 
year 53; and that in the following year he re- 
turned thither, and remained there more than 
two years. During this long residence he made 
many converts to Christianity, who seem to have 
been distinguished by their piety and zeal. This 
Epistle contains no blame or complaint what- 
ever; and its sole object appears to have been, 
to confirm the Ephesian Christians in the true 
faith and practice of the Gospel. It was written 
while St. Paul was a prisoner the first time at 
Rome; and as the Apostle does not express in it 
any hope of a speedy release, which he does in 
his other Epistles sent from thence, it is conjec- 
tured that it was written during the carly part 

of 


(c) Those who wish to see this question more fully 
discussed, may consult Dr. Lardner, Vol. 6, and Marsh’s 


Michaelis, | Vol. 4 
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ef his confinement, and probably in the year 64. 
It might, perhaps, be occasioned by intelligence, 
which the Apostle had received, concerning the 
Ephesians, from persons who had lately come out 
of Asia (d). -It was sent to Ephesus by Ty- 
chicus. Jt is written with great animation, and 
has always been much admired, both for the 
importance of its matter and the elegance of its 
composition: Grotius says of it, Rerum subli- 
mitatem adequans verbis sublimioribus quam 
ulla unquam habuit lingua humana. 


III. Tu1s Epistle consists of six chapters, the 
first three of which are usually considered as doc- 
trinal, and the other three as practical. St. Paul, 
after saluting the saints at Ephesus, expresses 
his gratitude to God for the blessings of the 
Gospel dispensation, and assures the Ephesians, 
that since he heard of their faith in Christ J esus, 
and of their love to all Christians, he had not 
ceased to return thanks for them, and to pray 
that their minds might be still farther enlight- 
ened (ec); he points out the excellence of the 
Gospel dispensation, and shews that redemption 
through Christ is to be ascribed solely to the 
grace of God (f); he declares the mystery, or 
| hidden 


(d) C. 1. v.15. ()CQ.1r° (9 C.2. 
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hidden purpose of God, to be, that the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews should be partakers of the bless- 
ings of the Gospel, and that through the ‘good- 
ness of God he was appointed to be the Apostle 
of the Gentiles; he desires the Ephesians not to 
be dejected on account of his sufferings, and closes 
this part of the Epistle with an affectionate prayer 
and a sublime doxology (g). In the last three 
chapters, St. Paul gives the Ephesians many 
practical exhortations, and in particular, he re- 
commends union, purity of manners, veracity, 
and meekness (4); he enjoins charity, and for- 
bids every species of licentiousness ; he enforces 
the duties of wives, of husbands (2), of children, 
of fathers, of servants, of masters; he recom- 
mends watehfulness and firmness in the Christian 
warfare, and concludes the Epistle with a general 
benediction (4). 


(g)C.3. (A)C.g CC. 5. (kh) C6 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


I. Date of thisEpistle, and Occasion of its being written. 
—II. Its Contents. 


I. Purxiprr was a city of Macedonia, and 
a Roman colony, not far from the borders of 
Thrace. «It was the first place at which St. Paul 
preached the Gospel upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, in the year 51. He made many converts 
there, who soon afterwards gave strong proofs of 
their attachment to him (a). He was at Phi- 
lippi a second time, but nothing which then 
occurred is recorded. « 

‘The Philippian Christians, having heard of 
St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome, with their ac- 
customed zea], sent Epaphroditus to assure him 

of 
(a) C.4.v. 15. 
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of the continuance of their regard, and to offer 
him a supply of money. This Epistle was writ- 
ten in consequence of that act of kindness; and 
it is remarkable for its strong expressions of af- 
fection. As the Apostle tells the Philippians that 
he hoped to see them shortly (6), and there are 
plain intimations (c) in the Epistle of his having 
been some time at Rome, it is probable that it 
was written in the year 62, towards the end of 
his confinement. 


IT. St. Pavt, after a salutation in his own 
name, and in that of Timothy, declares his thank- 
fulness to God for having made the Philippians 
partake of the blessings of the Gospel, and 
prays for their farther improvement in knowledge 
and righteousness ; he informs them that his con- 
finement had contributed to the furtherance of 
the Gospel, and declares his readiness to die in 
its cause, or live for its promotion; he exhorts 
them with great warmth and earnestness, to live 
as it becometh the Gospel of Christ, being in 
nothing terrified by their adversaries (d); to 
live in harmony with eaca other, and to practise 
the virtue of humility after the example of Christ; 
he encourages them to work out their salvation, 

and 


(6) C. 2. v. 24. 
fc) C.t.v. 12.c.2. v. 26, (d) C.1. 
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and expresses his intention of sending Timothy 
to them soon, and some hope of visiting them 
himself; in the meantime he tells them that he 
had sent back Epaphroditus, their messenger, 
who had been detained at Rome by a dangerous 
illness (ec); he cautions them against false teach- 
ers, with particular reference to Judaizers, and 
gives some account of himself and of his zeal for 
the Gospel, which he advises the Philippians to 
imitate (f). In the last chapter he adds farther 
exhortations, expresses his satisfaction and thank- 
fulness for their repeated liberality, and con- 
cludes with salutations, and his usual benedic- 
tion. 

‘* It is a strong proof,” says Chrysostom, “ of 
the virtuous conduct of the Philippians, that they 
did not afford the Apostle a single subjeet of com- 
plaint; for in the whole Epistle, which he wrote 
to them, there is nothing but exhortation and 
encouragement, without the’ mixture of any cen- 
sure whatever (2°).” 


(ec) C.2. (Cf) ©. 3. (g) Preface to this Epistle. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


1. The Occasion of this Epistle being written, and its 
Date.—Iil. Whether St. Paul, when he wrote it, had 
been at Colosse.—IIl. By whom the Church at Colosse 
was founded.—IV. The Substance of this Epistle. 


I. Tue Christians of Colosse, a city of Phry- 
gia, in Asia Minor, having heard of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome, sent Epaphras thither 
to inform him of the state of their affairs, and to 
enquire after his welfare. In return for that 
mark of attention, St. Paul, while he was still in 
confinement, and probably in the year 62, wrote 
this Epistle to the Colossians, and sent it to them 
by Tychicus and Onesimis. Epaphras was cast 
into ‘prison after his arrival at Rome; and it is 
generally supposed that he had provoked the dis- 
pleasure of the Roman government by his zeal 
in preaching the Gospel. 

Il. Wr 
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II. WE learn from the Acts:‘of the Apostles, 
that St. Paul was in Phrygia, both-in his second 
and third apostolical journies, in the years 51 and 
53; but it is thought by many persons, that this 
Epistle contains internal marks of his never having 
been at Colosse when he wrote it. This opinion 
rests principally upon the following passage : 
“ For I would that ve knew what great conflict I 
have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as hace not scen my face in the flesh (a).” 
I must own that these words are not in my 
judgment conclusive; if they prove any thing 
upon this question, they prove that St. Paul had 
never been either dt Laodicea or Colosse; but 
surely it is very improbable that he should have 
travelled twice into Phrygia for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel, and not have gone either 
to Laodicea or Colosse, which were the two 
principal cities of that country; especially as 
in the second jcurney into those parts it is 
said, ‘‘ that he went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia, strengthening all the disci- 
ples ;” and moreover, we know that it was the 
Apostle’s practice to preach at the most consider- 
able places of every district into which he went. 
However, I confess there is no direct proof, 


either 
(a) Col. c. 2. v. x. 
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either in this Epistle, or in the Acts, that St. Paul 
ever was at Colosse; and therefore after all it is 


a point which must be left in some degree 
doubtful. 


Ii. Nor can we ascertain by whom the church 
at Colosse was founded : for it is possible that St. 
Paul might have gonc thither, after some other 
apostle or teacher had founded a church there. 
Some have concluded, from the two following 
passages in this Epistle, that the Colossians were 
first converted by Epaphras: “ As ye also learned 
of Epaphras, our dear fellow servant, who is for you 
a faithful minister of Christ (6).”—‘‘ Epaphras, 
who is one of you, a servant of Clirist, saluteth 
you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, 
that ye muy stand perfect and complete in all the 
will of God (c).” These passages do not appear 
to prove that Epaphras originally converted the 
Colossians to the Gospel, although they shew 
that he had been an active minister among them; 
and indeed the expression, ‘‘ E;paphras, who is 
one of you,” places. Epaphras and the other Co- 
lossians upon the sane footing, and is scarcely 
consistent with the idea, that Epaphras was the 
person through whom the inhabitants of Colosse 
had embraced Christianity. Upon the whole, 

Tain 
(6) C. tr.v. 7. (c) C. 4. v.12. 
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Tam inclined to think that St. Paul founded the 
church at Colosse, and my opinion rests princi- 
pally upon those terms, both of affection and of 
authority, in which this Epistle is written. Dr. 
Lardner, after quoting and arguing upon scveral 
passages of this kind, says, ‘‘ From all these con- 
siderations, it appears to me very probable that 
the church at Colosse had been planted by the 
apostle Paul, and that the Christians there were 
his friends, disciples, and converts (d).” 


IV. Tus Epistle greatly resembles that te 
the Ephesians, both in sentiment and expression. 
After saluting the Colossian Christians in his own. 
name, and that of Timothy, St. Paul assures them, 
that since he had heard of their faith in Christ 
Jesus, and of their love to all Christians, he had 
not ceased to return thanks to God for them, 
and to pray that they might increase in spiritual 
knowledge, and abound in every good work ; he 
describes the dignity of Christ, and declares the 
universality of the Gospel dispensation, which 
was a mystery formerly hidden, but now made 
manifest ; and he mentions his own appointment, 
through the grace of God, to be the Apostle of 
the Gentiles ; he expresses a tender concern for 
the Colossians and other Christians of Phrygia, 

and 


(a) Val. 6, Pe 464. 
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and cautions them against being seduced from 
the simplicity of the Gospel, by the subflety of 
Pagan philosophers, or the superstition of Judaiz- 
ing Christians (¢); he directs them to set their 
affections on things above, and forbids every 
species of licentiousness ; he exhorts to a variety 
of Christian virtues, to meekness, veracity, hu- 
mility, charity, and devotion; he enforces the 
duties of wives, husbands, children, fathers, 
servants (f.), and masters; he inculcates the duty 
of prayer, and of prudent behaviour towards 
unbelievers ; and after adding the salutations of 
several persons then at Rome, and desiring that 
this Epistle might be read in the church of their 
neighbours the Laodiceans, he concludes with a 
salutation from himself, written as usual (g ), 
with his own hand (h/). 


(¢) C. 1 and 2. | (f) C. 3. 
(g)2 Thess.c.3.v.17- °° (4) C. 4. 


Voi L Er 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


I. The Occasion of this Epistle being written, and tts 
Date—II. Substance of this Epistle. 


1. Iv is recorded in the Acts, as we have seen, 
that St. Paul, in his first journey upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, preached the Gospel at Thes- 
salonica, at that time the capital of Macedonia, 
with considerable success; but that after a short 
stay he was driven thence by the malice and 
violence of the unbelieving Jews. From Thes- 
salonica Paul went to Beroea, and thence to 
Athens, at both which places he remained but 
a short time. From Athens he sent Timothy to 
Thessalonica, to confirm the new converts in 
thcir faith, and to enquire into their conduct. 
Timothy, upon his return, found St. Paul at 
Corinth, Thence, probably in the year §2, 

Paul 
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Paul wrote this Epistle to the Thessalonians ; 
and it is to be supposed that the subjects of 
which it treats, were suggested by the account 
which he received from Timothy. It is now 
generally believed that this was written the first of 
all St. Paul’s Epistles, but it is not known by 
whom it was sent to Thessalonica. The church 
there consisted chiefly of Gentile converts (a/. 


II. Sr. Paut, after saluting the Thessalonian 
Christians ian the name of himself, ‘Silas and 
Timothy, assures them that he constantly returned 
thanks to God on their account, and mentioned 
them in his prayers ; he acknowledges the readi- 
ness and sincerity with which they embraced the 
Gospel, and the great reputation which they had 
acquired by turning from idols to serve the 
living God (4) ; he reminds them of the bold and 
disinterested manner in which he had preached 
among them; comforts them under the persecu- 
tions which they, like other Christians, had expe- 
rienced from their unbelieving countrymen, and 
informs them of two ineffectual attempts which 
he had made to visit them again (c); and that, 
being thus disappointed, he had sent Timothy to 
confirm their faith, and enquire into their con- 
duct ; he tells them that Timothy’s account of 

(a)C. 3 y. 9. (6) C.1. (c) C. 2. 
EE2 them 
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them had given him the greatest consolation and 
joy in the midst of his affliction and distress, and 
that he continually prayed to God for an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them-again, and for their perfect 
establishinent in the Gospel (d); he exhorts 
to purity, justice, love, and quietness, and dis- 
suades them against excessive grief for their 
deceased friends (e) ; hence he takes occasion to 
recommend preparation for the last judgment, 
the time of which is always uncertain, and adds a 
variety of practical precepts. He concludes with 
his usual benediction (f). 

This Epistle is written in terms of high com- 
mendation, earnestness, and affection. 

(d) C. 3. 

(e) C. 4. It is probable that St. Paul was led to men- 
tion this subject by some account which he had received 
from Timothy, of the Thessalonian Christians having 
lamented the death of some of their friends, after the 


manner of the Heathen, who sorrowed as having ne 
hope that they should meet again. 


(F) C. 5. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


I, Zhe Occasion of this Epistle being written, and its 
Date.—II. Substance of th.s Epistle. 


1. I+ is generally believed that the messenger, 
who carried the former Epistle into Macedonia, 
upon his return to Corinth, informed St. Paul 
that the Thessalonians had inferred, from some 
expressions (2) in it, that the coming of Christ 
and the final judgment were near at hand, and 
would happen in the time of many, who were 
then alive. The principal design of this second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians was to correct that 
error, and prevent the mischief which it would 
naturally occasion. It was written from Corinth, 
and probably at the end of the year 52. 


(a) 1, Thess. c. 4. v.15 & 17. c. 5. v. 6. 
EE 3 Il. Sr. 
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have taken place when St. Paul first preached 
at Lystra, in the year 46. Upon St. Paul’s 
leaving Lystra, in the course of his second apos- 
tolical journey, he was induced to take Timothy 
with him, on account of his excellent character, 
and the zeal which, young as he was, he had 
already shewn in the cause of Christianity; but 
before they set out, Paul caused him to be 
circumcised, not as a thing necessary to his 
salvation, but to avoid giving offence to the Jews, 
as he was a Jew by the mother's side, and it was 
an established rule among the Jews, that “ partus 
sequitur ventrem.” Timothy was regularly ap- 
pointed to the ministerial office by laying on of 
hands, not only by Paul himself (d), but also 
by the presbytery (fe). From this time Timothy 
constantly acted as a minister of the Gospel ; 
he generally attended St. Paul, but was some- 
times employed by him in other places; he was 
very diligent and useful, and ts always mentioned 
with great esteem and affection by St. Paul, who 
joins his name with his own in the inscription 
of six of his Epistles (f), He is sometimes 

: called 


he 


(7) 2 Tim. c.1.v.6. = (e) 1 Tim.c. 4. v. 14. 

(f) Namely, the second of the Corinthians, Philipe 
pians, Colossians, first and second of Thessalonians, 
and Philemon. 
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called bishop of Ephesus, and it has been said 
that he suffered martyrdom in that city, some 
years after the death of St. Paul. 


II. We are now to consider the date of this 
Epistle, concerning which the learned are by no 
means agreed. From the third verse of the first 
chapter, “‘ As I besought thee to abide still at 
Ephesus, when ,I went into Macedonia,” it is 
generally admitted that St. Paul wrote this 
Epistle in Macedonia, that he had lately come 
thither from Ephesus, and that he had left 
Timothy in that city: And since the Acts of the 
Apostles mention only one instance of St. Paul’s 
going from Ephesus into Macedonia, namely, 
immediately after the tumult occasioned by 
Demetrius (g), many commentators have con- 
cluded that this Epistle was written soon after 
that event, that is, in the year 57; but to this 
date there are strong objections. 

1. In the first place we may observe, that 
there is no allusion whatever in the Epistle, to 
any persecution which St. Paul. had lately:*suf- 
fered; and surely if he had written this Epistle 
to Timothy, still remaining at Ephesus, soon 
after he himself had been compelled to leave 
that city by the riotous behaviour of its inhabi- 

tants, 
(g) Acts, c. 20. v. &. 
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tants, he would naturally have alluded to that 
circumstance ; more especially, as in his second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, confessedly written 
at this time, he evidently refers to the treatment 
which he had experienced at Ephesus, although 
the Corinthians could have no concern, or at 
least were much less interested in it, than Timo- 
thy was, who had been with Paul at Ephesus, 
and was still there. 

2. St. Paul states the reason which had in- 
duced him to request Timothy to remain at 
Ephesus, ‘‘ That thou mightest charge some that 
they teach no other doctrine; neither give heed 
to fables and endless genealogies, which minister 
questions rather than godly edifying, which is in 
faith (4).” From this and other passages it is 
evident, that when St. Paul wrate this Epistle, 
some false teachers had been endeavouring to 
pervert the Ephesian Christians from the genuine 
doctrine which had been taught by St. Paul; 
but no circumstance of this kind is mentioned 
in the Acts; nor is it probable that such an 
attempt should have been made, while Paul, 
who had lately, converted the Ephesians, was still 
among them; for we must remember, that in 
his first short visit to Ephesus he made very few, 

if 


(4) 3 Timc. tev. 3 & 4. 
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if any, converts (i); indeed when he arrived 
there the second time, he seems to have found 
only twelve disciples (4), who were so little 
acquainted with the nature of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, that they had not so much as heard 
whether there were any Holy Ghost; and we 
may farther observe, that St. Paul, in his long 
address to the elders of Ephesus at Miletus (2), 
which was subsequent to the date now under 
consideration, takes no notice of corruptions 
then or formerly subsisting in the church at 
Ephesus, or of any false teachers who had been 
there, although he tells them that he knows, 
‘‘ Hereafter men will arise, speaking perverse 
things, drawing many disciples after them.” 

3. From the following passages in this Epistle, 
“© These things write I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly (m);”—‘ Till I come, 
give attendance to reading, to exhortation, and 
doctrine (7);” it clearly appears, that, when 
Paul wrote this Epistle, he intended to go to 
Ephesus soon, and before Timothy should eave 
it; but this could not be the ‘case when Paul 
was in Macedonia in the year 57; for his plan 
then was to go into Achaia, and thence to 

: carry 

(i) Acts, c. 18. v. 19. (k) Acts, c. 19. Vv. i 

(D Acts, c. 20. v. 17,&e. (mm) C. 3. v. 14. 

(2) C. 4 ¥. 33: 
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carry to Jerusalem the collections for the poor 
Christians of Judea: nor was Timothy re- 
maining at Ephesus; for it is certain, admitting 
that he was left there, that he very soon went 
to Paul in Macedonia, instead of Paul’s going 
to him at Ephesus ; this appears from Timothy 
being joined in the inscription of the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which, as it is univer- 
sally agreed, was written in Macedonia, not long 
after the tumult at Ephesus. 

Lastly, let us consider, under one point of 
view, all the circumstances, as stated in the Acts 
and Epistles, which are connected with this 
question. In the Acts it is said, that St. Paul 
sent ‘Timothy into Macedonia at a time when 
he had formed his plan for leaving Ephesus (0) ; 
and from the first Epistle to the Corinthians we 
learn, that Timothy was directed to go from 
Macedonia to Corinth (p), and thence to Ephe- 
sus (¢7); and from the salutation in the begin- 
ning of the second Epistle to the Corinthians 
jt appears, as was just now mentioncd, that 
Timothy was with Paul when he wrote that 
Epistle : those, therefore, who contend for this 
date, must suppose that Timothy returned to 
Ephesus 


He 
(0) Acts, c. 19. v. 21 & 22, 
(p) 1 Cor. c. 4. v. 17. 
(q) 1 Cor.c. 16. vy. 14. 
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Ephesus before Paul left it, although he was 
compelled to leave it sooner than he had intended; 
that Paul left Timothy at Ephesus, although 
nothing of the kind is said in the Acts; and 
that Timothy quitted Ephesus, and joined Paul 
in Macedonia, before he wrote his second [Epistle 
to the Corimthians, although it was intended, 
which was also just now mentioned, that Timothy 
should remain at Ephesus, and Paul go thither 
to him. This train of events is, in my judgment, 
improbable in the highest degree. 

I still wish to notice more particularly one 
of the passages, already referred to, in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which was written after 
Timothy had set out for Macedonia and Achaia : 
St. Paul says, “Send him (that is, Timothy) 
forward in peace, that he may come to me, for 
I expect him with the brethren :” these brethren 
must be Titus and his companions, whom St. 
Paul sent to Corinth with his first Epistle, and 
whose return he had intended to wait for at 
Ephesus ; but we know that Paul was forced to 
leave Ephesus before the return of Titus, and 
therefore, we may infer,?before the return of 
Timothy, who was expected with Titus, | If this 
reasoning be allowed, it is decisive upon the 
question. ; 

Upon the whole, the date of the year 57, suits 

50 
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so ill with the contents of the Epistle, and it is 
so difficult, not to say impossible, to reconcile 
it with a variety of acknowledged facts, that I 
am inclined to reject it, and to accede to the 
opinion of several learned men (7), who think 
that this Epistle was written subsequent to St. 
Pauls first imprisonment at Rome, and there- 
fore, after the period at which the Acts of the 
Apostles end: and as St. Paul was liberated in 
the year 63, I place the writing of this Epistle, 
and the journey to which it refers, in the year 
64. In support of this opinion I shall observe, 
that it was plainly Paul’s intention, when he 
had hope of being released, to go both to Co- 
losse and into Macedonia; for to Philemon, 
who was an inhabitant of Colosse, he says, 
** Prepare me also a lodging, for I trust that 
through your prayers I shall be given unto 
you (s);” and to the Philippians he says, “I 
trust in the Lord, that I also myself shall come 
shortly (¢).” It is admitted that these two Epis- 
thes were written at the end of St. Paul's first 
Imprisonment at Rome; and if he executed his 
intention of going toeColosse immediately after 
his release, it is very probable that he would also 
visit 
(rv) Pearson, Le Clerc, L’Enfant, Cave, Fabricius, 
Mill, Whitby, &c. 
(s) V.22. (t) C. 2. ve 24. 
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visit Ephesus, which wag near Colosse, and go 
thence to Philippi. It is also probable, thas 
during St. Paul’s long absence of seven years, 
some corruptions might have made their way into 
the church of Ephesus, and that Paul should 
leave ‘Timothy to correct what was amiss, with 
an intention of returning to Ephesus himself, 

when he had visited the churches in Macedonia. 
But it must not be concealed, that to this date 
two things are objected: First, it is urged, that 
if St. Paul wrote this Epistle in the year 64, he 
could not, with any propriety, have said to Ti- 
mothy, ‘‘ Let no man despise thy youth,” since if 
he were only twenty years of age, and he could not 
well be younger, when he first became St. Paul's 
companion and assistant In the year 51, he would 
in the year 64 be thirty-three, to which age it is 
thought the Apostle would not apply the word 
youth. ‘Yo this it. may be answered, that Ti- 
mothy might be younger than persons usually 
were, who were intrusted with such commissions. 
He certainly was young when compared with the 
importance of the business in which he was en- 
gaged, and St. Paul thought that he stood in 
need of particular instructions and directions from 
himself. Or Timothy might be yoyhger than 
those whom he had to oppose, or those whom he 
had to correct, and on that account Paul might 
20 fear 
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fear that people would not be disposed to submit 
to his authority; or this passage might have re- 
ference to some circumstance which had occurred 
at Ephesus, and which is not transmitted to us. 
In any case, the word youth .seems to be of so 
indefinite a signification, and is so often used in a 
relative sense, that we cannot draw from it any 
positive conclusion concerning the precise age ofx 
a person to whom it is applied (uw). But the 
force of this objection 1s entirely destroyed by the 
consideration, that St. Paul, in his second Epistle 
to Timothy, gives him this precept, ‘‘ Flee also 
youthful lusts (x) ;” for it will afterwards appear 
that the second Epistle to Timothy was written 
during St. Paul's second imprisonment at Rome, 
and congequently after the year 64, and yet even 
then the Apostle considered Timothy as a ‘young 
man. 

The other objection arises from St. Paul's de- 
claration to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, in 
the year 58, ‘‘ That they should see his face no 
more (y/,” which is consideied as a prediction 

; | that 
ie 
(x) Aulus Gellius, lib. 10, cap. 28, informs us, that 
Servius Tullius, in classing the Roman people, divided 
eheir age into three periods ; childhood, which extended 
to the age &f seventeen; youth, from seventeen to forty- 
six; and old age, from forty-six ¢o the end of life. 


(*) 2 Tim. c. 2. v. 22. 
() Acts, c. 20. v. 25. 
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that he should never go t4 Ephesus again ; whereas 
the date assigned by us to this Epistle necessarily 
implies that he was at Ephesus in the year 64. But 
we must remember that, though St. Paul was an 
inspired apostle, his Inspiration by no means ex- 
tended to every thing which he said, nor did it 
enable him to foresee exactly what would happen 
to him: this appears in the clearest manner from 
this very speech to the Ephesian elders; “ And 
now, behold,” says St. Paul, ‘“ I go bound in the 
spiritto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befal me there, save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and 
affictions await me (z).” Thus he expressly 
declares the limited'and partial nature of Inspi- 
ration; that the Holy Ghost had revealed gene- 
rally that he was about to suffer bonds and afflic- 
tions, but that the communication went no far- 
ther; and if he did not know the particular 
events which awaited him even at Jerusalem, 
whither he was then going, much less probable 
is it that he was enabled to foresee with certainty, 
whether he should ever be at Epheggs again, 
The declaration, therefore,’ that the Ephesian 
elders would no more see his face, appears not to 
have been dictated by the Holy Ghostg it was 
merely “‘ the conclusion of his own mind, the de- 
sponding 
(z=) Acts, c. 20. v. 22 and 22. 
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sponding inference which he drew from strong and 
be . . wigs : cE ie : ? 
repeated ntimations of approaching danger (a). 


TIF. Tre principal design of this Epistle was 
to give instructions to Timothy concerning the 
management of the church of Ephcsus; and it 
was probably intended that this Epistle should 
be read publicly to the Ephesians, that they 
might know upon what authority ‘Timothy acted. 
Aiter saluting him in an affectionate manner, and 
ren:inding him of the reason for which he was left 
at Epicsus, the Apostle takes oceasion from the 
frivolous disputes, which some Judaizing teachers 
had introduced among the Ephesians, to assert the 
practical nature of the Gospel, and to shew its su- 
periority over the Law; he rcturns thanks to Grod 
for his own appointment to the apostleship, and 
reconnunends to Timothy fidelity in the discharge 
of his sacred ofhice (6); he exhorts that prayers 
should be made for all men, and especially for 
mawistratcs; he gives directions for the conduct of 
women, and forbids the teaching m public (c) ; 
de describes the qualifications necessary for bishops 
and deacons, and spcaks of the mysterious nature 
of the Gospel dispensation (d); lie foretcls that 
there wil] be apustates from the truth, and false 
teachers 


(a) Dr. Paley’s Hor. Paul. 
(6) G1. ce) GC, 2. (d) C. 3. 
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teachers in the latter times, and recommends to 
Timothy purity of manners and improvement of 
his spiritual gifts (e); he gives him particular 
directions for his behaviour towards persons in 
different situations of life, and instructs him in 
several points of Christian discipline (f) ; he cau- 
tions him against false teachers, gives him several 
precepts, and solemnly charges him to be faithful 
to his trust (g)- 


> 


() C4 (f) Gs. (g) C.6. 
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PAR T IL. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 








OF THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTIIY. 


I. Date of this Epistle —Il. Where Timothy was, when 
it was written to him——IL1. Substance of it. 


I. Tuar this Epistle was written while Paul 
was under confinement at Rome, appears from 
the two following passages: ‘‘ Be not thou there- 
fore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor 
of me his prisoner (a)."—‘‘ The Lord give mercy 
untg the house of Onesiphorus, for he oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chain, but when 
he was in Rome, he sought me out very dili- 
geatly, and found me,(4).” And if we have 
done rightly m dating the first Epistle to Ti- 
mothy, after St. Paul's first imprisonment at 
Rome, it will follow that this second Epistle 

must 


(4) C.1.¥, 8. (6) C.t.ve 16 and 17. 
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must have been writtenfduring his second impri- 
sonment in that city.. 

The Epistle itself will furnish us with several 
arguments to prove that it could not have been 
written during St. Paul’s first imprisonment. 

1. Itis universally agreed that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and to Philemon, while he was confined 
the first time. “at Rome. In no one of these 
Epistles does he express ‘any apprehension for his 
life; and in the two ft mentioned we have 
seen that, on the contrary, he expresses a confi- 
dent hope of being soon liberated; but im this 
Epistle he holds a very different language; ‘‘ I am 
now ready to be offcred, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I -have fought a good fight; 
I have finished my course; I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the mghteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day (c).” The 
danger in which St. Paul now was, is evident 
from the conduct of his frends, when he made 
his defence: “‘ At my first answer no man stodd 
with me, but all men forsook me (d).” This 
expectation of death and this immment danger 
cannot be reconciled either with the general 

tenor 


(c) C. 4. v. 6, &e. (dj C.4. v. 16. 
FF3 
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tenor of his Epistles written during his first con- 
finement at Rome, with the nature of the charge 
laid against him when he was carried thither 
from Jerusalem, or with St. Luke's account of his 
confinement there; for we must remember that 
in the year 63, Nero had not begun to persecute 
the Christians; that none of the Roni Mavistrates 
and officers, who heard tle accusations against 
Paul at Jerusalem, thought that he had committed 
any offence against the Roman government; that 
at Rome St. Paul was completely out of the power 
of the Jews; and So little was he there considered 
as having been guilty of any capital crime, that 
he was suffered to dwell “ two whole years (that 
is the whole time of his confinement) in his own 
hired house, and to receive all that came in unto 
him, preaching the word of God, and teach- 
Ing thuse things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Cirist, with all confidence, no man forbidding 
hin (c).” 

2. From the inscriptions of the Fypistles to the 
Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon, it is cer- 
tain that Timothy was with Paul in his first im- 
prisoninent at Rome;* but this Epistle implies 
that Timothy was absent. 

3- St. Paul tells the Colossians, that Mark sa- 

lutes 


(*) Acts, c. 28. v. 30 and 31, 
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lutes them, and therefoye he was at Rome with 
Paul in his first imprisonment, but he was not at 
Rome when this Epistle was written, for Timo- 
thy is directed to bring him with him (f//. 

4. Demas also was with Paul when he wrote 
to the Colossians: “f Luke the beloved physician, 
and Demas, grect you (¢).” Tuithis Epistle he 
says, “‘ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved 
this present world, and is departed unto Thessa- 
fonica (A).” It may be said that this Epistle 
might have been written betore the others, and 
that in the interincdiate tine Thnothy and Mark 
might have come to Rome, more especially as 
Paul desires Timothy to come shortly, and bring 
Mark with him. Lat this hypothesis is net con- 
sistent with what is said of Demas, who was with 
Paul when he wrote to the Colossians, and had 
left hing when he wrote this second Epistle to 
Timothy ; consequently the Equstie to Timothy 
must be posterior to that addre-scd to the Colos- 
sians. The case of Demas scems to have been, that 
he continued faituful to ot. Paul during his firs¢ 
imprisonment, which was attended with little or 
no danger, but deserted Aim im the second, when 
Nero was persecuting the Christians, and Paul 
evidently considered Lnuselt in yreat danger. 

5. St. 


GS) C.4.virr (g) Cog. ving. (4) C. 4. v.19. 
FF 4 
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5. St. Paul tells Timothy, ‘‘ Erastus abode at 
Corinth, but Trophimus have I lett at Mulctuin 
sick (i) :” these were plainly two circumstances 
which had happened in some journey, which 
Paul had talien not long beiore he wrote this 
Epistle, and since he and Timothy had scen cach 
other; but the last time St. Paul was at Co- 
rinth and Miletus, prior go his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, Timothy was with him at both 
places; and Trophimus could not have been 
then left at Miletus, for we find him at Jerusa- 
lem immediately aftcr Paul’s arrival in that city, 
‘‘ for they had seen betore with him in the city, 
Trophimus an Ephesian, whom they supposed 
that Paul had brought into the temple (4).” 
These two facts must therefore reier to some 
journey subsequent to the first imprisonment ; 
and consequently this Epistle was written during 
St. Paul's sccond imprisonment at Rome (1); 
and probably in the year 65, not long before his 
death, 

If. Ir 


(7) C. 4. v. 20. , ‘ 

(4) Acts, c. 21. v. 29. 

(4) Dr. Lardner has laboured to prove, that this Epis 
tle was written during St. Paul’s first impiisonment at 
Rome ; bit his arguments are very well answered by 
Dr. Macknight in his Preface to this Epistle. 
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IJ. Ir is by no means certain where Timothy 
was, when this [Epistle was written to him. It 
seems most probable that he was somewhere in 
Asia Minor, since St. Paul desires him to bring 
the cloak with him = which he had left at 
Troas (m); and also at the end of the first 
chapter, he speaks of several persons whose re- 
sidence was in Asia. Many have thought that he 
was at Ephesus; but others have rejected that 
opinion, because Troas does not lie in the way 
from Epnesus to Rome, whither he was directed 
to go as quickly as he could. 


IIIf. Sr. Paut, after his usual Salutation, as- 
sures ‘Timothy of his most affectionate remein- 
brance; he speaks of his own apostieship and 
of his sufferings; exhorts Timothy to be sted- 
fast in the true faith (2); to be constant and 
diligent in the discharge of his ministerial of- 
fice ; to avoid foolish and unlearned questions ; 
and to practise and inculcate the great duties of 
the Gospel (0); he describes the apostasy and 
general wickedness of the last days, and highly 
commends the Holy Scriptures (p); he again 

solemnly 


(m) C. 4. v. 13. (n) Cot. 
(0) C, 2. (p) C. 3. 
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solemnly exhorts Timothy to diligence; speaks 
ot his own danger, and of his hope of future re- 
ward; and concludes with several private direc- 
tions, and with salutations (J. 


(q) ©. 4. 
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PART IL. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


I. History of Titus.—il. From what Place St. Paul 
wrote this Epistle —lil. Its Date. —\1V. When a 
Christian Church was first founded in Crete— 


V. Design and Substance of this Lyistle. 


I. I+ is remarkable that Titus is not mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The tew particulars 
which are known of him, are collected from the 
Epistles of St. Paul. We learn fiom them that 
he wasa Greek (a); but it is not recorded to what 
city or country he belonged. From 8st. Paul’s 
calling him “his own son according to the com- 
mon faith (4)," it is concluded that he was con- 
verted by htm; but we have no account of the 
time or place of his conversion. He ts first men- 
tioned as going from Antivch to the council at 

Jcrusalem 


(a) Gal. c. 2. v. 3. (6) Tiwc. iv. 1. 
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Jerusalem in the year 49 (c) ; and upon that oc- 
casion Paul says that he would not allow hin to 
be circumcised, because he was born of Gentile 
parents. Le probably accomparticd St. Paul in 
his second apostolical journey, and from that 
fime le secms to have been constantly employed 
ty him in the propagatign of the Gospel; he 
ealls him his partner and fellow helper (d).  Paut 
sent him from Ephesus with his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and with a commission to in- 
quire into the state of the church at Corinth; 
and he sent hin thither again from Macedonia 
with his second [‘pistle, and to forward the collec- 
tions for “‘the saints in Judzea.” From,this time 
we hear nothing of Titus till he was left by Paul 
m Crete, after his first imprisonment at Rome, to 
*“ set in order the things that were wanting, and 
to ordain elders in every city (c).” It is proba- 
ble that he went thence to join St. Paul at 
Nicopolis (f/f); that they went together to Crete 
to visit the churches there, and thence to Rome. 
During St. Paul’s second inprisonment at Rome, 
Titus went into Dalinatia (g); and after the Apo- 
stle’s death, he is said to have returned inte Crete, 
and to have died there in the 94th year of his 


age; 
(¢) Gal.c.2.v.1,&ce. (ad) 2 Cor.c. 8. v. 23. 


(e) Tit.c. I. v. §. (f) Tit. c. 3. v. 12, 
(g) 2 Tum. ¢. 4. Vv. 10, 
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age: he is often called Bishop of Crete by ec- 
clesiastical writers. St. Paul always speaks of 
Titus in terms of high regard, and intrusted him, 
as we have seep, with commissions of great im« 
portance. 


II. Iris by no means certain from what place 
St. Paul wrote this Epistle. But as he desires 
‘Titus te come to him at Nicopolis (i), and de- 
clares his intention of passing the winter there, 
some have supposed that, when he wrote it, he was 
in the neighbourhood of that city, either in 
Greece or Macedonia ; others have imagined that 
he wrote it from Colosse, but it is difficult to say 
upon what ground. 


IIT. As it appears that St. Paul, not long be- 
fore he wrote this Epistle, had left Titus in Crete 
for the purpose of regulating the affairs of the 
church, and at the time he wrote it hed deter- 
mined to pass the approaching winter’ at Nico- 
polis, and as the Acts of the Apostles do not 
give any account of St. Paul's preaching in that 

. island, 


(b) C. 3.v. 12. There were many cities of this 
name. The one meant by St. Paul was probably in 
Epirus, and was built by Augustus, in honour of his vic- 
tory over Antony at Actium. 
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island (2), or of visiting that city, 1t is concluded 
that this Epistle was written after his first im- 
prisonment at Rome, and probably in the year 
64. It may be considered as sotme confirmation 
of that opinion, that there is a great similarity 
between the sentiments and expressions of this 
Epistle and of the first) Epistle to Timothy, 
which was written in that year. 


IV. Ir is not known at what time a Christian 
church was first planted in Crete; but as some 
Cretans were present at the first effusion of the 
Holy Ghost at Jerusalem (4), it is not impro- 
bable that, upon their return home, they might 
be the means of introducing the Gospel among 
their countrymen. Crete is said to have abounded 
with Jews; and from the latter part of the first 
chapter of this Epistle it appears, that many of 
them were persons of very profligate lives, even 
after they had embraced the Gospel. 


V. Tue principal design of this Epistle was to 
give instructions to Titus conccrning the manage- 


+. 


ment 


(2) St. Paul stopped a short time in Crete, when he 
was carried prisoner from Jerusalem to Rome; but there 
is No reason to believe that he then preached the Gospel 
there. No one ever supposed that this visit to Crete was 
the one referred to in the Epistle to Titus, 

(k) Acts, c. 2. ¥. 1X6 
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ment of the churclys in the diffcrent cities of 
the island of Crete, and it was probably intended 
to be read gublicly to the Cretans, that they 
might know upon what authority Titus acted. 
St. Paul, after his usual salutation, intimates that 
he was appointed an apostle by the express com- , 
mand of God, and reminds Titu§ of the reason 
of his being left in Crete; he describes the qua- 
lifications necessary for bishops,,and cautions him 
sigainst persons of bad principles, especially Ju- 
daizing teachers, whom he directs Titus to re- 
prove with severity (1); be informs him what 
instructions he should give to people in ditferent 
situations of life, and exhorts him to be exem- 
plary in his own conduct; he points out the pure 
and practical nature of the Gospel (m), and enu- 
merates some particular virtues which he was to 
inculcate, avoiding foolish questions and _ frivo- 
lous disputes; he tells him how he ts to behave 
towards heretics, and concludes with saluta- 
tions (7). 


(1) C. 1 (m) C. 2. (n) C. 3. 
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PART II, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


I. Who Philemon was.—II. Date of this Eptstle— 
III. Occaston of its being written.—1V. Substance 
and Character of this Lpistle. & 


<i 
1. Paixiesown was an inhabitant of Colosse, 
and from the manner in which he is addressed in 
this Epistle, it is probable that he was a person 
of some consideration in that city. St.Paul seems 
to have been the means of converting him to the 
belief of the Gospel (a). He calls him his fel- 
‘low-labourer ; and from that expression some 
have thought that he was bishop or deacon of the 
church at Colosse; but others have been of opi- 
nion, that he was only a private Christian, who 
had shown a zealous and active disposition in the 
cause of Christianity, without holding any eccle- 
siastical office. 


Il. WE 
(a) V.. 19. 
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II. Wz learn from this Epistle itself, that it was 
written when St. Paul was a prisoner, and when 
he had hopé' of soon recovering his liberty (b); 
and thence we conclude, that it was writtem to- 
wards the end of his first confinement at Rome. 
‘This opinion is also supported by: the following 
circumstances: Onesimus, the bearer of this 
Epistle, was one of the pcersans who were in- 
trusted with that to the Colossian¥; and in both 
Epistles, Timothy, Epaphroditus, Mark, Aris- 
tarchus, Demas, and Luke, are spoken of as 
being present with the Apostle; we therefore 
infer that they were written at the same time, 
and consequently we are to place the date of this 
Epistle in the year 6:2. 


III. Tue occasion of writing it was this: One- 
simus, a slave of Philemon, had run away from 
him, and taken up his residence at Rome. It is 
generally supposed that he had also robbed his 
master; but the only foundation for that opinion 
is in the following passage,which does not appear 
to me conclusive: “‘ If He hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee aught, put that on my account.”— 
Surely these words do not necessarily imply that 
Onesimus had been guilty of theft; they may only 

allude 
(6) V. 1. and a2. 
Vor. I. Ga 
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allude to the injury which Philemon had sustained 
“py the absence of his slave and the lose of his 
service. It does not seem probable that St. Paul 
_ would have mentioned such a crime in so slight a 
" manner, “or that he would have failed to notice 
the contrition of Onesimus. Paul, having met 
with him at Rome, cenverted him to Christianity, 
and reclaimed him to a scnse of his duty: he 
then sent him back to Colosse with this letter, 
written with his own hand, to Philemon, request- 
ing him to receive his slave, thus converted and 
reclaimed, again into his fainily (c). 


IV. Turs Epistle has always been deservedly 
admired for the delicacy and address with which 
it is written; and it places St. Paul’s character 
in a very amiable point of view. He had con- 
verted a fugitive slave to the Christian faith; 
and he here intercedes with his master in the 
most earnest and affectionate manner for his par- 
don; he speaks of Onesimus in terms calculated 
to soften Philemon’s resentment, engages to 
make full compensation for any injury which he 
might have sustained from him, and conjures 

him 


(¢) In the Epistle which St. Paul sent at the same time 
to the Colossian Christians in general, of whom Phile- 
mon was one, he calls Onesimus “ a faithful and beloved 
brother.” C. 4. v, 9. 
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him to reconciliatién and forgiveness by the 
now endearing connexion of Christian brothess 
hood. 

This Epistle is a plain proof that Chijgtianity , 
was not intended to make any alteration ift* the’ : 
civil conditions of men. Paul considered One- 
simus, although converted to the-Gospel, as still 
belonging to his former master; and by depre- 
cating the anger of Philemon, he acknowledged 
that Onesimus continued liable to punishment (d) 
for the misconduct of which he had been guilty 
previous to his conversion. 


(2) Grotius says, that Philemon, by the laws of Phry- 
gia, might have punished his slave without application 
to a Magistrate. 


ca a 
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CHAPTER THETWENTY-SECOND. 
— 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


¥. Authenticity of thisEpistle.—I1. ItsDate.—III. Lan- 
guage in which it was originally written.—lV. To 
whom tt was addressed.—V. Design and Substance 


of it. 
I. Tuoven the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has been disputed both in antient 
and modern times, its antiquity has never been 
questioned. It is generally allowed that there are 
references to it, although the author is not men- 
tioncd, in the remaining works of Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr ; 
and that it contains, as was first noticed by 
Chrysostom (a) and T heodoret (6), internal evi- 
dence of having been written before the destruc- 


tion of J erisdieni (c). 
The 


(a) Pref. in Ep. ad Heb. 

(6) Theod. in Heb. cap.13. v. 10. 

(c) Heb. c. 8.v. 4. c.9.¥. 25. ¢.10. v.11 and 37. 
©. 13. Vv. 10, 
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The earliest writer now extant, who quotes 
this Epistle as the work of St. Paul, is Clement - 
of Alexandria, towards the end of the second 
century; but as le ascribes it to St. Paul re- 
peatedly, and without hesitation, we may con- 
clude that in his time no doubt had been enter- 
tained upon the subject, or, at least, that the 
common tradition of the church attributed it to 
St. Paul. Clement is followed by Origen, by 
Dionysius and Alexander, both bishops of Alex- 
andria, by Ambrose, Athanasius, Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Cyril, all of whom 
consider this Epistle as written by St. Paul; and 
it is also ascribed to him in the antient Syriac ver- 
sion, supposed to have been made at the end of 
the first century. Eusebius says, ‘“‘ Of Paul there 
are fourteen Epistles, manifest and well known ; 
but yet there are some who reject that to the 
Hebrews, urging for their opinion that it is con- 
tradicted by the church of the Romans, as not 
being St. Paul's (d).”. In Dr. Lardner we find 
the following remark: “ It is evident that this 
Epistle was generally received in antient times by 
those Christians who used the Greek language, 
and lived in the eastern parts of the Roman em- 
pire.” And in another place he says, ‘‘ It was 
received as an Epistle of Paul by many Latin 


writers 
(2) 1. E. lib. 3. cap. 3 
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writers in the 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries.” The 
earlier Latin writers take no notice of this 
Epistle, except Tertullian, who ascribes it to 
Barnabas. It appears, indecd, from the following 
expression of Jerome, that this Epistle was not 
generally received as canonical Scripture by the 
Latin church in his time, Licet eam Latina con- 
suetudo inter canonicas Scripturas non recipiat. 
In Esai. cap. 8. The same thing is mentioned in 
other parts of his works. But many individuals of 
the Latin church acknowledged it to be written by 
St. Paul, as Jerome himself, Ambrose, Hilary, 
and Philaster; and the persons who doubted its 
genuineness were those the least likely to have 
been acquainted with the Epistle at an early 
period, from the nature of its contents not being so 
interesting to the Latin churches, which censisted 
almost entirely of Gentile Christians, ignorant 
probably of the Mosaic law, and holding but 
little intercourse with Jews. 

The moderns, who, upon grounds of internal 
evidence, contend against the genuineness of this 
Epistle, rest principally upon the two following 
arguments, the omission of the writer's name, and 
the superior elegance of the style in which it is 
written. 

1. It ts indeed certain, that all the acknow- 
ledged Epistics of St. Paul begin with a saluta- 

tIOR 
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tion in his own nameyind that, in the Epistle to the 
Ulebrews, there is nothing of that kind; but this 
Olnission can scarcely be considered as conclusive 
against positive testimony. St. Paul might have 
reasons fur departing, upon this occasion, from his 
usual mode of salutation, which we at this distant 
period cannot discover. ‘Some have inagined 
that he omitted his name, because he knew that 
it would not have much weight with the Hebrew 
Christians, to whom he was in general obnoxious, 
on account of his zeal in converting the Gentiles, 
and in maintaining that the observance of the 
Mosaic law was not essential to salvation; it 1s, 
however, clear, that the persons to whom this 
Epistle was addressed knew from whom it came, 
as the writer reters to some acts of kindness 
which he had recetved from them (fe); and also 
expresses a hope of seeing them soon (/)). 

2. As to the other argument, I must own 
that there does not appear to me such superio- 
rity in the style of this Epistle, as should lead to 
theconclusion thatit was not written by St. Paul. 
Those who have thought differently have men- 
tioned Barnabas, Luke, and Cicment, as authors 
or translators of this Epistle. The opinion of 

Jerome 


(e) C. 10.Vv. 34. 
(Uf) C. 13. v. 18, 29 and 23. 


GG 4 
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Jerome was, that ‘ the sentiments are the Apo- 
stle’s, but the language and composition of some 
one else, who committed to writing the Apostle'’s 
sense, and, as it were, reduced into commentaries 
the things spoken by his master.” Dr. Lardner 
says, ‘“‘ My conjecture is, that Paul dictated the 
Epistle in Hicbrew, and*another, who was a great 
master of the Greek language, immediately wrote 
down the Apostic’s sentiments in his own elegant 
Greek; but who this assistant of the Apostle was, 
is altogether unknown.” But surcly the writings 
of St. Paul, like those of other authors, may not 
all have the same precise degree of merit; and if 
upon a careful perusal and comparison it should 
be thought that the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
written with greatcr elegance than the acknow- 
ledged compositions of this Apostle, it should 
also be remembered, that the apparent design and 
contents of this Epistle suggest the idea of more 
studied composition, and yct, that there is nothing 
in it which amounts to a marked difference of 
style : on the other hand, there 1s the same con- 
cise, abrupt, and elliptical mode of expressian, 
and it contains many phrases and sentiments (g'), 
which are found in no part of Seripture, except 
in St. Paul's Epistles. We may farther observe, 

that 


(g) Vide Macknight’s Preface to this Epistle, sect. 3. 
and Lardner upon this Epistle, vol. 6. 
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that the manner in wpich Timothy is mentioned 
in this Epistle (2) makes it probable that it was 
written by St. Paul. It was certainly written by 
a person who had suffered imprisonment in the 
cause of Christianity; and this is known to have 
been the case of St. Paul, but of no other person 
to whom this Epistle has been attributed. Upon 
the whole, both the external and internal evi 
dence appear to me to prepondcrate so greatly 
in favour of St. Paul’s being the author of this 
Epistle, that I cannot but consider it as written 
by that Apostle. At the same tine I adm that 
it 1s a thing not absolutely certain. 


II. “ Tuey_of Italy salute you,” is the only 
expression in this Epistle which can assist us m 
determining from whence it was written. The 
Greek words are 6s xe atn¢e IradAsas, which should 
have been translated, “ Those f7om Italy salute 
you; and the only inference to be drawn from 
them seems to be, that St. Paul, when he wrote 
this Epistle, was at a place where some Italian 
camverts were. ‘his inference is not incompati- 
ble with the common opinion, that this Epistle 
was written from Rome, and therefore we con- 
sider it as written from that city. It is supposed 


to 


(h) C. 13, v. 23. compared with 2 Cor. c. 1. v. 1. and 
Col.c.2. vi. 
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to have been written towards the end of St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, or imme- 
diately after it, because the Apostle expresses an 
intention of visiting the Hebrews shortly; we 
therefore place the date of this Epistle in the 
year 03. 


# 
’ 


HT. Crement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and 
Jerome, thought that this Epistle was oripinally 
written in the Hebrew language; but all the 
other antient fathers, who have mentioned this 
subject, speak of the Greek as the original work; 
and as no one pretends to have seen this Epistle 
im Hebrew, as there are no internal marks of the 
Greek being a translation, and as we know that 
the Greek language was at this time very gene- 
rally understood at Jerusalem, we may accede to 
the more common opinion, both among the an- 
tients and moderns, and consider the present 
Greek as the original text. 

It is no small satisfaction to reflect, that those 
who have denied cither the Genuineness or the 
Originality of this Epistle, have always supposed 
it to have been written or translated by some 
fcllow-labourer or assistant of Sts Paul, and that 
almost every onc admits that it carries with it 
the sanction and authority of the inspired 


Apostle. 
IV. THER: 
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IV. THere has been some little doubt con- 
cerning the persons to whom this Epistle was 
addressed ; but by far the most general and most 
probable opinion is, that it was written to those 
Christians of Judza, who had been converted to 
the Gospel from Judaism. That it was written, 
notwithstanding its general title, to the Christians 
of one certain place or country, is evident from 
the following passages: ‘‘ I beseech you the ra- 
ther to do this, that 1 may be restored to you 
the sooner (i).”-—‘‘ Know ye that our bro- 
ther ‘limothy is set at liberty, with whom, if 
he come shortly, I will see you (k).” And it 
appears from the following passage in the Acts, 
“When the number of the disciples was multi- 
plied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
avainst the Hebrews (/),” that certain persons 
were at this time known at Jerusalem by the 
name of Hebrews. They seem to have been 
native Jews, inhabitants of Judza, the language 
of which country was Hebrew, and _ therefore 
they were called Hebrews, in contradistinction to 
those Jews, who, residing commonly in other 
countries, although theye occasionally came to 
Jerusalem, used the Greek language, and were 
therefore called Grecians. 

V. Tne 


(1) C. 13. ¥. IQ. (k) C. 13. v.23. 
(4.) C. 6, v. 1. 
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V. Tue general design of this Epistle was to 
confirm the Jewish Christians in tle faith and 
practice of the Gospel, which they might be in 
danger of deserting, either through the persna- 
sion or persecution of the unbelieving Jews, who 
were very numerous and powerful in Judea. 
We may naturally suppose, that the zealous ad- 
herents to the Law would insist upon the majesty 
and glory which attended its first promuly:tion, 
upon the distinguished character of thcw ) 1s- 
lator Moses, and upon the divine authority c: che 
antient Scriptures; and they might likewise urge 
the humiliation and death (mm) of Christ as an 
argument against the truth of his religion. To 
obviate the impression which any reasoning of 
this sort might make upon the converts to 
Christianity, .the writer of this Epistle begins 
with declarmg to the Hebrews, that the same 
God, who had formerly, upon a variety of oc- 
easions, spoken to their fathers by means of his 
prophets, had now sent his only Son for the 
purpose of revealing his will; he then de- 
scribes, mm most sublime language, the dignity 

° of 


(m) Tryrho the Jew, in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue, 
states the crucifixion of Jesus 2s an argument against 
his being the Messiah; “ for,” says he, “ we read in the 
Jaw, that he who is crucified is accursed,” referring to 
Deut.c. 21. v.23 
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of the person of Christ (7); and thence infers 
the duty of obeying his commands, the divine 
authority of which was established by the per- 
formance of miracles, and by the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost; he points out the necessity of 
Christ's incarnation and passion (0); he shews 
the superiority of Christ to Moses, and warns 
the Hebrews against the sin of unbelief (p); he 
exhorts to stedfastness in the profession of the 
Gospel, and gives an animated description of 
Christ as our high priest (7); he shews that the 
Levitical priesthood and the old covenant were 
abolished by the priesthood of Christ, and by 
the new covenant (r/; he points out the in- 
efficacy of the ceremonies and sacrifices of the 
Law, and the sufficiency of the atonement made 
by the sacrifice of Christ (s); he fully explains 
the nature, merit, and effects of faith (¢); and 
in the last two chapters he gives a variety of 
exhortations and admonitions, all calculated to 
encourage the Hebrews to bear with patience 
and constancy any trials (7) to which they might 
be exposed. He concludes with the valedictory 


benediction 
qn) C.1. (0o)C.2. (p)C.% (g)C.4t0 7. 
(r) C8. cs) C. g and 10. c(t) Cv 11. 


(u) This Epistle was written not long after the mur- 
der of James, bishop of Jerusalem ; and it is possible thar 
the Apostle might allude to that event in the 7th verse of 
the x 3th chapter. 
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benediction usual in St. Paul’s Epistles, “‘ Grace 
be with you all. Amen.” . 

The most important articles of our faith are 
explained, and the most material objections to 
the Gospel are answered with great force, in this 
celebrated Epistle. ihe arguments used in it, 
as being addressed to persons who had been edu- 
cated in the Jewish religion, are principally taken 
from the antient Scriptures; and the connexion 
between former Revelations and the Gospel of 
Christ, is pointed out in the most perspicuous and 
satisfactory manner. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


OF THE SEVEN CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


Tue Epistle of St. James, the two Epistles of 
St. Peter, the three Epistles of St. John, and the 
Epistle of St. Jude, are called Catholic or Gene- 
ral Epistles. Origen, Eusebius, and many other 
antient authors, mention them under that name ; 
and it is probable that they were so called, be- 
cause most of them were written not to parti- 
cular persons, or to the churches of single cities 
or countries, as St. Paul's Epistles were, but to 
several churches, or to believers in general. 
Some Latin writers, as Dupin observes, have 
called these Epistles canonical, either confound- 
ing the name with catholic, or else to denote 
that they also were a part of the canon of the 
New Testament. “It has been already observed, 
that the Genuineness of five of these seven 
#pistles was for some time doubted, but that 

they 
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they have all been universally admitted into the 
sacred canon since the fourth century. 

Many writers cnunicrate these seven Epistles, 
but not always in the same order (a). The fol- 
lowing reasons may be assigned for the order in 
which they stand in our Bibles: The Epistle of 
James is placed first, because he was bishop of 
the church of Jerusalem, the city where the 
Gospel was first preached after the ascension of 
our Saviour, and where the first Christian church 
was established ; next come the Epistles of St. 
Peter, because he is considered as the head of 
the twelve Apostles; then the Epistles of St. 
John, who was the favourite Apostle of Christ, 
and more distinguished than St. Jude, whose 
Epistle is placed last. 


(a) Vide Lardner, vol. 6. p. 467. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


OF THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 


[. History of St. Fames.—i1. Genuineness of this Fpistle. 
—IIl. Jts Date.-—1V. The Persons to whom it was 
addressed.—V. Design and Substance of it. 


I. Iw the catalogue of the Apostles, given by 
the Evangelists (a), we find two persons of the 
name of James, of whom one was son of Zebedee, 
and brother of John, and the other was son of 
Alphseus or Cleophas, which are supposed to be 
the same name differently written (4), or dif- 
ferent names of the same person. ‘The latter is in 
the Gospels called James the Less (c), and the 
former is distinguished by the name of James 
the Great, though that appellation is not given 
him in Scripture. St. Paul mentions one of 

these 


(a) Matt. c. 10. v.2 & 3. Mark, c. 3. v. 16, &c. 
Luke, c. 6. v. 14, &c. Acts, c. 1. v.13. 
(6) Vide Lightfoot, tom. 2. p. 59. 
(c) Mark, c. 15. v. 40. 
Vou I. Hw 
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these two Apostles as the Lord’s brother (d), 
that is, his near kinsman; and as there is no 
reason to think that the son of Zebedee was 
related to Christ, we conclude that he speaks of 
the son of Alphzeus, who in other places of Scrip- 
ture is said to be the,, brother of Chmst (e). 
The degree of his relation to Christ seems to 
have been that of cousin-german; for St. John 
says, that Mary the wife of Cleophas was sister 
to Mary our Saviour’s mother (f); and St. 
Mark informs us, that the name of the mother 
of James the Less was Mary (g). Some few, 
both antients and moderns, have: thought that 
James, the Lord’s brother, was not his cousin- 
german, but that he was the son of Joseph, 
Christ’s reputed father, by a former wife (h/. 
This opinion is not supported by any authority 
of Scripture, and probably originated from not 
corisidering that among the Jews, persons nearly 

related were called brothers. 
James the Less was the author of this Epistle. 
We have no account of his call to the apostle- 
ship, 


¢ 


(d) Gal. c. 1. ve 19. 

(¢) Matt.c. 13. v.§5. Mark, c. 6. v. g. 

(f) John, c. 19. v. 25. 

(g) ©. 15. v.40. It sometimes happened that bro- 
thers and sisters among the Jews had the same names, 
but it was nota very common thing. 


(4) Lardner, vol. 6. p. 493. 
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ship, nor are any particulars recorded of him in 
the Gospels. In the Acts, and in St. Paul's 
Epistles, be is several times mentioned with 
great distinction (z); but not in a manner to 
furnish us with many circumstances of his his- 
tory. He seems to have been appointed by the 
other Apostles, and, as Lardner thinks, soon 
after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, to reside at 
Jerusalem, and to superintend the affairs of the 
church there, while the rest of the Apostles tra- 
velled into gther countries. His near relation 
to our Saviour was probably the cause of his 
being selected for this honourable station, the 
duties of which he discharged with such inflexi- 
ble integrity and holy zeal, that he obtained the 
surname of James the Just. By antient writers (4) 
he is called bishop of Jerusalem, and is consi- 
dered as presiding in that character at the council 
holden at Jerusalem, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether it were necessary that Gentile 
converts to the Gospel should be circumcised. 
Upon that occasion he was the last who delivered 
his sentiments; and he summed up the argu- 
" ments, 

(i) Acts,c. 32. Vv. 17. Co 15. V. 93. c. ar. Vv. 18. 
1Cor.c.1g.v.7. Gal. ea.virg. Gal. c.2.v.9 


& 12. 
(k) Eus. H. E. lib, 2. cap.r & 23. Chrys. tom. ro, 


P- 355- 
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ments, and proposed the substance of the decree, 
to which the whole assembly readily acceded. 
He was put to death in the year 62, in a tumult 
raised by the unbelieving Jews, when there was 
no Roman governor in Judza (1), Festus being 
dead, and his successot’ Albinus not yet arrived. 
James the Less was a person of great prudence 
and discretion, and was highly esteemed by the 
Apostles and other Christians. Such indeed was 
his general reputation for piety and virtue, that, 
as we learn from Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, 
Josephus thought, and declared it to be the 
common opinion, that the sufferings of the Jews, 
and the destruction of their city and temple, 
were owing to the anger of God, excited by the 
murder of James. This must be considered as 
a strong and remarkable testimony to the charac- 
ter of this Apostle, as it 1s given by a person who 
did not believe that Jesus was the Christ. The 
passages of Josephus, referred to by those fa- 
thers upon this subject, are not found in_ his 


works now extant (7). 
II. CLEMENT 


(}) Eus. H. E, lib. 2.° cap. 23. Lardner, vol. 7. 
p. 129. 

(m) Vide Lardner, vol. 6. p. 479. Dr. Doddridge is 
of opinion, that these quotations from Josephus deserve 
but little credit. Lect. vol. 1. p. 410. On the other hand, 
Mr. Milner considers them as authentic, vol. 1. c. 3. 


It 
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IJ. Crement of Rome and Hermas allude to 
this Epistle; and it is quoted by Origen, Euse- 
bius, Athanasius, Jerome, Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, and many other fathers. But though the 
antiquity of this Epistle has been always undis- 
puted, some few, as has been stated, formerly 
doubted its nght to be admitted into the canon. 
Eusebius says, that in his time it was generally, 
though not universally, received as canonical ; 
and publicly read in most, but not in all, 
churches; and Estius (mn) affirms, that after the 
fourth century, no church or ecclesiastical writer 
is found who ever doubted its authenticity; but 
that, on the contrary, it 1s included im all subse- 
quent catalogues of canonical Scripture, whether 
published by councils, churches, or individuals. 
It had indeed been the uniform tradition of the 
church, that this Epistle was written by James 
the Just, bishop of Jerusalem; but it was not 
universally admitted, till after the fourth cen- 
tury, that James the Just was the same person 
as James the Less, one of the twelve Apostles ; 

that 
It is remarkable, that Origen mentions this circumstance 
in three different parts of his works ; namely, in the frst 
and second books against Celsus, and in his commen- 
tary upon St. Matthew, p. 223, edit. Huet. 

(n) A Dutch divine of great eminence, who died ia 
the beginning of the last century. 

HH 3 
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that point being as@ertained, the canonical autho- 
rity of this Epistle was no longer doubted. 

It is evident that this Epistle could not have 
been written by James the Great, for he was 
beheaded by Herod Agrippa in the year 44, 
and the errors and vices reproved in this Epistle 
shew it to be of a much later date; and the de- 
struction of Jerusalem is also here spoken of as 
being very near at hand (0). | 

It has always been considered as a circum- 
stance very much in favour of this Epistle, that 
it is found in the Syriac version, which was made 
as early as the end of the first century, and for 
the particular use of converted Jews, the very 
description of persons, as we shall see presently, 
to whom it was originally addressed. Hence 
we infer, that it was from the first acknow- 
ledged by those for whose instruction it was 
intended ; and “ I think,” says Dr. Doddridge, 
‘it can hardly be doubted but they were better 
judges of the question of its Authenticity than 
the Gentiles, to whom it was not written ; among 
whom, therefore, it was not likely to be propagated 
so early; and who at <irst might be prejudiced 
against it, because it was inscribed to the Jews.” 

The following short passage from Jerome con- 
firms almost all the particulars which have been 

mentioned : 
(0) C. §. v. 
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mentioned: ‘‘ Jacobus, qui-appellatur frater 
Domini, cognomento Justus, ut nonnulli existi- 
mant, Josephi ex alia uxore, ut autem mihi 
videtur, Marie sororis matris Domini (cujus 
Joannes in libro suo meminit) filius, post pas- 
sionem Domini ab apostolis Hierosolymarum 
episcopus ordinatus, unam tantum scripsit episto- 
lam, que de septem catholicis est (p).” 


III. Ir is generally believed that this Epistle 
was written a short time before the death of 
James, and therefore we may place its date, with 
great probability, in the year 61. 


IV. Larpner and others have thought that 
this Epistle was addressed to unbelieving as well 
as believing Jews, and have quoted the begin- 
ning of the fourth and fifth chapters, as appli- 
cable to unbelievers only. I must own, that in 
these passages the Apostle appears to me merely 
to allude to the great corruptions into which 
Christians had then fallen. I carmot think it 
probable that James would write part of his 
Epistle to believers and part to unbelievers, 
without any mention or notice of that distinc- 
tion. It should also be remembered, that this 
Epistle contains no general arguments for the 

truth 


(p) Tom. 4 P.2. p.t02z. Ed, Benedict. 
HH4 
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truth of Christianity, nor any reproof of those 
who refused to embrace the Gospel; and there- 
fore, though I adinit that the inscription, “‘ To 
the twelve tribes that are scattered abroad,” might 
comprehend both unbelieving and believing Jews, 
yet I am of opinion ,that it was intended for 
the belreving Jews only, and that St. James 
did not expressly make the discrimination, be- 
cause neither he, nor any other Apostle ever 
thought of writing to any but Christian converts. 
The object of the apostolical Epistles was to con- 
firm and not to convert; to correct what was 
amiss in those who did believe, and not in those 
who did not believe. The sense of the above 
inscription seems to be limited to the believing 
Jews by what follows almost immediately, “ The 
trial of your Faith worketh patience (q).” .And 
again, “‘ My brethren, have not the Faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord ot Glory, with 
respect of persons (7).” ‘These passages could 
not be addressed to unbelievers. 


V. THe immediate design of this Epistle was 
to animate the Jewish {Uuristians to support with 
fortitude and patience any sufferings to which 
they might be exposed, and to enforce the ge- 
nuine doctrine and practice of the Gospel, in 

Opposition 
(q) ©. 1. ¥. 3. (r) C.2.v. 4. 
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Opposition to the errors and vices which then 
prevailed among them. The principal source 
of these errors and vices was a inisinterpretation 
of St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith 
without the works of the Law, that is, as the 
Apostle meant it, without the observance of the 
rites and ceremonies of the- Mosaic dispensation ; 
but hence, some had most unwarrantably in- 
ferred, that moral duties were not essential to 
salvation, and had therefore abandoned them- 
selves to every species of licentiousness and 
profligacy. 

St. James begins by shewing the benefits of 
trials and afflictions, and by assuring the Jewish 
Christians that God would listen to their sincere 
prayers for assistance and support; he remmds 
them of their being the distinguished objects of 
divine favour, and exhorts them to practical 
religion (s); to a just and impartial regard tor 
the poor, and to an uniform obedience to all 
the commands of God, without any distinction 
or exception; he shews the inefficacy of faith 
without works, that is, without a performance 
of the moral duties (¢); he inculcates the 
necessity of a strict government of the tongue, 
and cautions them against censoriousness, strife, 
malevolence, pride, indulgence of their sensual 

passions, 
(s) C.r. (t) C. 2. 
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passions, and rash judgment (zu); he denounces 
threats against those who make an improper use 
of riches; he intimates the approaching destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; and concludes with exhorta- 
tions to patience, devotion, and a solicitous 
concern for the salvation of others (x). 


This Epistle is written with great perspicuity 
and energy, and it contains an excellent summary 
of those practical duties and moral virtues, which 
are required of Christians. 


(uw) C. 3 & 4. («) C, 5. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


OF THE FIRST GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 


I. History of Peter.—Il. Genuineness of this Epistle— 
Ill. Zo whom it was addressed.—IV. Whence it was 
written.—V. ts Date—VI. Design and Substance 


of it. 


I. Simon Perer was born at Bethsaida (a), 
a city of upper Galilee. His father’s name was 
Jonas, and he had a brother called Andrew, 
but it is not known which was the elder (0). 
He was a married man, and lived at Capernaum, 
and he and his brother were fishermen upon the 
Lake of Gennesareth. Andrew was a disciple of 
John the Baptist, and hearing him declare Jesus 
to be the Lamb of God, he followed Jesus, and 
continued with him the rest of that day. An- 
drew, having found his brother, carried him to 

Jesus, 


(a) John, c. I. v. 44. 
(6) Epiphanius says that Andrew, and Chrysostom 
and Jerome say that Peter, was the elder brother. 
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Jesus, who, when he saw him, said, ‘‘ Thou art 
Simon the son of Jonas; thou shalt be called 
Cephas (c/” or Peter, ‘‘ which is by interpretation 
astone” or rock (d). Though Peter and Andrew 
seem to have been now convinced that Jesus 
was the Messiah, yct they continued to carry on 
their trade ot fishing, till Christ called them te 
attend constantly upon himself, and promised to 
make them “ fishers of men (e),” 1n allusion to 
the success which they should have in making 
converts to the Guspel. They were afterwards 
appointed of the number of the twelve Apostles. 
Peter enjoyed the favour of his Divine Master in 
a peculiar degree; and the many remarkable 
circumstances recorded concerning him in the 
Gospels and Acts seem to point him out as the 
chief of the twelve Apostles. Our Saviour is 
supposed to have had no other fixed residence, 
after he began his ministry, but with St. Peter 
at Capernaum ; and probably upon that ground 
application was made to him for the tribute 
money due from Christ (f/f). In the history of 
St. John I have mentioned three occasions on 
which only Peter and the two sons of Zebedee 
were allowed to accompany our Saviour, namely, 


e when 
(¢) Cephas is a Syriac word. 
(2) John, c. 1. v. 42. 
(e) Matt. c. 4. v.18 819. Mark, c. 3. v, 99. 
Luke, c. 5. v. 10. 
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when he restored to life the daughter - of 
Jairus (g), when he was transfigured on the 
Mount (/), and when he endured his agony 
in the garden (i). Peter was one of the four 
Apostles to whom our Saviour delivered his 
predictions relative to the destruction of Jcru- 
salem (4). Peter and Jolin were sent to pre- 
pare the last passover for Christ (1). The anzel 
at the holy sepulchre commanaed that the dis- 
ciples, and Peter in particular, should be in- 
formed of Christ's resurrection (m); and Peter 
was the first man (7), as Mary Magdalene was 
the first woman (0), to whom Christ appeared 
after he rose tromthe dead. Our Saviour said to 
him, in explanation of the name which he him- 
self had given bim, ‘ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my church: and I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ( p/.” 
And after his resurrection, three several times, 
and with great earnestness, he commanded him to 


teed 

(g) Mark,c. 5, v.37. Luke, c. 8. v. 51. 

(A) Matt. c.17.v. 1. Mark, c.g. v. 2. Luke, c.g, 
v. 28. 

(1) Matt. c. 26. v. 36. Mark, c. 14. v. 32, &c. 

(k) Mark, c. 13. v. 3. 

(D Mark, c. 14. v.13. Luke, c. 22. v. 8. 

(m) Mark, c. 16. v. 7. -_— 

(1) Luke c. 24. v.34. 1 Cor.c.15.v. §. Ev avdpacs 
Tote mpwTy tT» wanca aber woduvn sdev. Chrys. 


(0) John, c. 20. v. 15. (p) Mart. c. 16. v. 18. 
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feed his sheep (7). When Christ put any 
question to the Apostles at large, Peter always 
gave the answer; and he frequently addressed 
our Saviour when the other disciples were silent ; 
as when he rebuked him for speaking his own 
sufferings ; when he inquired” how often a brother 
might offend and bg forgiven; and when Ne 
objected to his washing his feet. It was Peter 
who proposed that another apostle should be 
chosen in the room of Judas [scanot (r); who 
preached to the multitude, when they were as- 
tonished at the gift of tongues communicated by 
the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost (s) ; 
who questioned Ananias and Sapphira concerning 
the price of their land, and in a miraculous 
manner punished their falsehood with instant 
death (t); and who spoke in the name of the 
apostles, when they were apprehended and 
accused by the Sanhedrim (uz). Through Peter 
and John, the Samaritan believers received the 
Holy Ghost (x); but it was Peter alone, who, 
by the immediate command of God _ himself, 
admitted Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, into 
the Christian faith (y)$ and his account of the 
circumstances attending that important event 


convinced 
(q) John, c. 21. v. rg, &c. (7) Acts c, tr, v. 15. 
(s) Acts, c.2. v. 14, &c. (t) Acts, c. 5. v. x. 
(u) Acts, c. 5. v. 29. (x) Acts, c. 8. v. 14. 


(y) Acts, c. 10. v. 1, &c. 
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convinced the apostlesfnd other disciples, that 
“to the Gentiles also God had granted repent- 
ance unto life (z).” And thus, as St. Peter 
had been the first apostle who preached to the 
Jews immgijately. after the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, so, abou eight years afterwards, he was 
also the first who preached to the Gentiles in the 
house of Cornelius at Cesarea. By these means 
he may be said to have founded the Universal: 
Church of Christ; and this is supposed to have 
been the meaning of our Lord's words, “* Upon 
this rock will I build my Church, and I will give 
thee the keys of Heaven ;” for by being the first 
person who explained the Gospel both to Jews 
and Gentiles atter the ascension of our Saviour, 
le, as it were, opened the doors of heaven to all 
mankind. He seems to have performed more 
miracles than any other of the apostles, for the 
people ‘‘ brought their sick for the purpose of 
having his shadow pass over them (a).” When 
he was imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, prayer was 
made for him without ceasing by the Church, 
and he was miraculously delivered out of prison 
by an angel, though Herdd had been permitted 
to put James the Great to death (6). The 
speech of Peter, at the council of Jerusalem, so 

often 


(%) Acts, c. rx. v. 18. 
(a) Acts, c. §. v. 15. (b) Acts.c. 12. v.3, &c. 
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often mentioned, is recorded, but of no other 
person except of Jatngs the Less, bishop of Je- 
rusalem (c); and St. Paul tells us, that to 
St. Peter was committed the Gospel of the cir- 
cumcision (ad), whence he is called the.apostle of 
the Jews, as St Paul is called the apostle of 
the Gentiles. And Jastly, in all the catalogues 
of the Apostles, and whenever he 1s mentioned in 
conjunction with others, in the Gospels or Acts, 
the name of Peter stands first (e). Though 
these facts may lead us to consider Peter as the 
chief, or the inost distinguished, of the twelve 
Apostles, yet they by no means prove that he had 
any superior dignity or jurisdiction over the rest ; 
“‘ One is your master, even Christ ; but all ye are 
brethren (f).” 

No mention is made of Peter in the Acts, 
after the counci! at Jerusalein ; nor is any sub- 
sequent circumstance recorded of him im the 
Epistles, except that he was at Antioch. not 

long 

(c) Acts, c.15. v. 6, &c. (d) Gal.c.2.v. 7. 

(e) There is a variety in the order in which the 
names of the other apostlgs are mentioned ; and in the 
Epistles, namely, Gal. c. 2. v. 9, there is a single instance 
of St. Peter’s name not standing first; ‘* And when 
James, Cephas, and John,” &c. James was probably 
placed first by St. Paul upon this occasion, because he 
was bishop of Jerusalem. 


(f) Matt. c. 23. v. 8. 
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long afterwards (g). # The only authentic ac- 
count, which we have of ghe remaining part of 
his life, is from Origen, es quoted by Euse- 
bius (4), who says in general terms, that Peter 
is supposed to have preached to the Jews of the 
dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappa- 
docia, and Asia; and that at length, coming 
to Rome, he was crucified with his head down- 
wards, himself having desired that it might be in 
that manner (7). That St. Peter should die by 
crucifixion had been foretold by Christ (4) ; and 
St. Peter himself alluded to that prediction /’). 
All antient writers (m) concur im asserting that 
St. Peter suffered martyrdom at Rome, in the 
first persecution of the Chistians in the reign of 
Nero, probably in the year 65; but at what 
time he went thither, and whether this was his 
first visit to that city, is not certainly known. 
As he is not mentioned in any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles written from Rome, we conclude that 
he was not there during St. Paul's first impri- 

sonment 


(g) Gal.c.2.v.ir. (4) H.E. lib. 3. cap. 1. 

(i) Ambrose says, that St. Peter made this request 
from a sense of humility, as not thinkiag himself worthy 
to die in the same manner his divine Master had died. 

(4) John, c. 21.v. 18. (1) 2 Pet.c. rev. 4. 

(m) And yet the learned moderns Scaliger, Salma- 
sius, Spanheim, Bower, and Semler, have either doubted 
er denied that St. Peter ever was at Rome, 


Vor. I. Ti 
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sonment in that city; and upon the whole it 
seems probable, as’ Lardner thinks, that St. 
Peter did not go to Rome till the year 63 
or 64. 

As John was the Apostle who was favoured 
with the greatest share of our Saviour’s affection, 
so Peter seems to hdve been considered by him 
as the Apostle whose disposition would lead him 
to be the most active and instrumental in propa- 
gating his rehgion; and that this was really the 
case, the Acts of the Apostles sufficiently prove. 
Confidence and zeal forin a conspicuous part of 
his character; but he was sometimes deficient in 
firmness and resolution. He had the faith to 
walk upon the water to his divine Master; but 
when the sca grew boisterous, his faith deserted 
him, and he becaine afraid (7). He was for- 
ward to acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah (0), 
and declared himself ready to die in that profes- 
sion (p}; and yet, soon after, he thrice denied, 
wnd with oaths, that he knew any thing of 
Jesus (qq). ‘The warmth of his temper led bim 
fo cut off the ear of the high pricst’s servant (7), 

: and 


(x) Matt. c. 14. v. 28, &c. 

(¢) Matt. c. 16.v 16, Mark, c. 8. v.29. Luke, c. Q. 
v.20. John, c, 6. v. 68 and 69. 

(p) Matt. c.26.v. 35. (q) Matt. c.26.v. 69, &c.. 

(r) Jotn, c. 18.v. 10. : 
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and by his timidity and dissimulation respecting 
the Gentile converts at Antioch he incurred the 
censure of the eager and resolute St. Paul (s). 
But while we Jament this occasional want of stea- 
diness and consistency in St. Peter, we should 
remember that his good qualities seem not to 
have been mixed with any other infirmity; and 
his voluntary acknowledgment to Christ of his 
being a sinful man, the bitter remorse which he 
felt upon the denial of his Master, and his sub- 
mission to the reproof of St. Paul, justify us in 
concluding, that to his zeal he added humility, 
which are virtues rarely uuited in the same person. 


II. Turs Epistle has always been considered 
as canonical; and in proof of its genuinencss we 
may observe, that it is referred to by Clement 
of Rome, Hermas, and Polycarp; that we are 
assured by Eusebius, that it was quoted by Pa- 
pias; and that it is expressly mentioned by Ire- 
nus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, 
and most of the later fathers. 


III. Ir is addressed “to the strangers scattered 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia.” Great doubts have arisen, whether by 


strangers were meant Jewish or Gentile Christians, 
or 
(s) Gal. c. 2.v. 41. 


Tia 
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er Christians of botli denominations. As there is 
nothing in the Epistle itself to lead us to think that 
the Apostle intended it for any particular descrip- 
tion of Christians, I consider it as addressed to the 
Christians in general of the above countries of 
Asia Minor, and shall only remark, that it 1s pro- 
bable, that most of them had been converted 
from heathenism (¢). The word, “ strangers,” 
is used a second time m this Epistle, and it 
seemns to intimate that true Christians should con- 
sider themselves as sojourners upon earth, and fix 
their hopes and prospects upon another . world; 
and by being “‘ scattered throughout Pontus and 
the other countries,” St. Peter only means that 
they lived at a distance from each other, and were 
but few in number, when compared with the ido- 
laters and unbelievers among whom they lived. 


IV. Tue Apostle wrote this Epistle from a 
place which he calls Babylon: ‘‘ The church that 
is at Babylon saluteth you ;” but it is very doubt- 
ful what place is meant by that name. Some 
commentators have thought that Babylon in 
Assyria, and others, thdt Babylon in Egypt, was 
intended, but there is no antient testimony what- 

ever. 


(¢) Those who wish to see this question more fully 
discussed, may consult Benson, Lardner, Michaelis, 
and Macknight, 
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ever of St. Peter having been in either of those 
countries. At the same time it must be ac- 
knowledged, that there is so long an interval, in 
which we have no account of St. Peter, that 
it is very possible he might have travelled 
both into Assyria and Egypt. ‘There was alsoa 
third Babylon, namely, in Seleucia, whence 
Beausobre and L’Enfant think it most proba- 
ble that this Epistle was written, because that 
city abounded with Jews; but this reason docs 
not appear to me sufficient to warrant such 
a conclusion. Upon the whole it may be best 
to acccde to the more general opinion, that Ba- 
bylon is here used figuratively for Rome ; ,and 
more especially since Eusebius, the oldest author 
extant who mentions this subject, says, that in 
his time it was thought that this Epistle was 
written from Rome (wz). It is certain that St. 
John used Babylon figuratively for Rome in the 
Revelation. Some few persons have been inclined 
to think, that St. Peter wrote this Epistle from 
Jcrusalem. 


V. Ir we be right in considering this Epistle 
as written from Rome, we may place its date 
about the year 64; since there is no reason to 
believe that Peter went to Rome till after Paul's 

release 
(u) H. E, lib. 2. cap. 15. 
1i3 
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release from imprisonment in that city, in the 
year 63. 


VI. Tue general design of this Epistle is to 
exhort to practical virtue, to a quiet and blame- 
less life, and to patience and fortitude under dis- 
tresses and persecutions. St. Peter, after his sa- 
lutation, begins with returning thanks to God 
for the blessing of the gospel dispensation, which, 
he observes, had been distinctly foretold by the 
prophets; he next exhorts his Christian brethren 
to holiness and purity ; and represents the passion 
of Christ as pre-ordained before the foundation 
of the world, and its benefits as extending to 
all eternity (xv); he proceeds to recommend 
meekness, self-government, and obedience to 
magistrates ; he enforces the duties of servants(y), 
of wives, and husbands; he enjoins harmony, 
compassion, cuurtesy, a rational knowledge of the 
Civistian faith, and a steady adherence to it under 
trials and temptations (=) ; from a consideration 
of the last judgnient, he inculcates sobriety, de- 
votion, and universal benevolcuce ; and encou- 
rages the Christians to bear afflictions with resig- 
nation and chee,:ulness (a); and in the last 
chapter he gives directions for the conduct of per- 

sons 


(*)C. 1. (7) Cy 2. 
(2%) C. 3. (a) Cy 4. 
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sons of different ages and situations ; recommends 
mutual subjection, humility, and vigilance; and 
adds a general benediction and doxology (0). 


Tu1s Epistle is very generally admired as a 
composition: Erasmus says, that it is worthy of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and full of apostolical 
dignity and majesty; and Osterwald calls it one 
of the finest works of the New Testament. 
Whoever will compare this Epistle with those of 
St. Paul, will find so exact a conformity between 
the sentiments and precepts contained in them, 
that he will be convinced, as Estius observes, that 
the doctrine of both proceeded trom one and the 
saine Spirit of God. ; 


(5) C. 5. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 


OF THE SECOND GENERAL EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


I. Genuineness of this Epistle—tI. Its Design and 
Date.—ilI. The Substance of it. 


1. Cuemen rt of Rome and Hermas refer to this 
Epistle; it is mentioned by Origen and Euse- 
bius, and has been universally received since the 
fourth century, except by the Syriac Christians. 


II. Ir 1s addressed to the same persons as the 
former Epistle, and the design of it'was to en- 
courage them to adhere to the genuine faith and 
practice of the Gospel. “It was written when the 
Apostle foresaw that his death was at no great 
distance; and he might hope that advice and 
instruction given under such circumstances would 
have the greater weight. As he is supposed to 

1 have 
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have suffered martyrdofn in the year 65, we 
may place the date of this Epistle in the begin- 
ning of that year. It was probably written from 
Rome. 


III. Sr. Perer, after saluting the Christian 
converts, and representing the glorious promises 
of the Gospel dispensation, exhorts them to cul< 
tivate those virtues and graces, which would make. 
their calling and election sure; he expresses his 
anxiety to remind them of their duty at a time 
when he was conscious of his approaching end ; 
he declares the divine origin of the Christian 
faith, which was attested by a voice from heaven, 
and by the sure word of prophecy (a); he fore- 
tels the rise of heresies and false doctrines, and 
denounces severe judgments against those who 
shall desert the truth, while they who adhere to 
it will be spared, as Noah and Lot were in for-~ 
mer times (2); he assures his Christian brethren, 
that the object of this, and of his former Epistle,. 
was to urge them to observe the precepts which 
they had received ; he cautions them against false 
teachers, represents the gertainty of the day of 
judgment, reminds them of the doctrines which 
he and St. Paul had inculcated, and exhorts 
them to grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (c/). 

SOME 


(a) C.X. (5b) C. 2. (c) C.3. 
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Some learned men have thought that the style 
of the second chapter of this Epistle is materially 
different froin that of the other two chapters, 
and have therefore suspected its Genuineness. I 
must own that I observe no other difference 
than that which arises froin the difference of the 
subjects. The subject of the second chapter may 
surely lead us to suppose, that the pen of the 
Apostle was guided by a higher degree of Inspi- 
ration than when writing in a didactic manner ; 
it is written with the animation and energy of 
the prophetic style; but there does not appear 
to me to be any thing, cither in phrase or sen- 
timent, inconsistent with the acknowledged writ- 
ings of St. Peter. 

Bishop Sherlock was of opinion, that in this 
chapter St. Peter adopted the sentiments and 
language of some Jewish author, who had de- 
scribed the false teachers of his own times. ‘This 
conjecture is cntirely unsupported by antient 
authority, and it is in itself very highly impre- 
bable. 


PAR T II, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


OF THE FIRST GENERAL EPISTLE OF 
ST. JOHN. 


I. Genuineness of this Epistle.—1. The Persons to 
whom it was addressed —IA11. Its Date-—\V. Design 
and Substance of it. 


I. Cremenr of Rome and Polycarp refer to 
this Epistle; and Eusebius tells us that it was 
quoted by Papias. It is expressly mentioned 
by Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Origen, and Dionysius of Alexandria; and in- 
deed the unanimous suffrage of antiquity attri- 
butes this Epistle to ,St. John the Evange- 
hist (a). 

Il. Tuese 


(a) Dr. Macknight, in his Preface to this Epistle, has 
shewn that there is a great similarity between St. John’s 
Gospel and this Epistle, both in point of sentiment and 
expression. 
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II. Tere have been great doubts, both 
among the antients and the moderns, concerning 
the persons to whom it was addressed. Some 
have supposed that it was written to the inhabi- 
tants of Parthia, because St. John 1s said to have 
preached the Gospel! in that country, but of this 
there is not sufficient cvidence; others have 
supposed, that it was addressed to the churches 
of Asia, and others, to the Christians of Judea, 
because John had preached in both those coun- 
tries; but as there is no expression of limitation 
in any part of the Epistle, I am inclined to con- 
sider it as writtcn to Christians in gencral, of every 
place, and of every denomination, 


III. There has also been considerable doubt 
concerning the date of this I:pistle; some have 
supposed that it was written before, and others 
after, the destruction of Jerusalein. In the 
following passage, “‘ It is the last time; and as 
we have heard that Antichrist shall come, 
even now are there many Antichrists, whereby 
we know that it is the last time (5/,” the Apostle 
seems to allude to the approaching dissolution of 
the Jewish state, and to Christ's predictions (c) 
concerning the false tcachers who were to ap- 

pear 


(b) C. 2. v.18. (c) Matt.c. 24. v. 5, & 24. 
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pear before the pene of Jerusalem; and 
therefore I place its date about the year 69. It 
is impossible to ascertain where it was written, 
but it seems most probable that it was written 
in Judea. 


IV. Irs principal design was to preserve the 
Christians in the true faith of Christ, in opposi- 
tion to the erroneous doctrines which had then 
begun to make their appearance, and were after- 
wards maintained by the Gnostics, Doceta, and 
Cerinthians. 

The Apostle begins by assuring the Christian 
converts, that he had seen and heard every thing, 
which he had delivered to them concerning 
Christ ; he declares, that if we walk in light, that 
is, sincerely endeavour to obey the precepts of 
the Gospel, the blood of Christ will cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness; he condemns those, 
who say that they are guilty of no sin, and re- 
conumends confession of sins (d); he asserts the 
universality of Christ’s propitiation; he states, 
that the knowledge of God consists in the obser- 
vance of his commandihents; he cautions the 
Christian converts against the love of this world, 
and against false teachers fe); he points out the 

: love 


(d) C. x. (e) Cia 
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Jove of God for mankind, and thence incu!cates 
the duty of mutual love among men (f); he 
urges farther cautions against false teachers, and 
especially against those who deny that Christ is 
come in the flesh, that is, who deny the pre- 
existence of Christ, and the imcarnation of the 
Son of God (g); he repeats his admonitions 
to mutual love (h), and to the observance of 
God's commandments; he pronounces, that 
“ the whole world lieth in wickedness,” and that 
“ God has given us eternal life through his 


“ Son (7).” 


Tuis Epistle has neither inscription in the be- 
ginning, nor salutation or benediction at the 
end; and indeed it has so little of the episto- 
lary form, that some persons consider it as a 
treatise rather than a letter. 


(P C. 3. 


(g)} Some of these early heretics maintained that 
Christ was not a real man, but a pliantom, and that he 
did not really suffer death; others, that the Son of God 
was united with Jesus at his baptism, and left him before 
bis crucifixion. « 


(b} C. 4. (i) C. 5 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTITI. 


OF THE SECOND GENERAL EPISTLE 
OF ST. JOHN. 


I. Genuineness of this Epistle.—Il. To whom tt was 
addressed. —- il. Desigen and Substance of 2t.— 
IV. Its Date. 


I. Tuis Epistle is quoted by Irenzus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Origen, and Dionysius of 
Alexandria; and therefore its antiquity is un- 
questionable, although it was formerly doubted 
whether it was written by John the Evan- 
gelist, or John the Presbyter of Ephesus; 
but since the fourth century, it has been 
allowed to be the genuine work of St. John the 
Evangelist, and as such it is admitted into the 
canon. ° 


II. In the inscription of this Epistle, St. John, 
without mentioning his naine, calls himself the 
Elder, which title he probably adopted as being a 
term of honourable distinction in the primitive 

church, 
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church. It is addressed, ExdAexry Kupiz, concern- 
ing the meaning of which words there has been 
a variety of opinions (a). Some, jancying that 
Exdcxrn is a proper name, have translated them to 
the Lady Eclecta; others have taken Kupie to 
be a proper name, and have translated the words 
to the elect Kyria or Cyria; others have thought 
that the Christian church in general, or that 
some particular church was meant, as ot Phila- 
delphia or Jerusalem. Our translators have 
rendered the words, To the Elect Lady, which is 
the common acceptation of them, and from 
which I see no reason for departing; I therefore 
consider that this Epistle was written to some 
lady of eminence, styled elect on account of her 
distinguished piety. The place of her residence 
is not known. 


III. Tuis Epistle consists of only thirteen 
verses; and Dr. Lardner observes, that of these 
thirteen “eight may be found in the first 
Epistle, either in sense or expression.” The de- 
sign of it was to caution the lady, to whom it was 
addressed, against thoSe false teachers, who as- 
serted that Christ was not a real man, but only 

a man 


(a) Vide Wolfii Prolegom. in Ep. Joan. 24", and 
Benson’s Preface to the 2d and 3d Epistles of St. John. 
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a man in appearance; and that he did not ec= - 
tually suffer what he seemed to suffer. This 
doctrine the Apostle condemns in very severe 
terms, as being destructive of the atunenf@™® of 
Christ; and he recommends, that no encourage- 
ment or countenance should be given to those 
who maintain it; he inculcates also the necessity 
of obedience to the commandments of God; 
and of mutual love and benevolence among 
Christians. 


IV. From the similarity between the senti- 
ments and expressions of this and the former 
Epistle, it is conjectured that they were written 
at nearly‘the same time; and therefore we place 
the date of this Epistle also in the year 69. 


Von, I. K K 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 


OF THE THIRD GENERAL EPISTLE 
OF ST. JOHN. 


I. Genuineness of this Epistle—U. Its Inscription and 
Date.—lll. Design and Substance of it—1V. Obsere 
vations upon this and the foregoing Epistle. 


I. Lewarivs is supposed to have referred to 
this Epistle, and it is mentioned by Origen, Eu- 
sebius, Cyril, and most of the later fathers. The 
same doubts were formerly entertained concern- 
ing it, as concerning the preceding Epistle, and 
they were removed at the same time. 


II. Tu1s Epistle, in which also the Apostle 
calls himself the Elder, is addressed to Caius; 
but it 1s not known who this Caius or Gaius 
was, Several persons of that name are men- 

4 tioned 
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tioned in the New Testament (a); and in the 
antient history of the church we incet with one 
Caius, who was Bishop of Ephesus ; a second, who 
was Bishop of Thessalonica; and a third, who was 
Bishop of Pergamus ; all of whom are said to have 
been contemporary with John. It is impossible 
to ascertain to which, or whether to any, of these 
several persons this Epistle was addressed ; but 
the conimendation of the hospitality of Caius 
seems to imply, that he was in a private station, 
and that he was possessed of some substance. It 
is supposed to have been written soon after the 
two former, that is, about the year 69. 


III. Tre design of this short Epistle was to 
commend Caius for having shewn kindness to 
some Christians, as they passed through the 
place where he resided; to censure Dictrephes, 
who had arrogantly assumed some authority to 
himself; and to praise the good conduct of 
Demetrius. It is not known who Diotrephes and 
Demetrius were. 


IV. Tunis, and the for€going Epistle, are sup- 
posed to have been written from Ephesus; and 
it is probable that the persons to whom they 

were 

(a) Acts, c. 19. v. 29. Cc 20.v.4 3 Cor ci. 
w. 14. Row.c. 16. v. 23. 

K K 2 
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were addressed lived at no great distance from 
that city, as St. John expresses a hope of seeing 
them shortly. These Epistles are improperly 
called catholic, as they are written to private 
persons; which circumstance may account for 


their not being generally known in the primitive 
church. 


{ spi ] 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 


OF THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE. 


I. History of St. fude.—Il. Genuineness of this Epistle — 
Wi. Jes Inscription and Date.—IlV. Substance of it. 


1. J UDAS, or JUDE, called also Lebbeus and 
‘Thaddeus, was the son of Alpheus or Cleophas, 
the brother of James the Less, the cousin-ger- 
man of our Saviour, and one of the twelve 
Apostles (a). His call to be a disciple of Jesus 
is not recorded; and, except in the catalogues of 
the Apastles, he is mentioned only once in the. 
Gospels: after Christ's interesting discourse to. 
his disciples not long before his ¢rucifixion, 
““ Judas saith unto him, (not Iscariot) Lord, how 
is it that thou wilt mawifest thyself to us, and 
nat to the world (b)°” From which question it 

is 


(a) Luke, c. 6. v. 16. Acts, c.1.v. 13. Matt.c. 10. 
v. 3. Mark, c.3.v. 18. Matt. c. 13. ¥. 55. Mark, 
c. 6. Vv. 3 (6) Joho, c. 14. v. 22. 


K K 3 
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is inferred, that at this time Judas had the com. 
mon prejudice of the Jews concerning the king- 
dom of the’Messiah. Jude is not mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, nor is a single circum- 
stance recgrded of him in any antient author, 
upon which we can depend. He is generally 
reckoned among those Apostles who did not suf- 
fer martyrdom. 


II. THis Epistle is quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Dionvsius of 
Alexandria, and most of the later fathers. Je- 
rome says, ‘“‘ Jude, brother of James, left a short 
Epistle, which is one of the seven called catho- 
lic. But because of a quotation from a book 
ef Enoch, which is apocryphal, it is rejected by 
many ; however at length it has obtained autho- 
rity, and is reckoned amony the sacred Scrip- 
tures fc).* Upon this subject it has been re- 
marked, that Jude does not in fact quote any 
book of Enoch; he only says, that ‘ Enoch 
prophesied,” and that prophecy might have been 
traditional fd). And, moreover, the book. of 
Enoch, mentioned. by Origen, was probably not 
known in the tiine of Jude, as it is believed to 

have 

fc) De Vir. TI]. cap. 4. 


(@) The Arabians and the Indians have certainly Bye 
served the tradition. Vide Gibbon and Maurice. 
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have been a forgery of the saecid century. It 
is difficult to ascertain to ‘What Jude dees really 
refer; but whatever it was, it Goes mot afford a 
sufficient reason for setting aside the Genuineness 
of this book, in appasition to the, suthorities 
which were just now cited. 


IIT. Turs Epistle is addressed, ‘‘ To them that 
are sanctified by God the Father, and preserved 
in Jesus Christ, and called fe);” that is, to all 
Christians, without any distinction. From the 
following passage, ‘“‘ Remember ye the words 
which were spoken before of the Apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: Haw that they told you, 
there should be mockers in the last time, who 
should walk after their own ungodly lusts (f) ;” 
it is evident that this Epistle was written some 
time subsequent ta St. Peter’s Epiaties (zg), amd 
st. Paul’s Epistles ta Timothy, in which these 
prophecies are contained ; and therefore we may 
place its date with most commentators, about 


the year 70. 


IV. Str. Jupx, after saluting the Christian 
converts, and praying for divine blessings upon 
them, 

(ce) V.1%. (f) V.17 and 18. 


(g) There is great similarity between this Epistke and 
the second Chapter of St. Peter’s second Epistle. 


KK 4 
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them, exhorts them’ earnestly to contend for the 

genuine faith, as originally delivered to the Saints, 
in opposition to the errpneous doctrines taught 
by false teachers; he reminds the Christians of 
the severity of God's judgments inflicted upon 
the apostate angels and ynrighteous men of for- 
mer times; from these exainples he warns them 
against adopting the seducing principles of thase 
who were endeavouring to pervert them from 
the truth, and denounces woe against all persons 
of impious and profligate character ; he reminds 
them of the predictions of the Apostles concern- 
ing mockers Jn the last days, and exhorts them to 
preserye themselves in the true faith and love of 
God, and to use their best exertions for the pre- 
servation and recovery of others. He concludes 
with an animated doxolugy, suited to the general 
design of the Epistle. 


The language of this Epistle is nervous, and 
the figures and comparisons are bold, apt, and 
ptriking. | 


[ 5 ] 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


OF THE REVELATION OF JOIN THE DIVINE. 


I, Genuineness of this Book. —Il. Jts Date— 
HI. Zts Contents. 


1. Tue testimonies in favour of the book of the 
Revelation being a genuine work of St. John 
the Eyangclist, are very full and satisfactory. 
Andrew, Bishop at Caesarea in Cappadocia in 
the fifth century, assures us that Papias acknow- 
ledged the Revelation to be inspired. But the 
earliest author now extant, who mentions this 
book, is Justin Martyr, who lived about sixty 
years after it was written, and he ascribes it to 
St. John. So does Irenseus, whose evidence ig 
alone sufficient upon this point; for he was the 
disciple of Polycarp, who was the disciple of John 
himself; and he expressly tells us, tnat he had 
the explanation of a certain passage in this book 
from those who had conversed with St. John the 
author (a). These two fathers are followed by 


Clement 
(a) Lib. 3. cap. 3. lib. 4. cap. 7. 
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Clement of Alexandria, Theophilus of Antioeh,, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Lactantius, Jerome, 
Athanasius, and many other ecclesiastical writers, 
all of whom concur in considering the Apostle 
John as the author of the Revelation. Some few 
persons, however, doubted the Genuineness of 
this book in the third and fourth centuries; but 
since that time if has been very generally ae- 
knowledged to be canonical; and indeed, as 
Mr. Lowman observes, ‘“‘ Hardly any one book 
has received more early, more authentic, and 
more satisfactory attestations.” The omission of 
this book in some of the early catalogues of the 
Scriptures, was probably not owing to any sus» 
feion concerning its Authenticty or Genuine- 
ness, but because its obscurity and mysterious- 
yess were thought to render it less fit to be read 
publicly and generally. It is called the Reve- 
Jation of John the Divine; and this appellation 
was first given to St. John hy Eusebius, not ta 
distinguish hjm from any other person of the 
same name, but as an honourabie title, intimat- 
jng that to him was more fully revealed the 
system of divine counstls, than to any other 
prophet of the Christian dispensation. | 


IJ. Iw the history of St. John it was shewn, 


that he was banished to Patmos in the latter part 
of 
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of the reign of Domitian, and that he returned 
to Ephesus immediately after the death of that 
emperor, which happened in the year 96: and 
as the Apostle states, that these visions appeared 
to him while he wag in that island, we may 
consider this book as written in the year 9§ 
or 96. In farther. support of this date, I shall 
quote the following passage from Beausobre and 
L’Enfant’s preface to the Revelation. After ad- 
ducing lrenzus,. Origen, Eusebius, and several 
other antient fathers, all of whom placed the 
banishment of St. John ta Patmos in the latter 
part of the reign of Domitian, they proceed to 
make the following judicious observations: ‘Te 
this so constant a tradition we must add other 
reasons, which prove farther that the Apocalypse 
was not written till after Claudius and Nero. It 
appears from the book itself, that churches bad 
ulready been established for a considerable time 
in Asia Minor, since St. John reproaches them, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, with faults which do not 
take place immediately; he blames the church 
at Ephesus for having left its first love; that at 
Sardis, for having a name that it lived, and was 
dead; that at Laodicea, for having fallen into 
lukewarmness and indifference. Now the church 


of Ephesus, for example, was not fopnded by St. 
Paul 
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Paul till the latter part of the reign of Clau- 
dius; and when he wrote to them from Rome 
in the year 61 or 62, so far from reproaching 
them with any defect of love, on the contrary 
he commends their love and their faith. It ap- 
pears from the Revelation, that the Nicolaitans 
formed a sect when this book was written, since 
they are expressly named; instead of which they 
were only foretold and described in general terms 
by St. Peter in his second Epistle, which might be 
written in the year 67, and by St. Jude, about the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem under Vespa- 
sian. It is evident, from divers passages of the Re- 
velation, that there had been then an open perse- 
cution in the provinces. St. John himself had been 
banished to Patmos for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. He praises the church of Ephesus, or 
its bishop, for its constancy under affliction, which 
seems to imply persecution. This is still mare 
clear in the words addressed ta the church of 
Smyrna; ‘I know thy works and thy tribula- 
tion;’ for the word used in the original almost 
always signifies persecution in the writings of the 
New Testament, as it is explained in the follow- 
ine verse. In the 13th verse of this second chap- 
ter, mention is made of a martyr named Antipas, 
who was put to death at Pergamus. . Although 

7 antient 
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antient ecclesiastical history furnishes us with no 
account of this Antipas, it is however certain, 
according to all the rules of language, that what 
is here said, is to be understood literally, and not 
mysticallv, as some interpreters have done, con- 
trary to all probability: A martyr was put to 
death at Pergamus, ‘ where thou dwellest, even 
where Satan's seat is.’ It being thus impossible 
to refer the persccution mentioned in the first 
chapters of the Revelation to the time of Clau- 
dius, who did not persecute the Christians, or 
to that of Nero, whose persecution did not ex- 
tend to the provinces, we must necessarily refer 
it to Domitian, according to ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion.” This internal evidence appears to me a 
strong argument in favour of the date which has 
been assigned to the Revelation. 


IIT. In the first chapter, St. John asserts the 
divine authority of the predictions which he is 
about to deliver; addresses himself to the churches 
of the Proconsular Asia ; and describes the first 
vision, in which he is commanded to write the 
things then revealed to him. The second and 
third chapters contain seven Epistles to the seven 
churches in Asia; namely, of Ephesus, Sinyrna, 
Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
Laodicea, which relate chiefly to their then re- 

spective 
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spective circumstances and situation (6). At 
the fourth chapter the prophetic visions begin, 
and reach to the end of the book. They con- 
tain a prediction of all the mest remarkable re- 
volutions and events in the Christian church, 
from the time of the Apostle to the final consum- 
mation of all things. -An attempt to explain 
these prophecies does not fall within the design 
of this work; and therefore I refer those, who 
are disposed to study this sublime and mysterious 
book, to Mede, Daubuz, Sir Isaac Newton, Low- 
man, Bishop Newton, Bishop Hurd, and many 
other excellent commentators. ‘These learned 
men agree in their general principles concern- 
ing the interpretation of this book, although 
they differ im some particular points; and it is 
not to be expected that there should be a per- 
fect coincidence of Opimon in the explanation of 
those predictions, which relate to still future 
times; foras the incomparable Sir Isaac Newton 
observes, ‘‘ God gave these and the prophecies 
of the Old ‘Testament, not to gratify men’s cu- 
riosity, by enabling them to foreknow things, but 
that after they were fulfilltd they might be m 
terpreted by the event, and his own providence, 

not 


(4) Some commentators have thought that these Epis- 
tles to the Seven Churches describe the character and 
fate of the churches in the last days, 
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not that of the interpreters, be then manifested 
thereby to the world.”-——“‘ To explain this book,” 
says Bishop Newton, “ perfectly, is not the work 
of one man, or of one age; but probably it never 
will be clearly understood, till it is all fulfilled.” 
It is graciously designed, that the gradual accom- 
plishment of these predictions should afford, in 
every succeeding period of time, additional testi- 
mony to the divine origin of our Holy Religion. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY ABRIDGED. 


Jesus, called the Christ, having been conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost in the womb 
of a virgin named Mary, who had been be- 
trothed to a person whose name was Joseph, was 
born at Bethlehem, a city of Judaa, when Herod 
the Great was king of the Jews, and Augustus 
emperor of Rome. Joseph and Mary were 
both descended from David; but, though of 
royal extraction, they were persons in a low 
condition of life. The usual place of their re- 
sidence was Nazareth in Galilee, and they had 
gone to Bethlehem for the purpose of being en- 
rolled, in obedience to « decree of Augustus, 
that being the city to which the family of David 
belonged: “ And so it was, that while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that Mary 
should be delivered; and she brought forth her 

first- 
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first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, because there 
was no room for them in the inn. And there 
were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night ; and lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, and they were sore afraid. And 
the angel said unto them, Fear not, for behold E 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people : for unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes lying in a manger. And suddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
wards men (a).” After the angel had depart- 
ed, the shepherds went in haste to Bethlehem, 
and ‘“‘ found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God for alf the things 
they had heard and seer*(é).” On the eighth 
day Jesus was circumcised, and being the first- 
born of his mother, he was afterwards presented 

| ip 

(a) Luke, c. 2. v. 6—14. 
(6; Luke, c. 2, v. 16 and 20, 


Vox, I, Li 
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in the temple, and a sacrifice offered for him, 
as the law of Moses commanded (c). Upon 
that occasion: Simeon and Anna, two devout 
and aged inhabitants of Jerusalem, were super- 
naturally directed to go into the temple, and 
seeing the child Jesus, they declared, in the Spirit 
of prophecy, that he was the promised Mes- 
siah (d). The birth of Jesus was more publicly 
announced at Jerusalem by the arrival of wise 
men from the East, who had “seen his star” in 
their own country, and had come under a di- 
vine impulse, *‘ to worship him.” The star con- 
ducted them to the place where Jesus was, and 
they worshipped him, and according to eastern 
custom presented him with etfts of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh (e). And thus was the birth 
of the Messiah, the universal Saviour of man- 
kind, communicated, by especial Revelation, 
both to Jews and Gentiles; and sclect persons of 
each description acknowledged him as such upon 
his first appearance in the world. 

All these wonderful occurrences were quickly 
made known, and they could not but produce 
general astonishment ; aud in the mind of the 
Jealous and profligate Hcrod they occasioned 

great 


(c) Exod.c.1g.v.2. Numb. c.38.v.15. Lev.c. rz. 
y. 6 and 8. 
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great alarm. ‘Thinking that Jesus, whose birth 
was attended with these extraordinary circum- 
stances, might be the great temporal prince, 
who was. now universally expected to arise in 
Judea, or in some part of the East, and fearing 
that he might deprive him or his family of 
his kingdom, he endeavoured to destroy him, by 
ordering all the children of Bethlehem, under 
two years of age, to be put to death? But 
_ God was pleased to frustrate his design, by com- 
manding Joseph and Mary to carry Jesus into 
Evypt; and the death of Herod happening soon 
after, they returned to Nazareth after a short 
absence (jf). 

It is said in general terms, that ‘“ Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man (g);” but the only circum- 
stance. recorded of the early part of his life is, 
that at the age of twelve years he went to Je- 
rusalem, at the feast of the Passover, and was 
found in the temple, “sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, both hearing them and asking them 
questions ; and all that heard him were asto- 
nished at his understarfling and answers (//).” 
He returned to Nazareth, and was subject to his 
parents (2). on 
(f) Matt.c.2.v.13,&c.  (g) Luke, c.2. v. 52. 
(A) Luke, c. 2. v. 46 & 47- (4) Luke, ¢.2. ¥. 5% 

. LL? 
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A few months before the birth of Jesus, was 
born John, called the Baptist, the son of Za- 
charias a Jewish priest, and of Elizabeth his 
wife, who was nearly related to Mary the mo- 
ther of Jesus. ‘In the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, emperor of Rome, 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Judiwa and 
Samaria, and Herod Antipas tetrarch of Ga- 
lilee, John appeared in the desert country about 
Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins. ‘ And the same John 
had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins, and his meat was locusts 
and wild honey (i}.” He taught that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand; admonished 
his countrymen of the danger of continuing in 
their sins ; bade tlfem bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and not depend upon national 
privileges for acceptance with Gad. The ex- 
traordinary appearance of John, and the in- 
teresting instructions which he Uclivered, excited, 
at this moment of gencral expectation, great 
notice and attention: ‘“Fhere went out to 
him Jerusalem, and al! Judea, and all.the re~ 
gion round about Jordan, and were baptized 
of him in Jordan, confessing their sins (/).”— 
“ While all men mused in their hearts of John, 

whether 


(4) Matt.c. Z.v.4. (1) Matt. c. 3. % 5 & 6." 
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whether he were the Christ or not (m),” the 
Jewish council sent priests and Levites from Je- 
rusalem to enquire who he was: he acknow- 
Jedged that he was not the Christ, but that he 
was his forerunner, predicted by the prophets ; 
and he openly declared that there was then 
among them a great Person, whom as yet they 
knew not, far superior to himself, who would 
‘baptize them with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” After great numbers of people had been 
baptized, Jesus came “ from Galilee to Jordan 
unto John to be baptized of him.” John, 
urging his own inferiority, at first refused, but 
upon Jesus representing the necessity of his 
being baptized by him, he complied. And im- 
mediately after the baptism of Jesus, ‘“‘ the 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost de- 
scended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him, 
and a voice came from heaven, which said, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 
and Jesus himself began to be about thirty years 
of age (”).” 

Jesus, being thus baptized, and having re- 
ceived this testimony (6 his divine character, 
was “led up-of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil(o).”” He there fasted 


forty 
" (m) Luke, c. 3. v. 19. 
(4). Mat. c. 3.v. 16 & 17. Luke, c. 3. v. at, &fc, 
(o) Matt.c.4.v. 1, 
EL 
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forty days and forty nights, and underwent a 
variety of temptations, which are recorded by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke; but at length the 
devil, being unable to prevail, left haa, and 
“behold, angels came, and ministered unto 
him (p).” 

After the temptation, Jesus returned to Na~ 
zareth, and began his ministry in Galilee: “ He 
went about all the citics and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing every sickness, and 
every disease ainong the people (g/).” ‘The ex- 
cellence of these instructions, joined to the 
authority with which they were delivered, and 
accompanied by the rcpeated performance of 
miracles, could not fail to convince many people 
that he was a ‘Teacher sent noe God: he 
was acknowledged to speak as “‘ never man 
spake (r).” and to work such miracles “as had 
never been seen in Israel (/sJ.’ His followers 
soon beeame numerous, and he chose from them 
twelve persons, who were named Apostles, and 
who constantly attended him during his mi- 
nistry, except for a short period, when he sent 
them to preach in Judea and Galilee. He gave 
them peculiar instructions for that purpose, and 

alsa 


(p) Matt. c. 4. v. FY, (97) Matt. c.9. v. 35, 
(r) John, c. 7. v. 46, (5) Matt. ¢- 9» Vv. 33; 
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also enabled them to perform miracles. Abd 
when they had executed their commission, they | 
“gathered themselves together unto Jesus, and 

told him all things, both what they had done, 
and what they had taught (¢).” 

The freedom with which Jolin the Baptist had 
censured the incestuous marriage of Herod An- 
tipas with Herodias, the wife of his brother 
Philip, provoked the resentment of Herod, and 
induced him to apprehend and imprison John. 
Not long afterwards, Herod, being pleased with 
the dancing of the daughter of Herodias, pro- 
mised with an oath to give her whatsoever she 
would ask; and she, being instructed by her 
mother, desired that the head of Jon might 
be presented to her. Herod expressed great con- 
,cern at this request, but pretending the obliga- 
tion of the oath which he had rashly sworn, he 
commanded that John should be beheaded; and 
‘his head was given to the damsel, and she - 
brought it to her mother (u).” 

In the meantime Jesus continued his mi- 
nistry. He declared that the general purpose 
ef his coming into the world wvas, to call sinners 
to repentance, that the world through him 
might be saved, and that whosoever believed in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life ;_ 

he 

(i ) Mak, c, 6. v. 30. (4) Matt. co I4.W TT, 
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hy. inculcated the necessity of faith, humility, 
. meekness, temperance, self-denial, devotion, and 
| resignation to the divine will; he cautioned his 
hearers against pride, censoriousness, covetous- 
ness, hatred, reviling, causeless anger, the love of 
this world, and the indulgence of every irregular 
appetite ; he taught that the two great branches 
of men’s duty were to love God, and to love 
their neighbour; that they were to worship 
God in spirit and in truth; that they should 
imitate their. heavenly Father in mercy, for- 
giveness, and in all goodness; that they should 
do to others as they would that others should do 
to them; that they ought to be pure in heart 
as well as unblameable in outward actions; that 
they were not to pray, fast, or give alms merely 
that they might be seen of men, but in all things 
to seek the approbation of God, who not only 
sees the most private actions, but is also ac- 
quainted with the inward thoughts of men: he 
farther declared, in the most distinct and posi- 
tive manner, that there will be a future state of 
existence, and a general judgment; and that 
those who have acted well in this world will be 
rewarded with eternal happiness, but that the 
wicked will be consigned to everlasting misery. 
These precepts and these truths he delivered 
sometimes plainly, sometimes in parables ; and 


0 


- 
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as a proof of his divine missfon, and of, the ry 
vine authority of the doctrines which her siadil 
he performed a great variety of miracles’ 

most public manner, and in every part of Judea 
and Galilee: he turned water into wine; he fed 
five thousand persons with a few loaves and fishes ; 
he walked upon the sea, and calmed the winds 
and waves; he made the blind to see, the deaf to 
hear, and the lame to walk ; he cured all sorts of 
diseases, ‘‘ healed all that were oppressed of the 
devil (a),.’ and restored the dead to life. Besides 
these wonderful works, he manifested an exact 
knowledge of the thoughts and designs of men ; 
he foretold his own death, resurrection, and as- 
cension; the descent of the Holy Ghost ; the 
sufferings of the Apostles, and the success of their 
preaching ; he predicted the destruction of the 
city and temple of Jerusalem, the dispersion of 
the Jewish people, and the abolition of their 
national polity, im the most clear and positive 
terms; he prophesied concerning times which 
are yet future, and declared that he should come 
again to judge the world. 

In the course of his ministry, Jesus went up 
into a high mountain with three of his Apostles, 
Peter, James, and Johuy and was in their pre- 
gence transfigured: “ His face did shine as the 

sun, 
(4) Acts, ¢. 10. v. 38. 
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‘sun, and his raiment wa white as light, and a 
bright, ‘cloud overshadowed them; and behold, a 
voice’ out of the cloud, which ‘said, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear 
ye him (.r}.” 

Christ not only lived without any external 
state and splendour, but he seems not to have 
had any fixed habitation, after he began his 
ministry, except in the house of Peter, one of 
his Apostles. Meek and condescending to his 
disciples, and to all who resorted to him for in- 
struction or relief, he at the same time re- 
proved their faults and failings with the impar- 
tiality and dignity belonging to his divine cha- 
racter and office; he inveighed with great ses 
verity against the hypocrisy, pride, covetaqusness, 
and vain traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and chief men among the Jews, and warned 
them of the danger to which they exposed 
themselves by their wicked lives and unfounded 
doctrines. 

When Christ had fully taught and confirmed 
his religion, and in his own conduct had exhi- 
bited a perfect example of picty and virtue, he 
went up to Jerusalem, according to the custom 
of the Jews, and according to his own practice 

during 


(x) Matt. c. 17. v. 2 & 5s 
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during his ministry: se to keep the passover, 
and while. he was eating it in a room with his 
Apostles, where it was prepared by his direction, 
he foretold that one of them should betray’ him 
to the Jews. He then instituted the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper, and afterwards went with 
his disciples to the Mount of Olives; he there 
retired into a private part of the garden with 
Peter, John, and James, and foreseeing that his 
death was near at hand, he underwent a severe 
agony of mind; he prayed with great earnest- 
ness to be delivered from the sufferings which 
awaited him, “ if it were possible,” consistently 
with “the cause for which he came into the 
world,” but at the same.time he expressed the 
most perfect resignation to the will of his Al- 
mighty Father: he declared to those who were 
with him, the near approach of his traiterous 
Apostle ; ‘‘ And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, 
one of the twelve, came, and with him a great 
multitude with swords and staves from the chief 
priests and elders of the people (s).”—“ Jesus 
therefore knowing all things that should come 


upon 


“(GM any commentators think that this was the fourth 
assover, at which our Saviour had been present since 
he began his ministry, but 1 am inclined to thiak it was 
gnly the third. Vide page 338 of this volume. 
(%) Matt. c, 20. v. 47. 
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upon him, went forth, and said unto them, 
‘Whom seek ye? They answered him, Jesus of 
‘Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he. 
And Judas also, which betrayed him, stood 
with them. As soon then as he had said unto 
them, I am he, they went backward, and fell 
to the ground. Then asked he them again, 
Whom seek ye? and they said, Jesus of Na- 
zareth. Jesus answered, I have told you that 
I am he; if therefore ye seek me, let these go 
their way (a).” Then Peter, in a transport of 
zeal to defend his beloved master, drew his 
sword; but Jesus said unto Peter, “ Put up thy 
sword into the sheath.: the cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it? Then the 
band, and the captain, and officers of the Jews, 
took Jesus and bound him (6),” and carried 
him before the high priest and sanhedrim. He 
was there accused, examined, and pronounced 
to be “guilty of death (c),” as a blasphemer, 
‘‘ because he made himself the Son of God (d).” 
He was treated with every mark of contempt 
and indignity; but the Jewish council, having 
no longer the power of lite and death, were un- 
der the necessity of carrying Jesus before Pontius | 
Pilate, 

(a2) John, c. 18. v. 4—8. 

(hb) John, c. 18. vo rx & 12, 

(«) Matt. c. 26. v.66. (4) John, c. 19. v.49, 
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Pilate, the Roman governor. Pilate at first 
seemed desirous of releasing him; but the chief 
priests declared, that Jesus had forbidden the 
people to pay tribute unto Cesar, and had called 
himself the king of the Jews; and that there- 
fore ‘* if he let this man go, he was not Cesar’s 
friend.” Thus at length they prevailed upon 
Pilate to condemn Jesus to be crucified. This 
sentence was carried into Immediate execution. 
The morning after he was betrayed, he was 
crucified between two malefactors, the one on 
his right hand, and the other on his left: “ And 
they set up over his head his accusation, written, 
This is Jesus the king of the Jews (e).” At 
the moment Jesus expired, ‘‘ the veil of the 
tenrple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom; and the earth did quake; and the 
rocks rent; and the graves were. opened, and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose. 
And it was about the sixth hour, and there 
was darkness over all the earth until the ninth 
hour (f.).” These extraordinary circumstances 
compelled the Roman centurion and his heathen | 
companions to exclainfi, ‘‘ Truly this was the 
Son of God (g).” 
Pilate, 

(e) Matt. c. 27. v. 37. 

(f) Matt. c. 27. v. 51 & 52.—-Luke, c. 23. V. 44. 

(g) Matt.c, 27. ¥. 54. 
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Pilate, having received certain information 
that Christ was dead, permitted Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who had been one of his disciples, to 
take the body from the cross, and to bury it; 
and by desire of the Jewish council, he ordered 
the sepulchre to be secured by a guard of Ro- 
man soldiers, ‘ lest his disciples come by night, 
and steal him away, and say unto the people, 
He is risen from the dead (2 ).” 

On the third day after his crucifixion and 
burial, early in the morning, Jesus arose, and 
shewed himself alive, ‘‘ by many infallible proofs,” 
to his Apostles, and to many others to whom he 
had been known during his ministry. He spake 
of the things pertaining to the kmgdom of God, 
and gave his Apostles this exprcss command to 
propagate his religion; “‘ Go ye, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world (7).” He re- 
newed to them the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
and directed them to renvain at Jerusalem, till 
they were ‘‘ endued with power from on high. 


And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and 
he 


(%) Matt. c. 27. v. 64: 
(i) Matt, c. 28. v.19 and 20, 
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he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And 
it came to pass, while he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and was carried up into 
heaven (k).” | , 

The Apostles returned to Jerusalem,*and being 
there assembled with other disciples to the num- 
ber of about one hundred and twenty, Peter 
proposed that some person should be chosen an 
Apostle in the room of Judas Iscariot, who had 
hanged himself when he saw Jesus condemned 
to death: ‘“ And they appointed two, Joseph 
called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and 
Matthias. And they prayed, and said, Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of-all men, shew 
whether of these two thou hast chosen, that he 
may take part of the ministry and apostleship, | 
from which Judas by transgression fell, that he 
might go to his own place. And they gave 
forth their lots; and the lot fell upon Mat- 
thias, and he was numbered with the eleven 
Apostles (/).” 

At the feast of Pentecost, ten days after the 
ascension of our Saviour, and fifty after his 
resurrection from the gead, the Holy Ghost de- 
scended visibly upon the Apostles: ‘‘ There ap- 
‘peared unto: them cloven tongues like as of fire, 

and 


(4) Luke, c. 24. v. 49, &c. 
(4) Acts, ¢. I. v.23, dec. 
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and it sat upon each of them. And they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them’ 
utterance (m).” There were at this time at 
_ Jerusalem Jews by birth, and proselytes to the 
Jewish religion, “ out of every nation under hea- 
ven,” who had come thither for the purpose of 
celebrating the feast of Pentecost; and when they 
heard the Apostles, whom they knew to be Ga- 
lileans of low condition, speaking, in the lan- 
yuages of their respective countries, the wonder- 
ful works of God, “ they were all amazed, and 
marvelled,” and were utterly unable to account 
for so sudden and extraordinary a power. Peter, 
taking advantage of the impression made upon 
‘the minds of these men, explained to them, that 
the gift, which had excited their surprise, had 
been predicted by the prophet Joel; he’ then 
declared Jesus, whom the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem had caused to be crucified, to be a Teacher 
sent from God; and in proof of his divine mis- 
sion he appealed to the miracles which he had 
performed, and to his resurrection from the 
dead; he asserted that Jésus was now exalted 
at the right hand of God, and had sent the Holy | 
Ghost according to his promise, the effects of 
which they had just witnessed; and he concluded 

: with 

(1%) Acts, C2. Ve 3, &Ce 
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with this solemn declaration, ‘‘ Therefore let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ (7).” The effect 
of this discourse, and of other exhortations, 
which the apostles delivered, was,. that three 
thousand persons immediatcly professed their 
belicf in Jesus as the Messiah, and were baptized 
in his name. ‘ Many wonders and signs were 
done by the apostles (0),” and the number of 
belicvers was daily increased. They lived 
together in the most perfect harmony: those who 
lad possessions sold them, and brousht the 
money to the Apostles; they had all things in 
common, and there ‘ was not any among them 
that lacked (p).” But the disciples soon aiter 
became so numerous, that the u\postle, were 
unable to attend to the concerns of the poor ; and 
therefore, by their advice, seven persons were 
selected whoin they appointed * over this vusi- 
ness,” and who, from their office of * daily nimi. 
stration,” were callec deacons (g). The: Apostles 
then confined themselves to preaching and the 
performance of miracles. 
The members of the Sanhedrim, and other 
chicf persons among the Jews, alarmed by the 
success 
(7) Acts, ¢. 2. v. 36. (o) Acts,c 2. v.43. 
(p) Acts, c. 4. v. 34+ (7) From dascrew, ministro, 
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success which constantly attended the exertions 
of the Apostles, apprehended Peter and John, 
who had lately restored to the use of his limbs 
a man, who had been lame from his mother's 
womb. They examined them the next day 
before their council, and Peter openly declared, 
that the miracle was performed by the name 
of Jesus Christ, whom ¢/ey had crucified. 
The man who had been lame was present, and 
the fact of this cure could not be controverted. 
They found themselves un%cr the necessity of 
acknowledging the miracle; and as it afforded 
no pretence for punishment, they could only 
coumand Peter and John to speak no more to 
the people in the name of Jesus. The two 
Apostles inuiediately rephed, that they could not 
but speak the things which they had seen and 
heard, in obedience to the commands of God. 
The council added further threats, and = then 
dismigsed them. Upon the report of these pro- 
ceedings befure the Sanhedrin, the disciples 
returned thanks to Almighty God, and prayed 
fervently for the continuance of his support ; 
“ And when they had* prayed, the place was 
shaken where they had assembled together ; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost (7). 
This fresh manifestatiun of divine power encou- 


| raged 
(r) Acts, C. ge V. 31. 
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raged the Apostles “‘ to speak the word of God 
with boldness ; and by their hands were many 
sions and wonders wrought among the people. 
And believers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women (s).” 

The high priest and Sadducees, aware of the 
increased zeal and success with which this new 
religion was propagated, thought it necessary to 
make another attempt to check its progress ; 
they seized the twelve Apostles, and committed 
them to the common prison; but in the night 
the angel of the Lord opened the doors, and set 
them at liberty, and commanded them to preach 
the Gospel in the Temple: ‘‘ And when they 
heard that, they entered into the Temple early in 
the morning, and taught.” In the meantime the 
members of the Sanhedriin assembled, and sent 
for the prisoners; but they were informed, that 
upon opening the prison no one was found 
in it; and soon after they learnt that these men 
were then in the Temple teaching the pegple. 
This account excited great astonishment in the 
council; it produced, however, no good effect 
upon their minds, for, they determined to send 
and apprehend the Apostles again. When they 
zypeared before the council, the high priest 
addressing himself to Peter and John, desired to 


know 
(s) Acts, c. 5. v. 12 and rq. 
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know how they had dared, in direct opposition 
to his former injunction, to preach in the name 
of Jesus. The Apostles defended themselves by 
boldly asserting, that it was their duty to obcy 
God rather than man, and that they were 
divinely commissioned to bear testimony to the 
religion of Jesus, whom the Jews hai crucified, 
and whom God had exalted to be a prince and 
a saviour, ‘‘ to give repentance unto Isracl, and 
forgiveness of sins.” ‘This declaration so in- 
censed the council, that they would innincdiately 
have put the Apostles to death, if they had not 
been dissuaded by Gaunaliel, an eminent doctor 
of the law, who advised them to be cautious in 
what they did to these men; for if the doctrine 
which they preached were of divine origin, it 
must necessarily prevail; but 4 it had no other 
foundaticn then human authority, 1t would, as 
in sinilar cases which had fallen within their 
knowledges soon sink into disregard. They so 
far Histened to this advice, that they released the 
Apostics, having first beaten them, and com- 
manded, “‘that they should not speak in the 
name of Jesus (¢).”  So'little were the Apostles 
terrified by this ill-treatinent, or influenced by 
this command, that they “ ceascd not to teach 

: and 


(t) Acts, c 5: Ve 40. 
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and preach Jesus Christ daily in the temple, and 
in every house (wz ).” 

Among the most zcalous and distinguished 
of the disciples was Stephen, one of the seven 
deacons, who “ was full of faith and power, and 
did great wonders and miracles among the peo- 
ple (v).’ This man was seized and carried 
before the council, and accused by witnesses, who 
were suborned for that purpose, ‘‘ of speaking 
blasphemous words against Moses and against 
God (y).” Stephen vindicated himself against 
this charge, by asserting, at some length and 
with great solemnity, the divine authority of the 
Mosaic Law; he inveighed against the antient 
Jews for persecuting the prophets who had 
predicted the coming of the Messiah, and 
reproached the council, whom he was then 
addressing, with betraying and murdering that 
Just One who had been thus predicted: ‘* When 
they heard these things they were cut to the hcart, 
and they gnashed on him with their teeth. But 
he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on’ the right hand of God | 
and said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 

the 


(1%) Acts, C. 5+ Ve 42. (x) Acts, c. 6. v. 8. 
(y) Acts, c. O.v. Ir. 
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the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God. They then cred out with a loud voice, 
and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with 
one accord, and cast him out of the city, and 
stoned him; and the witnesses laid down their 
clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was 
Saul; and they stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; 
and he kneeled down, and cried with a_ loud 
voice, Lord, Jay not this sin to their charge; and 

when he had said this, he fell asleep (= ).”’ 
Stephen was the first martyr in the cause 
of the Gospel; and immediately after his death 
there began a severe persecution of the whole 
church at Jerusalem. All the disciples, except 
the twelve Apostles, left the city, and being 
‘* scattered abroad, went every where, preaching 
the word (a).” Philip the deacon preached at 
Samaria; and the inhabitants of that city, seeing 
the miracles he performed, bcheved the doc- 
trines which he taught, and professed their 
belief in Jesus as the Messiah. And when the 
Apostles, who were at Jerusalem, heard that the 
Samaritans 


(x) Acts, c. 7. v. 54, &c. This stoning of Stephen 
was an irregular tumultuous act, not done in consequence 
of a sentence of the Sanhedrim, and does not prove that 
the fews at that time had the poyyer of life and death. 

qa) Acts, c. 8. v. 4. - 
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Samaritans had received the word of God, they 
sent thither Peter and John, who, by laying 
their hands upon these new converts, communi- 
cated to them the vifts of the Holy Ghost. The 
same success which Philip had at Samaria, at- 
tended the other disciples m the different places 
to which they went; and thus the persecution 
at Jerusalem was the means of conveying the 
Gospel ‘ throughout Judea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria,” and even “as far as Phoenice, Cyprus, 
and Antioch (6).” 

During the first eight years after the ascension 
of our Saviour, the preaching of the Apostles 
and others was confined to the Jews. ‘The call 
of Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, and the 
miraculous conversion of St. Paul, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, have been already no- 
ticed. Subsequent to these important events, 
the Scripture History furnishes us with scarcely 
any information, except some few particulars 
relative to St. Peter, and a more detailed account 
of the sufferings and exertions of St. Paul. All 
these circumstances ave been related in the 
history of those Apostles, and therefore it will be 
only necessary to add, that we learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, that 

Within 


(5) Aéts, Cc. II. Ve FQ. 
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within thirty years after the ascension of our 
Saviour, Cbristlan churches were founded in 
Cyprus, Crete, Greece, Italy, Syria, and many 
countries of Asia Minor, which consisted both 
ot Jewish and Gentile converts. 


SUCH is the history of the New Testa- 
ment; and that the books which contain this 
listory were written, and immediately published, 
by persons contemporary with the events, is fully 
proved, as we have seen im the preceding chap- 
ters, by the testimony of an unbroken series of 
authors, reaching from the days of the Evange- 
lists to the present tines; by the concurrent be- 
licf of Christians of all denominations ; and by 
the unreserved coutession of avowed enemics to 
the Gospel. In this point of view the writings 
of the ancicnt fathers of the Christian church 
are invaluable. = Vhey contain uot only fre- 
quent references and allusions to the books of 
the New Testament, but also such numerous 
professed quotations from thei, that itis demon- 
stratively certain, that these books existed in 
thcir present state a few years after the appear- 
ance of Christ in the world. No unbeliever in 
the apostolic age, in the age, immediately subsce- 

. quent 
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quent to it, or indeed in any age whatever, was 
ever able to disprove the facts recorded in these 
books ; and it does not appear, that in the carly 
times any such attempt was made. The facts 
therefore related in the New Testament must be 
admitted to have really happened. Dut if all 
the circumstances of the history of Jesus, that is, 
his miraculous conception in the womb of the 
Virgin, the time at which he was born, the place 
where he was born, the tamily from which he 
was descended, the nature of the doctrines which 
he preached, the meanness of his condition, his 
rejection, sufferings, death, burial, resurrection, 


aaa 


and ascension, with many other minute particu- 
lars; if, I'say, all these various circumstances In 
the history of Jesus exactly accord with the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament relative to the 
promised Messiah, in whom all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed, it follows that Jesus 
was that Messiah.—And again, if Jesus really 
performed the miracles as related in the Gospels, 
and was periectly acquainted with the thoughts 
and designs of nen, his divine mission cannot be 
doubted.— Lastly, if he really torctold his own 
death and resurrection, the descent of thé Holy 
Ghost, its miraculous effects, the sufferings of 
the Apostles, the call of the Gentiles, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it necessarily follows 


that 
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that he spake by the authority of God himself. 
These and many other arguments, founded in 
the more than human character of Jesus, in the 
rapid propagation of the Gospel, in the excel- 
lence of its precepts and doctrines, and in the 
constancy, intrepidity, and fortitude of its early 
professors, mcontrovertibly establish the truth 
and divine origin of the Christian religion, and 
afford to us, who live in these latter times, the 
most positive confirmation of the promise of our 
Lord, that “‘ the gates of hell shall not prevail 


against it (a).” 


° (a) Matt. c. 16. v. 18. 
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